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INTRODUCTION. 


The render must not expect to find h the fallowing 
pugea lLIl elaborate and qirannstantkl history of the an- 
oe&t world, or even of those portions of ft whkh form 
the titles of the retentive chapters. Had I attempted 
to detail the physical influences ned puliricn] events 
wtnch have raised up cities in the midst of deserts, and, 
m turn, left deserts where cities once stood; had i told 
Jj e separate Story of each i individual n mono- masked. 



destroyer; hud I, in a word, attempted to distil'the 
vast contents of the writings and monomania of an¬ 
tiquity into the present small vessel, 1 must have 
fUjitudlv failed in the attempt. Such a history of the 
cities id the undent world must have been too closely 
mixer] up with that ot the vast countries of which they 
wery but rhe centres; the point* From whence sc many 
mighty areas of civilization expanded, and the heart*, 
as it were, that fed and stimulated the life of the sur*- 
roundin" nations, and with whose expiring- glory the re¬ 
nown of those cations gradually sank into oblivion. 

I would rather hope that the plan T have adopted may 
liiid t he reader fom a contemplation of the salient pain tis 
oi a limited history, to the sublime? study of the vast 
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and entire .scheme of historical humanity, T would 
rather with him to look upon those sketches as outlines to 
he Riled up by the gradual maturing of his own thoughts 
and readings in historic lore. TEe great fhqjt ot too 
many of our histories, is, that they arc circumstantial 
stud accurate, yet 1 ifekae and uupicturefwjiHfc While tin? 
minutest questjoos of chronology' are reduced to, at nil 
events, a specious appearance of system j while identity 
or distinction in the case of persons hearing the same 
name is insisted upon with exemplary precision; and 
while every authority, ancient or modern, is sided, ques¬ 
tioned, and proved, history still remains a bare detail of 
fact* and persons, treated as if separable, and viewed 
with the taste of im anatomist, who loses his admiration 
of the majestic ocean in his microscopic exnmmntirsn of 
the minutest tnfvd&ria with which its inm ost recesses 
are peopled. 

It wan the knowledge of this defect that led tha great 
reformer of ancient history, Niebuhr, to adopt the 
more comprehensive style of narrative in his " Lectures 
on Roman History." ' Peeling, doubtless, that the 
noble work in which be bud already set forth and de¬ 
fended bis ingenious theories, was fair mare learned than 
popular, he was too wise to persist, in an uumsrructive 
system ; and his lectures, handed down to na by the 
praiseworthy diligence of his pupils, have almost super¬ 
seded hia History” in their influence upon the studies 
of youth. lire Arnold, who, without adding much to 
our stock of knowledge, was yet a judicious and tasteful 
adnpter of the labours of other scholars, rendered the 
same system yet more popular hv his greater elegance 
of language; and the smallest acquaintance wit if Her¬ 
man historical works—so many of them now familiarized 
to ourselves by translation—will furnish a fair staff of 
goodly imitators of an excellent principle. It is in 
humble imitation of .such examples, that I have sought 
to give a bread outline of the histories of the most 
interesting cities of our forefathers, to point to their 
doings and sufferings, as the workings of the mechanism 
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, of humanity, ever pressing- forward, but by complicated 
and uncertain movements, to the realization of tL eter¬ 
nal design, and to connect man's works with nW, 

tl,em “ ***** specimens of 

tte “« before he becomes 

a citizen. He may, and with some reason, prefer to 

led “cross the Wrreo tracts ofstepn. a,el LCltere 
" 7:V*'T, wLlC . h ' " d ^“gb »ldch, amidst dangers 

Seotifc ^ ,eS .i' hat n °*' P">™ buurmountabL 

•ciendfic traveller, untutored hordes must have once 
made them way. He may seek for tho earliest traces 
of mankind in the communities of savaccs whose rimiH 
but indistinct intuition seems srerct^ Xt &e 
smallest remnant, of human intelligent; he m“ seek 

"EX “T mWs d «£ded, 5 STS 

sadftr llnrl 1 ° 0there 11 “ore profitable though 

bidder study, to contemplate the works that «ot forth 

““ ■“ Xd r - V ’ rt •? 

nav, to the dowaftl of those works, and bend in silent 
fiXiheX"” Wh ° P utd «’™ mighty 

uX; 1,id '.- £"“ Dd / ma “ ”™ r SSfME 

ou7nwi for * g> \ hrm ,he f rea,Mt ornaments of 
wb ™ we read of the convulsions of 
j '*’.'£ d tb ? waw ° f “on, which have produced vast 
DuswhfeM nim ’ 0r 7 he " *' e *“ mine t be”minute polv- 
£on^ P 1 7 Wr ?t‘ ?h ' T"’ but m »re tardy dertroi- 
onal 1 t c ’'?“’i ‘“ n deadl y predecessor the earth- 
quake we feel that even the “worm and the moth” 
have their niche in the temple of hlstorv. What the - 
ktadlong swoop of armed forces has spared, that tho 
SEE; “fearth have claimed J, tbeir’own and 

IbeZIwvT :,nTO,bl «.«ff""ey ‘hat has partitioned 
tile depths of the ocean with coral reefs, has eaten away 
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the well-chiselled marbles that once bore witness to the 
pride of man’s greatness. Did we seek to write history 
with perfect accuracy, how humiliating its details, how 
minute its subdivisions! 

But in defence of our plan of choosing the iiistory of 
cities rather than countries, it may be well to observe 
that the most natural feelings of men lead them to re¬ 
gard towns and cities as the proper objects of their 
attention. Few* foreigners would wish to commence 
their knowledge of England on Salisbury Plain. The 
prestige of a supposed Druidical foundation would 
scarcely bring the most enthusiastic antiquarian direct 
to the cromlechs of Wales. London is as naturally 
and inseparably associated with general ideas of Eng¬ 
land as Rome with Latium—Thebes with ancient Egypt. 
To the student of the physical world every corner of 
this wide earth teems with manifold interest, and makes 
him almost seek for a wider. Our purpose moves in a 
less extended sphere; it is to trace man where man has 
worked and thought best, to reud his history in the 
greatest standing memorials of its progress, and to 
make stones tell the sad story of those who laid them. 
We will hover around the ruins of the cities which are 
our melancholy and silent guides to the men of old— 
fe will endeavour in idea to restore them, and to }>eople 
them with the busy thousands who once strove and 
failed, loved and hated, even as the men of our own 
times. 

Another advantage, which such a plan of narrative 
present-, is that its data are more satisfactory—its 
principles better ascertained than the varying and un¬ 
certain history of nations. Towns and cities are the 
stand-points of history. Great as may be the preva¬ 
lence of mythical associations which surrounds every 
ancient city, the fragments of ancient buildings stamp 
even tradition with a certain amount of reality. Al¬ 
though every temple is hut the silent chronicle of some 
lifeless superstition—a stone-graven story of man’s for¬ 
getfulness of his God—yet in the magnitude of the 
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dimensions, the exquisite finish of the details of such 
buildings, we trace the vestiges of human power, and 
marvel at the wondrous worts performed in an tig® 
where pitted force derived little aid from mechanic* 
jrhen mnchineir we? most rude nnd elementary, and 
when every newly raised structure seemed a fresh tri* 
tini|.ili over stubborn materials nod imperfect ro^tuirccs. 

Kor let ns forget that it is in the mins of ancient cities 
that we find the pictured chronicles of the hubirs and 
customs of the early wo rid* On the fi^fides of the 
temples at Ed foil or Sdlaette, on the slab* which line 
the exhumed pnhtcp* of Niiaroud, we behold our fore¬ 
fathers occupied in all the arts of war and pence- and 
from these rude, but spirited efforts of the chisel, we 
learn the dress, the ttm the sports, the domestic ami 
political life of those who, though not forgotten, sire 
now unrepresented among the catalogue of nut Ions. 

it will, perhaps, he matter of complaint that a de¬ 
tached notice of ouch city has been preferred to a ay,v 
tenia tfe and progressive history, arranged with a more 
strict reference to chronology. To this objection I can 
only oppose the intent of the booh, I offer not a his¬ 
tory, luit si series of historical sketches. 1 do not men¬ 
tion all the cities of antiquity, but those which ore the 
best representatives of Jmman progress; in n word, 1 
do not seek to supersede the rending of larger and 
more learned works, but to give the student some 
2 est for, and some regnlatefl principle of reading 
whereby be may the better enjoy and profit by the 
manifold learning and industry of the great writers of 
rnnifs history. 

To enumerate the authorities that have supplied the 
materials for the following pages, would be tedious nod 
unprofitable, especially as they are in gen end indi¬ 
cated. It seemed useless to crowd the margins with 
references io support of the t facti, f mentioned — such 
particulars being common property. In respect to 
theories [3 r opinions, 1 h;j ,r e endeavoured to be accurate 
in referring them to their lawful owners, looking, how- 
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ov^Fj a iair allowance tor the coincidences common in 
such investigations 

It remiiina for me to express a hope tkut this little 
volume may make somo few pcmjns more fotjd of his- 
torv'j and that the ban]-worked teacher may find that 
severest difficulty in juvenile study, circimurtantifil 
dryness, somewhat softened by the plan I have pur- 
sued P if my younger readers wHlf look upon the 
' wtw °f Ancceot World/' rather as a reading 
tunjfc than a school-book, my best wishes will le in¬ 
filled. 


Babylon, 


babylox 

Soo?f sifter the paternal curse hud gone forth adjust 
Uie descendants of Ham, when the subjection of “mind 

J *° FT hl r ;i i " ■ <! ev&iJ m mjrow » cdmte 

/ "," duy, had! been denounced by the enraged 

patriarch agains t the forerunners of the swart by ctil- 
ren of Africa, we find [hut Nimrod,, the “mighty 
hujjter before the Lord / 7 became the founder of n 

tiw *u° f of which was Babel 

uf T t he n I 01 tLl3 I 1311 , 1161 ’ tlia £rst <% founded 
i- ;j ie ndu F-' «*«Kl. tie Bibj-l™ of rabneinwnt 
a £ es > c * tlS; ®jy of the province which bora the 

saine name, and of the Babyfomo-Chaldaam emote 
J hr ™nt brevity of the genealogical synopsis eon- 
^ned m the earlier chapter! of th? book o/ceu^ 

JEW Ji] -' Lor . v of Babel in comparative 

obbvroa Of umxwpored information we arc idmoat 
utterly dratitcto- but the few scatter^ notice*, dis¬ 
tributed at wide intervals through the Iteratura of 
pagan^m are satisfactory witnesses to the veracity of 
tbo little that the Bible teacher u a on this subject. 

As the descendants of Cam dissaved a taste for 
rofirLjnrr human life by ingenious inventions, ;ls mm 
cast down from bis state of primitive innocence, sought 
to supply the artificial wonts of his degraded nature, 
und to make the devernesa of handicraft meet the difa. 
cult,efl ™ch t be earth, now “ cursed for bis site ” 
opi^,ed to the “sweat of his brow-” yo was it it 
ft Inter penod, with the descendants of Ham. ’^o 
filching of a cherished and loving forefather gladdened 
- tr fodaj no prayer for plentoouatiess, invoked by a 
venerable Sim who bad breathed bis last with hands 
rated in benediction on the heads of dieir children 
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Iiun^ around the memories mid stimulated the energies 
of these unworthy descendants of the antediluvian 
tf preacher of righteousness.” They were, after a 
manner, deserted of God; their stubborn ipiyt sought 
not i« heal its sufferings by repentance, hut to over¬ 
come them by adventurous and persevering nets of 
human enterprise. Itapine and plunder, and warfare 
on a small scale, became the pursuits of the marauding 
proj^eny of Ham; till one cludtaio; more systematic 
in Ma boldness, mote politic in lain speculations, sought 
hi bring Lis dissipated forces to n common centre, and 
to collect the tents or huts of his hardy follower* into 
a kind of loco] community* Like ancient Rome at it# 
outset, the Itabel of Nimrod may have been an asylum 
for the outcast and profligate—mi Akatiu, to which 
the “ children of men" bankrupt in faith and morals, 
resorted, and forgot the simplicity of the godly life of 
the patriarchs in the ingenious infidelities and boastful 
self-reliance of an artificial society. 

But the degradation of the human nice wo? not eon- 
nnrd to the posterity ot Ham. Gradual innovations, 
the result of evil comitiunicarions, or of man's natural 
dereliction of righteousness aggravated the pride, and 
iumented die evil paisions ot the whole, human race, 
until they developed themselves in one grand effort of 
presumption. Jtj cn had begun to feel their own power 
but the recent catastrophe of the Deluge leR some fears 
which they were almost unwilling to acknowledav 
While the awful desolation of die earth worked 
thear superstition, their fnttli in the merciful promHe 
of God wsa feeble, and they sought to build a totter 
which should afford a refuge against the contingency 
of another flood Whether we regard this bold un\i 
energetic attempt as originating in their fears of a 
judgment which God hod expreufr declared should 
not again visit the earth, or as a philosophical attempt 
to nx ft common centre round which the human raco 
should range themselves, and thereby prevent the 
scattering over the face of the earth/ 1 which might 
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icpYci probable in an infhntifo ami half-formed pom- 
rntmjtv, the event proves that sotur evil feelings n^st 
have influenced the design. Jt bits been truly observed, 
that “ idea of preventing- their being scattered 
a Inroad by building- a lofty tower is applicable in the 
remarkable nuinutr to the wide and lore! plains 
oi Baby Ionia, where scarcely one object arista different 
from another to ^xiiile the traveller in his journey ing, 
and which in those early days, as at present, were 
a sea of land, the compass being- then unknown,” 1 
Josephus* Ima ascribed the whole undertaking to tho 
agency of Nimrod, even regarding it as an act of 
revenge for the destruction of their- fathers; but the 
more moderate critic ism of other writers ngreen in 
referring it to the desire of political centralization, 
mingled with the vain JiOfM) of lenving tn posterity 
a conspicuous monument of their greatns&s and paN 
severance. 

Traditions the most extravagant, opinions the most 
varying,,, and criticisms on frivolling both in their fltn- 
txvticaJ oharaoter, have failed to shake the credit of 
this early narrative of man’s presumption. The acute 
and learned, but ineo a-sfant Julian foon d little elsa in 
this history but a subject for jest; while others, mors 
reverential to the word of Holy Writ, but over inge¬ 
nious in their attempts at its expedition, saw in it 
nothing more than a plausible attempt to account for 
the diversity of languages, and tho dispersion of man¬ 
kind. Far mote rational is the opinion of HeeranJ 
who asserts that * l there is perhaps nowhere else to be 
found a narrative eo venerable for its antiquity, or so 
important in the history of civilisation, in which wp 
have lit once preserved the traces of primeval in ter- 
national commerce, tho first political associations, and 
the hint erection of secure and permanent dwellings/ 1 

1 K i Uri* I?ih(i^n! Cyclop «i Uil, vol. i. p. 2ft”. Co m rets roj 
*dEtiun of Calcth-fn Biblical Dictionary, p. 1 It). 

* An ri. juiih s, L J, 

1 AtiaLiG HaliDiii, rot ii. p, 140 ; qUPUlJ iu lioun, t e . 
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But the great offence of wliich the tower of Babel 
the result, was the crying sin of idolatry. The 
collateral evidence of pagan writers shows an early 
tendency to the worship of the heavenly bodies ; l and 
there ^eems some reason for believing, with an excel- 
lent writer/ that these apostates from the worship of 
the true God had commenced the structure of the 
Tower of Babel, not with the wild conceit of raising 
it tilt its top should reach to heaven, hut that its top 
should he sacred to the heavens, the common temple 
ot worship, and centre of their idolatrous union* The 
same passion for worshipping in the “high placed 
which subsequently led men to perform their devotions 
on the summits. of mountains, or on the house top, 
would probably operate ou the mind* of these early 
idol* tore, and, dwelling in a flat country, they would 
substitute architectural structures to supply the defi¬ 
ciencies of nature. 

But whatever may he the doubts and difficulties 
connected with the history of the Tower of Babel, ic 
w earliest evidence of the uncontrollable energy of 
nmn r uver preying onward, and seeking to reuse hiui«dt 
not to the sublimity of a purified faith and conscience, 
but to the self-sufficient nobility of dominion over his 
fellows. As we advance la our study of history,, we 
find the Gama spirit developing iteeEf in the sturdy 
despotism of Eastern governments, the same imth-ed 
industry rearing the most sublime and elaborately 
fimshed structures in attestation of its efforts, and the 
fume fongotfulness of a creator confounding its own 
devices, and leaving, in piles of ghastly ruins, instruc¬ 
tive,, but soon forgotten lessons of hunt ill ty. 

_I shall again revert to this budding, m connection 
wath the Temple of H&his, supposed to have occupied 
the same site; meanwhile, I will attempt to sketch the 
glones of ancient Babylon, and to lead the reader to 
the serious contemplation of the melancholy picture 

1 Cieard, itt' I>Ev r L L proem, 

* Item Grove:, on [he; PetitoUiKh, p. Ud* 
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presented by the shapeless mounds which occupy the 
ground where its colossal walls once challenged the 
skill of the conqueror and the might of armies. 

Whatever may have been the energy and intel¬ 
ligence of the liumulus of the Eastern world* and 
"great us may have been the results brought about by 
hie crafty and resolute policy, Babel must have Ijeeo 
hut an infant city in comparison with the Babylon ot n 
later period. Betas is, by common consent, the prince 
to whom much of the magnificence of this city owed 
its origin* and although the Bible furnishes us with no 
information as to his immediate successors, pagan 
history affords ft sufficiently plausible account of their 
share in the work of improvement. 1 Among such 
narratives, it is not unusual to find a woman occupy¬ 
ing a conspicuous position j and the ioeniirands of 
Babylon is, to- our own [deft, aft probable a character as 
Catherine of Russm or Elisabeth of England. It lifts 
become fashionable to explain away facts, and to re¬ 
duce real personages to ideal representatives of prin¬ 
ciples or developments in society. Seminmia has 
been of the number whose very existence haft thus 
been colled in question. But while wv tony admire the 
ingenuity that can thus convert history into fiction, wo 
must deprecate the danger of reducing fairly estab¬ 
lished truths to plausible fictions, of reasoning facts into 
theories, and substituting rationalistic assertion fur his¬ 
torical statement* The greatest objection to such 
theory ia its easy proneness to abuse. The same prin¬ 
ciple that, in the hands of Niebuhr, haft struck spares of 
truth into the patch werk-.^hreels of early Roman his- 

1 11 Bfllti-R Lr sud to have rcl.-Ou'd *L JSabjJott* r_iT 3i , ‘'£* D C, 
1333, in the time of Sh am riW, j,adjl e of ltn*A ; anti W- h avc tieen 
flnceeededl'J Ninns, Sendiwmis, Ninjas, *n-i olheH; hnt nano 
of thfiM princes art ti43t$Ctid ift Scriptort* at Iea.it tiol tho 

title of Ksups of Babylon'—Calmct, p r JSJ0, ed. Robins^. 

3 I mar, perh*|H, be permiltoT U refer my duasiMl ieart^r* 
to BOme ri-morM on tfcri of iiistoty. in the preAcea; 

ta n] t jj- t iji^l atj u]j5 of Sophocles mid Euripides in a 
CtftJiiiicaJ Library, 
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torv, has, in th* crude rumblings of Strung elicited 
infidelity from the voice of Truth it,'-elf. 

But, white there seems to be little- reason for de¬ 
priving 1 Semirmnw of her historical existon lv + h? arc, 
no doubt, extremely deficient in information that cun 
bo relied on. r J’iios<e who- would judge of the character* 
of Queen Elizabeth from the panegyrics, dedications, 
and epigrams of her tuna, or who would believe all the 
traditions attached to the inemorv of Luorezin Borgin,* 
would perhaps feel satisfied with the loose narrative 
of public greatness and private crime, through which 
the memory of Seoiirtmiis ha.s reached our times. 
More philosophical readers will rather consider those 
narratives as springing from opposite views of the 
sanm character, and as therefore equally prone to 
although b different directions. Incest 
nvmier, and treachery on the one hand, intellectual 
vi-onr* unbounded liberality, and public spirit on the 
other, form the contradictory features of the picture 
hflld up to our view. K evertheless, Semiramfe divides 
tlie honour with Belus of being the founder of, at all 
ovents, the new- Babylon, 5 and it. is of this city m its 
duvs of glory that we will now attempt a description* 
Before detailing the account given by the ancient 
traveller and eye-witcfisj, licrodotus, we may observe 
that the flatness of the surrounding eonatry greatly 
fnvoiufl its probiahtlby. Its mu-^iva walls, unlike those 
forming the colossal rampart of China, hud to traverse 
no devious hill ranges, to depress thimweltes into no 
valleys. Hence the geometricul regularity, which ]j 
m seldom found even in the most modem "towns and 
cities, becomes not only easy, hut natural Pgrther- 
fjiurc, if the Babylonians, ns there is good reason to 
suppose, had really wade'some progress in astronomy 
the iwtoration of the Tower of Babel under its new 
luraa of the Temple of Bdus was a probable step, esjw?- 


1 do nnt h.m.-vrr, advwite Mr, ROMHfc mm untie ud 
fljjlrdn tui defend orUrisln.lv. fS<*B^hn'd edition, tdL its 
t f. Amm, M srcclL, jaiiL SCI, Qros r iL a, ■ 
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ciallv as, jrkirtmnwriwi^ a surrey of the PUTTounsibg 
corns try, it might have readily indicated the approach 
of an invading enprnv- 

Babylp formed an esnet srpaare, each of the sides 
being 130 furlongs (fifteen miles) in length, and itjj 
Vhcle circa it 480 furlongs or twenty leagues. I ts vs Us 
were eaghtr-seveo feet in thickness, so that several 
chariot* could run abreast along their summit* and 
thfljf were reared to the height of three hundred and 
fifty feet, ^ The vast ditch' which encomplied the 
walls had furnished the materials for the large bricks 
of which it was composed, and which also formed the 
lining of the ditch- The layers of brick wt-re osoienfed 
with bitumen, abundantly supplied by the pita in the 
neighbourhood, Twenty-five gates of brass on each 
yf the four aides, fanned the approaches to n corre- 
aponding number of streets intersecting one another at 
right angles, each street being fifteen mile* in length 
mid a hundred and fifty feet in width. To complete 
tlio internal arrangements, four other streets, with 
houses only on one side, the rum parts being on the 
other, were added, each being two hundred fret in 
length. By this precise regularity of arrangement, 
Babylon was divided into sir" hundred and seventy-six 
squares, each square Wing two miles ami a quarter in 
circuit- The houses were very lofty, being carried to 
the height of three or four *tEirios; but the width of 
the streets, and the open courts and garden* within 
hollow squares, trust have produced a pei'tecf ventila¬ 
tion and a healthy openness that fora u s!range con¬ 
trast to the cramped, irregular, and unhealthy streets 
in some of the most refined and civilized of modem 
cities, even in our own country, it is probable that 
the street* nearest the walls were devoted to mercan¬ 
tile adhirs and to the preservation of stores, while 
those nearer the centre Formed the remdencre of the 
higher dosses. "] in Euphrates intersected the city 
from north to south, and over it wa* erected n mag- 
nificeiit bridge, about a furlong in length, and sixty 
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feet in width. At its ejttremiries were two palaces, 
the old palace on the eastern side of the river, the new 
one on the western, Kefir the old palace stood tho 
Temple of TSelns. We will again listen to tfag descrip¬ 
tion of the Father of History. 1 

Ir the middle of the city, is tho temple of the god* 
Bolus, with brazen gates remaining up to my own tune, 
quadrangular, and occupying a space of two furlongs. 
In the middle of the sacred precinct stands a solid tower, 
a furlong Loth in depth and width] upon this tower 
another is erected, and another upon this, to the nura* 
her of eight towers. An accent to them has been 
formed on the outside, in a spiral staircase running' 
round all the towers. As one reaches about half wav, 
resting-place? and seats are provided. In the last 
tower is a large shrine, and within the temple lies a 
large bed well appointed, and near it stands a golden 
table ; hut there is no imago within] nor does any one 
remain there by night hut ft native female, one whom 
ilie god has chosen in preference to all others, as aav 
the Chaldeans, who are the priests of the god. And 
these ^ame men assert what 1 can by no means believe, 
namely, that the god himself frequents the temple, and 
repose? on the couch. And there belongs to the 
temple in Babylon another shrine lower down, where 
there stands a Targe golden imago of the god, and near 
it is placed a huge golden table, and the pedestal and 
the throne are of gold ; and, a? the Chaldiwins assert, 
these things were made for eight hundred talents of 
gold. And outside tho shrine is a golden altar] and 
there is also another jpeat altar where offerings of sheep 
are sacrificed, for it is not lawful to sacrifice vic tim* 
upon the golden altar,but sucklings only] but upon the 
greater altar the Chatdmans offer eveiy year athouiand 
talents worth of frankincense at the time w hen thev 
celebrate the festival of the god. And there was at 
that time a golden statue in the temple twelve cubits 


1 Herodotus, 1.1£1. 
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jn height; but I did not it, and speak merely from 
the report of the Chaldeans.” 

The whole of the temple was enriched with the offer- 
logs of’ prints devotees, consisting of massive golden 
censers, statues, cups, and sacred vessels, of a weight 
and value scarcely to he imagined. 

There is Little doubt that the external form of this 
tower, with the stones gradually tapering in width, 
gave it the appearance of a pyramidal edifice. Suck 
structure-^ are common in India, the finest, specimen 
being the great pagoda at Tam ore, dedicated to the 
god Siva, It is about two hundred feet in height, and, 
like the temple of Bolus, stands within an area enclosed 
by high walU, and contains a chain tier that receives no 
light but horn lamps, Such building* have also been 
discovered in Mexico, 1 Strength of form and conve¬ 
nience in building—such structures forming their own 
scaffolding by their ascending pint forms—are obvious 
reason- 1 ; for tfie adoption of the pyramidal style in the 
infancy of architecture, the rude state of implements, 
and the rough simplicity of mechanical Appliance** 

Let ns now turn to smother wonder of Babylon, her 
palace and hanging garden*, which claimed a place 
among the wonders of the ancient world. But we 
must first briefly advert to the character and career of 
Nehuchiidn mmi r, the most magnificent of Babylon’s 
kings, to whom they owed their origin. 

I am not going to enter into the chronological diffi¬ 
culties of the intermediate history, hut shall content 
myself with observing that Nebuchadnezzar had been 
associated in the Chnlikenn empire with his fattier, 
Nabopolassar, and that his first appearance In history is 
ns a conqueror. I laving recovered Cnrchemi&h, which 
had been wrested from the empire by Pharaoh Necfao 
about B,c, 607, he turned his arm^ against the Plnn- 
nicians and the Jews, carrying Jehotachim, king of 
Judah, info captivity, but subsequently leaving him 

• Compare Long* Egyptian Antiquities, vnh i p, 18-11, sqq, vol. 
B. p. 253, isqq^ anil T&ykrs C-fllmat, p- 121, fiotiinsan^ finiitioD. 
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in Judiea, stipulating; however, for the payment of a. 
heavy tribute, The detail of the subsequent revolts 
of the Jews, tertninatiag in the death of the unfor¬ 
tunate ZedekUh, will be reserved for our r^inrks on 
Jerusalem. 

It is to be doubted whether Nebuchadnezzar wa.* 
not actuated by policy in bid lenity towards Jehoi&chun, 
rather than by humiunty, and we may fairly suppose 
that, like the Homan emperors at ll subsequent period, 
he had perceived the irritable and uncertain disposition 
of the Jaws, and preferred a conciliating - compromise tq 
an attempt to rale them ns a conquered nation. His 
design was, however, frustrated, and it wus not until 
u.c. 538 tlmt Jerusalem, wholly conquered, gave no 
further trouble* 

Scripture furnishes u_s with many interesting particu¬ 
lar* of the life of tbis prince. That he was a scourge 
of the wicked in the hands of the T*ord, the fate of 
Tyre 1 sufficiently tenches. With unlimited, resources, 
both of troops and treasuro, loaded with the spoils of 
conquered nations, and with a valour anti determination 
heightened and matured by constant experience, IVelm- 
chunfizrair entered on the government of Babylon. 
How fir bn- may have entertained right notions con¬ 
cerning bi> God; how fer God may have been with him $ 
whether this (,i vessel of wrath ,f bad had his heart soft¬ 
ened and his pride rebuked by a consciousness of (he 
truth, we cannot clearly judge. Rut we have good 
reason for supposing that lie was not a more heathen, 
that Ins mind was at times awakened to the truth, and 
that he may have been nn object of God’s firnj mercy, 
ns well as an instrument of his anger. Of the mekn- 
choir story of his blindness of heart, his deadly pride, 
and detection from God, we shall soon have occasion to 
epeak. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having- finished the work of cen- 

2 u«it, turned his attention to aggrandizing the magui- 
ccnce of tins marvellous city. Repairs and decora- 
1 n,c. B712, 
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tion^ throughout the old portions of the city, and new- 
public buildings of wonderful extent and beauty, 
Nelitic liftdnflgsa r a claim to be conaidrad a second 
founder of u the Indy of Iringdonis.”! 

The h unking: gardens which adorned the new palace 
cuitoined an area of four hundred square feet, und 
were composed uf several Lirjre terraces, the uppermost 
of which *tuod on a level with the summit of the city 
walls. The ascent from one terrace to another was by 
staircases ten feet in width. This vast mass w^ sap. 
jwrted by large meshes, built one upon another, externally 
strengthened by a wall twanty-two feet, in thkkn&e, 
covered with stopas,rushes, bitumen, and plates of lead, 
to prevent leaking. On the highest terrace was ;m 
aqueduct, supplied with water from the river by a pump, 
from whence die whole gardens were watered. Tnulh 
tion assigns this splendid work to the affectionate com¬ 
plaisance of Nebuchadnezzar for hia wife Amytis, the 
dsngbtsr of Aftvng$$, who retained a yearning for the 
mountains nod forests of Media,* Quintim Curtins, a 
picturesque though careless writer, assures m that these 
gardens presented, at a distance, the apjiearanco of u 
Forest growing on its native mountains. The oflect, in 
tt country so Hat ns Babylon, find so deficient in rich 
acannry, must have been magnificent. 

Although these hanging gardens are not mentioned 
in Scripture, there in, nevertheless, pathetic reference in 
tin:! Psalms/te the gardens which reena to have lined 
the bunks of the EupWt^ Here were tho “ willows™ 
on which the captive children, who hud so oft forgotten 
their God, but who dung with sad remembrance to 
their Jerusalem , u hung their harps,” and to which u vnl- 
ley of willows ” the captive Moabites were transported.* 
T he language of the Psalmist would lead m to believe 
thur ? besides tbe Euphrates, Babylon was irrigated by 
a conflict arable number of streams and rivulets, which 

1 Tsw. Ixvii. & T 

* Svfl Intpp. on Quint. Cmt v^ I, 52, p. 5I&, od. SiuA, 

1 nuttrfi. i t * Isa. x*. 7, 

C 
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probably gave an additional coolness and beauty to tlia 
opeu courts and gardens, that filled the open squares 
throughout the city. 

With reason .then, might the inspired prophets vie with 
each other in eulogising Babylon us “ the gifst," 1 “the 
praise of the whole earth,”*"“ the beauty of the Clnd- 
dee's excellency.” 3 With reason might profane authors 
revel in descriptions of its might and its magnificence. 
Yet was it with Babylon, as witL. ancient Rome. 11 fell 
a prey to tins foe, when its greatness seemed consum- 
mutea. The giofioQS, successful, and luxurious reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar was the hectic flush, the dazzlingglare, 
which heralded the decay that was corroding its inward 
frame; it was the blaze of the fire that was to giro 
place to blackened ruins and smouldering ashes. 

Vice, dissipation, and extravygance, in every form, 
were the oharticteristics of the Babylonians in subse¬ 
quent times j and although we may suppose their 
degradation to have been arrested during the life of 
Nebuchadnezzar, though his valour and determination 
may have curbed the progress of evil, yet it ja highly 
probable that rite progress of crime, the natural conse¬ 
quence of idolatry, had already set in, and was rapidly 
doing its work. Furthermore, it lias ever been the 
policy of conquerors to amuse their people, rendered 
re'-rh^i by a previous life of excitement mid plunder, 
by the more seductive, but le^s revolutionary, allure¬ 
ments of pleasure and pageantry. The supposition that 
some such motives stimulated the conduct of Me bn. 
chadnesznr, derives additional corroboration from the 
fact that the papulation brought to Bubyion were n 
mixed people, chiefly composed of captives of all 
nations^ Among eucli a people, there mnft Imve 
been certain desperate character?, to whom the smal¬ 
lest hope of success would have acted as a satisfactory 
reason for revolt j and the surest way to deaden the 
sensibility of men to ‘heir dependent condition, would 
be to make that condition as agreeable a? possible, by 
1 Dan. It. 30. 1 J er. U. 41. 1 Isa. ilviL 5. 
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appealing to man’s worst passions and strongest pro¬ 
pensities. 1 

But the king himself had well nigh fallen, a victim 
to the ranjfy, which w so often the" deadly curse of 
earthly greatness, M to Log 1 on the magnificence he 
had retired around him, powering on the multitudes, 
that bowed to him ns lord and muster, and, perhaps 
in the same benighted spirit as David oif old, number¬ 
ing to him self The amount of Iiis treasures, the kin" 
spike and said—“ Is not this great Babylon, that l 
have built for the house of the kingdom, by the might 
of my jwjiver, and for the honour oi my majesty V' z 

Terrible was the rebuke which fell upon the ear of 
the terrified king. Scarcely had lie uttered the vaunt¬ 
ing exclamation, 11 while the word was in Jiis mouth, 
there fell a voice from heaven, saying, 0 king Nebu- 
cliadnezjHLj*, to rlin* it is spoken \ the kingdom is 
departed from thee. And they shall drive thee from 
men, and thy dwelling skull he with the beasts of the 
field: they shall make thee to cut grass as osen, and 
seven times shall puss over thee, until thou know rkut 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, utid, 
gireth it to whomsoever ho will." 3 

Whether, bv this terrific denunciation, Nehuchad- 
ntezur was really degraded to the condition threatened, 
or whether its effect was to impress his mind with a 
hypochondriac *■ ■h'-h k-iim* under which he seemed to 
have lost the attributes of rati on id humanity, must not be 
hastilv decided. Morbid melancholy has often accom¬ 
panied the private moments of the greatest conquerors 
and the sternest politician,*; and minds the most ener¬ 
getic, and judgments the rapst profound, have been made 

1 I would wink my clansinsl rvmJiTS to compare th, 1 nr 
poJtc-Y of Cra'-os in rtgurenea tq tli@ rwolt^-d Lidiios. HfrvdoL 
i. 106. 

5 This most puinfat, but most krttrifctWin h Mi try should Up 
cotum™! *iih the sublime sjiologue in Luke sit 16, Hqq. 

* 1) au. ip. *29 t sqq t 

“ Thift vii-iv 1 1 ilh been advocated bj mmv critic*, mc Dr, 
iitto’i CfcJcjuLMha, 
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the toys of II wondering fancy, revelling in man's 
power *of self-deception* But the scripture narrative 
j 5 fearMy distinct in its narrative as a feet [i The 
aam& hour wuh the things fulfilled upon ( NebiJchfltf- 
nezitsif : and lie was driven from men, and did nut 
grass as oxen, and his tody was wet with the dewuf 
heaven, till Ids hairs were grown like eagles 1 feathers, 
and his noils like birds’ claws, 3 ' Besides, the moral lesson 
to a .sinning ami idolatrous nation wotild have been lost, 
if a mere seclusion-seeking monomania or lycauthrcny 
had been the only infliction. How much more vividly 
would the sensual Babylonians hnve been, impressed 
with Hod’s power, more terribly awed bv its e fleets, if 
they beheld him, to whom they had addressed every 
mark of oriental adulation and reverence, gravelling 
amidst the beasts of the field, bereft alike of the power 
of the king and the dignity of the man 1 

At the expiration of the time foretold, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar ei woke to a consciousness of dawning reason, and 
with a gladdened and grateful heart brake forth into 
thanks for tbe merry shewn by Hi in,“ whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment : and those that 
walk in pride be is able to abase." 

There is every reason to suppose that this fearful 
lesson took effect, at least with the thinking class of 
men, and that the court for some time set the example of 
tlte worship of the true Hod. But this repentance was 
but short lived. A gigantic image was erected in the 
plains of Dura, and the whole people recalled to tha 

S ractice of idolatry. The noble resistance of the three 
swish captives, und their miraculous deliverance from 
the flames to which they had been condemned, une 
circumstances too well known to need recapitulation. 
Modem writers seem to concur in placing the death 
of N ebuahadnezsar in the same year us this hist defec¬ 
tion from the oft-offended Almighty. I must, how¬ 
ever, express my opinion that Prioeanv is more correct 
in following the simple narrative of Daniel, :md in 
Husking the death of r^ebuchudneziar follow Ins res to- 
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ration from madness . 1 His decease is generally placed 
about B. C. 562. 

With Nebuchadnezzar the glory of Babylon de- 
parted, son Evil-Menodach was a vicious and 
pod i gate prince, but displayed much hindness and 
liberality towards the conquered king of Judah, 
JehoiacJiin. His brief reign of two years was only 
distinguished by unbridled indulgence of evil passions, 
extravagance, and indolent mismanagement j and a 
conspiracy of his own relations involved himself imd 
Lis luckless favourite in untimely destruction .* 

But it was- not until the reign of ftebuehadnezzarifi 
grandson, Belshazzar, that Babylon began to expe¬ 
rience the sad reverses with which the prophets had 
long since threatened her, and of which we shall make 
fuller mention when we view her in her ruined and 
desolate condition. Im-ligiott and immorality hud in- 
creased tenfold ; and when the king, in a moment of 
frenzied pride, brought out the sacred vessels of the 
temple of the Jews, to be polluted by the lips of idol- 
worshippers and licentious concubines, the miraculoiiA 
handwriting on the well proclaimed that the cup of 
wrath was filled up, and that the days of the wicked 
prince were mmibercd. 

There is little doubt that the death of Belshazzar 
followed almost immediately. During the time that had 
elapsed in sending for the wise men, and subee^ueutij 
for Darnel, to interpret the mysterious writing, Cyrus 
had entered the city, and penetrated to the very 
interior of the palace. Belshazzar had held out against 
the enemy, and had retained the empire for seventeen! 
years j but this woa to be attributed, not to his own 
bravery or wisdom, hut to the able conduct of the 
queen-mother, Nitocris. So celebrated was this woman 

1 Connection, wi. p r HP, sq. Frfua the flense great wort, p. 
learn that WIUmti P^nn, t?: + Quaker, wished to have [ha 
City of Pennxjlvania built according to the design of Babylon, 
oat that tit* piiui was followed to a rondderabJe pattern . 

* Friileflox, p, 15 U. 
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for hep energy and foresight, that a Herodotus gpenJcs 
oi her as it she had been sovereign, and attributes; to 
her Jill those works about Babylon, which other authors 
ascribe to hep son” 1 The great Juke, however, awl the 
aaud, which this queen hud completed, proved fatal to 
the city \ for Cjuus, having drained the Euphrates by 
means of the receptacle thus afforded for the suiwr- 
fiaous waters, was enabled to enter Babylon. And in 
after-days, by the breaking down of the banks at the 
head oi the canal, the river was turned that wav j and 
as no cere hod been taken to reduce it to its fanner 
channel by repairing the breach, all the country on 
that side was overflown and inundated by it. 

^Thei'lan we pursue prevents our entering into de* 
tails ot the many discrepancies and variations in the 
accounts of the taking of Babylon, and the death of 
Beksbazzar, But there is one' grand centre where aU 
narratives meet k wonderful harmony, in the fulfll- 
lueut of prophecy. 

Every cireunnitance of the min of this u hammer of 
the whole earth,"- is set forth in minute and vivid 
portraiture in the burdens of tsaiaii 1 and Jeremiah.* 
Its «ego by an army of Madfis, Elamites, and Arme¬ 
nians; the seizure ot the lords of the river j the con- 
nisLcm that prevailed throughout the city, and the 
djdtyjirtening tear that paralyzed the stoutest hearts, 
are all detailed as 1 hough pissing before the eves of 
the inspired heralds of the divine wroth* lake the 
Troy of the poets, it was to be taken when drunken- 
M— and riot hud plunged its chiaftaiiis into that sleep 
from which they were to awake only to a consciousness 
more horrible than (he « bitterness of death” through 
which they bad passed* Nature itself seemed to be 
turned from her wonted course ♦ and the river, which 
had watered the gardens of her glory, was to retire 


t | p<lHto whotn I am raalufj- indebted* 

J "f. L 

* See mu- Xiw iJwi, 4e., with dm cojvkuB and cn'tettdnlmr 
™™*“T of Sktpss. * 5m t i^q. 1 
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from its proper limits smd open a diy pathway for 
the destroyer. With Babylon, it was to be a , When 
hod overthrew Sudoiu and Gomorrah. « It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation ; neither .shall the Arabian 
E“™ J«rta tberaj neither bWI the shepherds mak# 
their fold there: but wild beasts of the desert shall 
be there j and their houses shall bo full of dolefid 
creatures; and owls shall dweU there, and satvrs shall 
dance there. And the a dd beasts of the isfrmh shall 
cry in their desolate homes, and dm pons in their 
peasant places, and her time is near to come, and her 
days thnll not be prolonged.” 1 

Such is n brief sketch of Babylon in its greatcees: 
euc-U were the vices that brought about, and such the 
predictions that announced, its ruin. Like Home, it 
iell through its own magnitude, its forgetfulness of the 
proper nobility of man, and its deadly pride* 

longer an empire, it became a tributary protfm* 
oi the new power of the Persian^ Unavailing- revolts 
ngmnst the Persian yoke brought down fresh judg- 
ments, and Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes gradually 
stripped it of its walls, its towers, and its palaces. 
Strabo, writing in the reign of Augustus, declares that 
iJBOylon had then become so desolate, that it miHit 
be culled tt vast desert. T n the time of Pausfmias* 
fragments of the wails alone bore witness of its forme* 
existence; and subsequently, n miserable yilhige occu¬ 
pies the site of this proudest city of the earth. 

. ^ remaiiLS for us to give some idea of Babylon in 
rts present condition, or rather to notice some of the 
rums supposed to bear witness to her downfall, 

. Y\te must Brat, however, observe, that the actual 
site oi Babylon Is very uncertain, and that there is 
considerable reason to believe that it has dninE'cd with 
the fortunes of it# people. To Austin Henry Lnynid, 
the enthusiastic and enlightened scholar, rind his "well- 
directed researches, amidst all the disadvantages op- 
1 Ian. iiii. 6. £. 1 vUi. 33, p, 6US, ed* Edtm. 
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posed by a tasteless and feeble-minded government, 
we owe almost all our real knowledge on the subject, 
and for his descriptions we may fairly claim a hearing, 
before we notice any previous descriptions. • 

After noticing the variety in the forms of cuneiform 1 
writing found in the various ruins, Lavard proceeds as 
follows:—“The inscriptions in the Babylonian cha¬ 
racter, from the ruins near Hillah,* can be shown to 
belong to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and conse¬ 
quently to a period subsequent to the fall of the 
Assyrian Empire. The name of that monarch is 
found upon them all. Amongst the ruins of Niffer, 
to the south of Hillah, Major Rawlinson has dis¬ 
covered other inscriptions with a new royal name; but 
it is uncertain to what period they belong. That 
eminent antiquary, who tvas, I believe, the first to 
identify the name of Nebuchadnezzar on the bricks 
and tablets from the ruins so long believed to be those 
of the scriptural Babylon, inclines to the opinion that 
Niffer may represent its true site, whilst tne mounds 
around Hillah are the remains of a more recent city 
of the same name. Nor is this supposition of the 
existence of two Babylons inconsistent with history 
and Eastern customs. Nebuchadnezzar declares that 
he built the city . 3 After the successful revolt of the 
Babylonians, and the fall of Nineveh, it is not impro¬ 
bable that Nebuchndnezzar, on founding a new empire, 
w'hich was to rival the Assyrian in power and extent, 
should have desired to builu a capital worthy of it. 
During the Assyrian supremacy, the ancient capital of 

* i. t. wedge shaped, eo called from the letters being formed 
of various combinations of small wedges. 

* The usually assigned site of Babylon. 

* See Dan. it. 20, as above. The term “ bant," however, 
admits of much greater latitude, and I have been unwilling to 
adopt any conjecture too readily. I must, however, confess that 
Laynrd's view is strongly borne out by his quotation from 
Josephus, c. Ap. L, who, on the authority of Berosus, asserts that 
Nebuchadnezzar repaired the then existing city of Babylon, and 
added another to it. 
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the Chaldees may have portly fallen into ruins; and it 
was perfectly in accordance with the customs and pre¬ 
judices of an Eastern people to choose for rebuilding 
it a new sjje not for removed from the old. Babvlon 
affords more than one instance of thus very custom. 
The successor of Alexander the Great in the empire of 
the East, seeking for a capital, did not rebuild Bnby- 
lon, which had again fallen into decay. He chose a 
site near it on the banks of the Tigris, founded a new 
city, calling it Seleucia, after his own name, and partly 
constructing it of materials taken from Babylon. 3ul>- 
sequentlv, when another change of dynasty*took place, 
the Parthian succeeding to the Greek, the city wits 
again removed, and Ctesiphon rose on the opposite 
side of the river. After the Persians came the Arabs, 
who, desiring to found a capital for their new empire, 
chose a different site; still, however, remaining in the 
vicinity of the old. Changing the locality more than 
once, they at length built the celebrated citv of Bagh¬ 
dad, which actually represents the ancient Babylon/’ 1 
The words of Bayard cannot fail to carry authority 
with them, supported as they are by the constant prac¬ 
tice of eastern nations. But till more is known of 
these very ruins—till a clearer line of demarcation can 
be discovered between the histories of these neigh¬ 
bouring nations, in their independent or their tributary 
state, we cannot readily depend upon analogy as our 
guide. The histories of Babvlon and Nineveh are so 
curiously interwoven with each other that it is difficult 
to say where the one ends and the other begins. Fur¬ 
thermore, our surveys of Babvlon are far less perfect 
than those which Botta and Bayard have carried out 
at Khorsabad, Mosul, and Nimroud. Nothing but an 
equal amount of investigation can justify anything like 
a parallel view of their history and antiquities. With¬ 
out, therefore, denying the truth of this great anti¬ 
quarian’s statements, we will content ourselves with 
Kick’s description of the great mounds of ruins which 
. 1 L*yard’s Nineveh, roL iL p. 173, sqq. 
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occupy the surrounding- neighbourhood! In readme 1 
those particulars, 1 would wish the reader to observe 
three things ■ tirst, that whatever doubts nuiv exist 
u to the lu-ectfSj era. of the buildings whose, fragments 
are thus disentombed, there is no doubt that the Ba¬ 
bylon of the Scriptures Lb to be sought for atnoi% 
them; ^aaondly, that although the Bits Nicnroud has, 
even by recent scholars, been regarded us occupying 
the sky of r]je undent temple of Eelus, 1 or the more 
ancient tower of Babel, Lavunfa Bceptiekrm on the 
subject is, at least, entitled to investigation ; and, 
thirdly, that the remains of walls found m these dis¬ 
tricts i( do not enclose the space attributed to either 
Babylon or Nineveh, hut from qundraiigiikir enclosures 
of more moderate dimensions, which appear to have 
been attached to the royal dw ellings, or were, perhaps 
intended us places of refuge in case of a siege. 1 " 11 

Rich, many years the' Resident of the East India 
Company at iinghdad, was a man ®f whose enterprise, 
industry, eitensive and varied learning, and r.ue in¬ 
fluence over the inhabitants o the country, acquired as 
much by character ns position, eminently qualified for 
the task. 1 We may add that a deep senso of the 
marvellous operations of the Almighty, working cut 
his judgments in accordance with his forewarnings, 
through the voices of prophets, gives a weight and 
solemnity ta tlie tone of UicVs speculations, which can¬ 
not ^ too much excite oitr admiration. We present our 
readern with the folio wring extracts :— 

li The ruins of Babylon may be said almost to com- 
mnneo from HohnwiL a very indifferent khan, close to 
which is a large canid, with a bridge over it; the whole 
country between it and HiHah exhibiting, at intervale, 
traces of building, in which are discover able burnt and 
ttnburnt bricks nod bitumen. Throe mounds, iq 
eular, attract attention from their magnitude. The 
district called by the natives BRAredh Babel extends 

' K‘'y™san'i Cnlmet, aaj Kitlo’a Biblieal Crelop aMii. 
mevtti, VoL n. p.-2.77. i Jja jinil, p h 
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on both sides of the Euphrates. The ruins of the 
eastern quarter of Babylon, commence about two miles 
&bo\6 Hulah, and consist of two large masses or mounds, 
connected with, and lying north and south of each other; 
and several smaller ones which cross the plain at dif¬ 
ferent intervals. At the northern termination of the 
plain is Pietro della Valle’s ruin j from the south-east (to 
ev idently once joined, being only obliterated 
there by two canals) proceeds a narrow ridge or mound 
of earth, wearing the appearance of having been a boun¬ 
dary wulL This ridge forms a kind of circular enclo¬ 
sure, and joins the south-east point of the most southerly 
of the two grand masses. The whole area, enclosed by 
the boundary on the east and south, and the river on 
the west, is two miles and six hundred yards from east 
to west—as much from Pietro della Valle’s ruin to the 
southern part of the boundary, or two miles and one 
thousand yards to the most southernly mound of all. The 
first grand mass of ruins south, is one thousand one hun- 
dred yards in length, and eight hundred in the greatest 
breadth. The most elevated part may he about fifty or 
feet above the level of the plain j and it has been 
dug into for the purpose of obtaining bricks. On the 
north, Is a valley of five hundred and fifty yards in 
length, the area of which is covered with tussocks of 
rank grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of very little 
elevation. To this succeeds the second grand heap of 
ruins, the shape of which is nearly a square of seven 
hundred yards length and breadth'. This is the pluce 
where Beauchamp 1 bad previously made his observa¬ 
tions ; and it certainly is the most interesting part of 
the ruins of Babylon. Every vestige discoverable in 
it declares it to have been composed of buildings far 
superior to all the rest which have left traces in the 
eastern quarter: the bricks are of the finest description, 
and, notwithstanding this is the grand storehouse of 
them, and that the greatest supplies have been, and 

| M. Beauchamp, View Genera] of Babylon. had visited ih ete 
rums several times previously to R»i»h . 
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are now constantly drawn from it, they appear still to 
he. abundant. In all these excavations walls of burnt 
brick, laid in lime-mortar of a very good quality, are 
seen ; and in addition to the substance^ generally 
strewed on the surfaces of all these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthenwarfc, 
marble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, the 
dazing and colouring of which are surprisingly fresh. 
In a hollow, near the southern part, I found a sepul¬ 
chral urn of earthenware, which had been broken in 
digging, and near it lay some human bones, which pul¬ 
verized with the touch. 

“ To be more particular in mv description of this 
moundnot more than two hundred yards from its 
northern extremity is a ravine, hollowed out by those 
who dig for bricks, in length about a hundred yards, 
and thirty feet wide by forty or fifty feet deep. On 
one side of it, a few yards of wall remain stand in" 1 , the 
face of which is very clear and perfect, and it apj>ears 
to have been the front of some building. The opposite 
side is so confused a mass of rubbish, that it should 
seem the ravine had been worked tluough a solid build- 
t Under the foundations of the southern end, an 
opening is made, which discovers a subterranean pass¬ 
age, floored and wulled with large bricks laid in bitu¬ 
men, and covered over with pieces of sandstone a yard 
thick, and several yards long, on which the whole 
weight rests, being so great as to have given a consider¬ 
able degree of obliquity to the side walls of the passage. 
It is half full of brackish water (probably rain-water 
impregnated with nitre in filtering through the ruins, 
which are all very productive of it); and the workmen 
say that some way on, it is high enough for a horse¬ 
man to pass upright: as much as I saw of it, it was 
Mwr seven feet in height, and its course to the south. 

I his is described by Beauchamp, who most unaccount¬ 
ably imagines it must have been part of the city wall 
1 he superstructure over the passage is cemented with 
bitumen; other ports of the ravine are cemented with 
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mortar, and the brick* have all writing: upon them. 
The northern end of the ravine appears to have been 
eroded by an extremely thick wail of yellowish brick, 
cemented by a brilliant white mortar, which 1ms been 
broken through in hollowing it out; and u little to the 
north of it, I. discovered what Beauchamp saw imper¬ 
fectly, and understood from the natives to be jui idol. 
I wan told the same, ami that it was discovered by an 
old Arab in digging; hut that, not knowing- what to do 
with it, be covered it up again. On sending for the old 
man, I set a number of men to work, who after a day's 
hard labour, Jald open enough of the statue to show that 
it was a lion of colossal dimensions, standing upon a 
p^estal of a course kind of gray granite, and of rode 
workmanship; in the mouth way u circular aperture, 
into which a man might introduce I ns fist. A little to the 
west of the ravins, is the nest remarkable object, called 
by the natives the Kasr, or Palace, by which appellation 
I shall designate the whole muss. It is a very remark- 
able ruin, which being uncovered, and in pure detached 
faum the rubbish, is visible for a connderuble distance, 
but so surprisingly fresh in its appearance, that it was 
only after a minute inspection, that I was satisfied of 
its being in reality a Babylonian remain. It con¬ 
sists of several walk and piers, which face the cardinal 
points, eight feet in thickness? exl seme places strength¬ 
ened by pilasters find buttresses, built of Hue burnt 
brick, still perfectly clean und sharp, laid in lime cem not 
of such a tenacity, that those whose business it is, have 
given up working, on account of the eitreme difficulty 
of extracting them, whole. The fops of these walls are 
broken, and many have been much higher. On the 
outside they have in some place* been cleared nearly to 
the foundations, but the internal spaces formed by them 
fire yet filled with rubbish j in some part.' almost to their 
Efuinmits. One part of the walls bus been split into 
three parts, and overthrown sa if by an earthquake; 
some detached wails of the same kind, standing ut dif¬ 
ferent distances, show what remains fo have been only 
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a small part of the original fabric, indeed, it appears 
that the passage in the ravine, together with the wall 
which crosses its upper end, was connected with it. 
There are some hollows underneath, in which several 
persons have lost their lives; so that no one will now 
venture into them, and their entrances have become 
choked up with rubbish. Near this ruin is a heap of 
rubbish, the sides of which are curiously streaked by 
the alternation of its materials, the chief part of whicn, 
it is probable, was unburnt brick, of which I found a 
small quantity in the neighbourhood; hut no reeds were 
discoverable in the interstices. There are two oaths near 
this ruin, made by the workmen who carry down their 
bricks to the river side, whence they are transported by 
boats to Hillah, and a little to the north-north-east of 
it is the famous tree, which the natives call Atbal&, and 
maintain to liave been flourishing in ancient Dabylon, 
from the destruction of which they sav God purposely 
preserved it, that it might afford Ali a convenient 
place to tie up his horse after the battle of Hillah ! It 
stands on a kind of ridge, and nothing more than one 
side of its trunk remains (by which it appears to have 
been of considerable girth); yet the branches at the top 
are still perfectly verdant, and gently waving in the 
wind, produce a melancholy rustling sound. It is an 
evergreen, something resembling the li/fnum citee , and 
of a Kind, 1 believe, not common in this part of the 
country, though I am told there is a tree of the same 
description at Bassora. All the people of the country 
assert that it is extremely dangerous to approach this 
mound after nightfall, on account of the multitude of 
evil spirits by which it is haunted. 

“ A mile to the north of the Kasr, and nine hundred 
and fifty yards from the river hank, is the last ruin of 
this serfes, described by Pietro della Valle. The natives 
call it Mukullil>£ (or, according to the vulgar Arab pro 
nunciation of these parts, >iujelib£, meaning ‘over¬ 
turned.’) It is of an oblong shape, irregular in its 
height, and the measurement of its sides, which face 
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the cardinal points; the northern aide being two hun¬ 
dred yards in length, the southern two hundred and 
nineteen; the eastern one hundred and eighty-two, 
und the western one hundred and thirty-six; the eleva¬ 
tion of the south-east or highest angle, one hundred and 
fortv-one feet. Near the summit west, appears a low 
wall, built of unbumt bricks, mixed up with chop]*d 
straw or reeds, and cemented with clay mortar of great 
thickness, having between each layer, a layer of reeds. 
All are worn into fiirrows by the weather; in some 

E laces of great depth. The summit is covered with 
eaps of rubbish; whole bricks with inscriptions on 
them are here and there discovered; the whole is 
covered with innumerable fragments of pottery, brick, 
bitumen, pebbles, vitrefied brick, or scoria, and even 
shells, bits of glass and mother-of-pearl There are 
many dens of wild beasts in various parts, in one of 
which I found the hones of sheep, and other animals, 
and perceived a strong smell like that of a lion. I also 
found quantities of porcupine’s quills, and in most can- 
ties ore numbers of bats and owls. It Is a curious 
coincidence that I here first heard the oriental account 
of satvrs. I had always imagined the belief of their 
existence was confined to the west; but a Chondor who 
was with me when I examined this ruin, mentioned by 
accident, that in this desert an animal is found resem¬ 
bling a mnn from the head to the waist, but having the 
thighs and legs of a sheep or goat ; he said al«o, that 
the” Arabs hunt it with dogs, und eat the lower parts, 
abstaining from the upper, on account of their resem¬ 
blance to those of the human species. * But the wild 
beast of the desert shall be there, and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, 
and satyrs shall dance there.’ Isa. xiii. 21.” 

In this Mujelib£ a quantity of marble was found 
some time since, and also a coffin of mulberry 
wood, containing a human body, enclosed in a 
tight wrapper, and apparently partially covered with 
bitumen. Mr. Rich, stimulated by this discovery. 
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again commenced his investigations, and witb the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 

« The men dug into a shaft or hollow pier, sixty 
feet square, lined with fine brick laid in bitumen, anil 
filled up with earth: in this they found a brass spike, 
some earthen vessels, one of which was very thin, and 
had the remains of white varnish on the outside, and 
a beam of date-tree wood. On the third day’s work 
thev made their way into the opening, and discovered 
a narrow passage nearly ten feet high, half filled with 
rubbish, fiat on the top, ami exhibiting both burnt and 
unburnt bricks; the former with inscriptions on them, 
and the latter, as usual, laid with a layer of reeds 
between every row, except in one or two courses near 
the bottom, w'here they were cemented with bitumen— 
a curious and unaccountable circumstance. This pass¬ 
age appeared as if it originally had a lining of fine 
burnt brick, cemented with bitumen to conceal the 
unburnt brick, of which the body of the building was 
principally composed. Fronting it is another passage 
(or rather a continuation of the same to the eastward, 
in w'hich direction it probably extends to a considerable 
distance, perhaps even all along the northern front of 
the MujeliM), choked up with earth: in digging out 
which I discovered, near the top, a w’ooden coffin, con¬ 
taining a skeleton in high preservation. Under the 
head of the coffin was a round pebble; attached to 
the coffin, on the outside, a brass bird, and inside, an 
ornnment of the same material, wliich had apparently 
been suspended to some j>art of the skeleton. These, 
could any doubt remain, place the antiquity of the 
skeleton beyond all dispute. This bein** extracted, a 
little further in the rubbish was found tne skeleton of 
a child; and it is probable that the whole of the pass¬ 
age, whatever its extent may be, was occupied in a 
similar manner. No skulLs were found either here or 
in the sepulchral urns at the hank of the river.” 

So much for the eastern side of the river. The 
western side affords no remains i m med ia tely adjacent 
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to the river j but about miles north-west of HillaL 
la a vast mass, culled by the Araba Birs KimtomL of 

winch Mr. Jikh gives the folio wing description t- _. 

w I Twt*$ the Bits under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the grandeur of its effect. The morrtm«- 
wee at first stormy, and threatened a severe tall of 
mm; but us we approached the object of our iottrnev, 
the heavy cloud separating' discovered the Bim frowi- 
m S over t lie plain, and presenting the appejunnee of a 
circular hill, crowned by a tower, with a high ridge 
extending along the foot of it. It bring entirely 
concealed from our view during' the first part of our 
rule, prevented our acquiring the gradual idea, m 
general so prejudicial to effect, mid so particularly 
lamented by those who visit the pyramids* Just as 
We were within the proper distance, it burst at once 
nfion our right in the midst of rolling masses of thick, 
bhiek clouds, partially obscured by that kind of hazn 
whtj.^ indistinctness is one great cause of sublimity, 
uliust a few strong catches of stormy light thrown 
upon The desert in the background, served to give some 
idm of the immense extent and dreary solitude of the 
wastes in which this venerable ruin stands. It is a 
moirnd of an oblong figure, the total circumference of 
winch is seven hundred and sixty-two yards. At the 
cii-tern side it is not mure than fifty or sixty feet high; 
at tin' yi-T'-rii. ;r ri:-> :n a conical figure to one 
hundred and ninety-eight feetj and on its summit is 
a solid pile of brick, thirty ^even feet high by Twenty- 
einfht ID breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, 
which is irregular. It is built of fine burnt bricks, 
which have inscriptions on them, laid in lime mortar 
ol a dmirab le cement. The other parts of the summit 
ref this hill are occupied by immense fragments of 
brick-work, ot no determinate figure, tumbled together 
and converted into solid vitrefieti masses, ns if they had 
mndergona the fiercest fire, or been blown up with gun¬ 
powder, the layers of bricks being perfectly discernible 
—a curious fact, and one for which I am utterly inca- 

n 
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pahle of accounting. Tbs whole of this mound ia itself 
& ruin, channelled by the weather, and strewed with 
the usual fragments, and with pieces of block stone, 
sandstone, and marble. No reeds are ^jacenubte itt 
any part-. At the foot of the mound a step may he 
traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceedtag in 
extent by several feet the base j and there ia a qua¬ 
drangular enclosure round the whole, as at the Muje- 
Iibd,btit much more perfect, and of greater dimensions. 
At a trifling' distance from the Birs, and parallel with 
its eastern face, is a mound not inferior to the Knar in 
elevation ] much longer than it is broad. Hound the 
Bins are traces of ruins- to n considerable extent.” 

Superstition and credulity have, in later times, in¬ 
vested these ruins with n grim solemnity that heightens 
the sadness of the reflections they inspire] and the 
words of prophecy have been realised in the fictitious 
terrors which have been superadded to the intrinsic 
gloominess of the whole district. Speaking of the 
tower of Babel, the old traveller. Sir John Nlnunde- 
ville, T has ohwrved: K It is frill long since any man 
dare approach to the tower ] for it is afi desert, and full 
of dragons and great serpents, and infested by divers 
venomous beasts. And such reports, us ! ajard found 
reason to know, tended to heighten the tf vague mys¬ 
tery attaching to remains like these, which induces 
travellers to examine them with more than ordinary 
interest, and oven with some degree of awe. 1 2 * 4 

We must now hid farewell to the nans of Babylon, 
lamenting that our historical information respecting the 
days of her greatness is so limited. But, varying as 
nro tbe narratives that set forth the valiant deeds and 
magnificent works of the Ti fun-like race of Nimrod, 
the curse of idolatry imprints its iron footsteps on every 
spot that hears witness to their efforts, Sabaisur had 

1 Karlv Travels in Palestine, Viy TVrigfet, p, ! 17. Thifl is a 
convenient uu] h pillar ettiunn, bat Us ntoai’mizo tho q Uniat 

1 r old M aunilbiv[l],: di-pLays nr qu^siioflablt) 

2 Lujiard, Inlnsducliai', p. iti 
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perverted their rniiida, vanity and cruelty had cotn- 
pleted tLfl work that an idolatrous casting off of God 
had begun j and in the doubtful obscurity nrhtcli 
sbrouda the remain* of this doomed city, we read a 
gloomy entire on the helplessness of Mari when he haa 
fdfcgotten Ida Maker. 
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niwevbh: 

Bu^re I present my reader with a sketch of the 
great discoveries which have already associated rhe 
name of Lnvard with these pages, I shall first call 
attention to the scriptural notices whence our earliest 
knowledge of Wine yen is derived* 
jVimis, the first king of N ineveh, is repeatedly con¬ 
founded by pagan historians with Nimrod, and even 
with Xcah himself . 1 It ia possible that thn hypothesis 
which makes Nimrod the founder, treasured ns it is 
iti the superstitious Temembrtmc® of rhe Arabs to this 
day, is ai the same probability us that which assigns 
the foundation of Babylon to Being j while Wimza 
appears in the same light as Nebndiiidiiezzar, ns the 
prince to whom the primitive city owed its chief ]>ower 
find magnificence^- A? Babylon was the capital of the 
Chaldean, so wns Nineveh of the Assyrian empire', 
And as Nineveh nulled Babylon in splendour and 
renow r n, so did it. vie with it in wickedness, emulate its 
contempt of God, provoke the same fearful judgment, 
ami leave its buried ruins ns memorials of its crime and 

the history of Nineveh us n city, and not 
in its relation to the Assyrian empire T J may he excused 
entering into the chronological difficulties* with which, 
like that of the other half mythical founders of great 

1 LftjArd, v. ti p. 223. 

1 1 am iiVjlinivl to adopt thi? marginal reading of Oeufs-u l. 
13, altlv -UL’li tiie exi-lence df an idol under cbv uiunoof Albur 
faati Lftvard, ib, p, 211 and 345, note), and ibc application of 
tb a same n inn u In the rui n £ of Kiiorsabmi, somewhat favour ilia 
ptrtonaiity of A*shOr. See,, Iiowuvuri Vanx'S able anouumy in 
M Nineveh and PcrtcpoLia*"' p. 9* 


punishment. 
An 1 write 
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cities, tie hi story of If intis is be^t. * At whatever era we 
% his reign, and whether we regard him as founder 
of u new , or escttbhsher of an old empire, we recognise 
in the effects of his influence the same stem despotism, 
the Kline lost after conquest, and the same unoontrel- 
htlde determination, which is the invariable! chamefcr- 
ls'.jc of those who work great changes in the history 
of man. 

Of the kings who succeeded him in the Assyrian 
empire we know little, as far as Nineveh is concerned. 
But the works which recent discoveries have brought 
to light, are sufficient to shew that the improvement 
and increase of Nincvifce greatness was brought about 
by different sovereigns at periods more or less distant , 1 
In the time of the prophet Jonah, it had attained o 
magnitude which is aptly ilhistnitod by the -juaint 
description of the prophet u Now Nineveh was no ex¬ 
ceeding great city of three days' journey. And Jonah 
began to enter into the city n dny*g journey .* 11 Its 
dimensions, according to pagan authority/ were a 
hundred and fifty furlongs on the two longest sides, 
and ninety on the opposite, the square being four hun¬ 
dred and eighty furlongs, or sixty miles, fn respect to 

1 The following: dnU'K berms rex, given bTCtinten, Hurt adoptf-l 
Lavard F p 2It, rill doubtless to Ilia nodert— 

1T . mw, *.c. 

Ninro» . ,.* . . . , 21*3 

As-o nun Mc-njircb.v 13 W years before Uio 


Empm . , - . , * ora 1012 

Durum the Em fins, 2-1 kin^s 4 , . „ , , JJflfl L 2 -JT 

(Svilanupalcw. »^c. eye.) 

After tins Empire, fl Jeijign . , , » ,. ,. ► ]f)5 ... til 

„ 13 M 

CaplttK at Nineveh , flflfl 


Ste Laranl, v. iL p_ 32fl P and w>j u-na, H? eaptfforj that 
then? Wera at ki-t tvc distinct Assyrian dynasties; H tht first 
remraenang 1 with Niniu, unit ^ndifuf with the Sardfroupnia.*! *»f 
liUtonr, and ilia mel tiding th© later kingi meotiml(d fn 

Scripture, up to th- ■ I. "Umctioq of Nineveh tg- th© canjtinrsl 
ftnnics of Persia and Babylon. 

J Jam ill 3, * See Calnaet, p, of a? edition. 
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its population, the language in Scripture leaves ns in 
douot, although the i€ more than sii score thousand 
persons that could not discern between their right hand 
and their left- hand, 1 ' seem most naturally to, refer to the 
children only/ presupposing, according to a common 
calculation, ’an average population of six hunched 
thousand inhabitants. It must, however, be recol¬ 
lected that the dimensions of an eastern city are by 
no means a guide to determining the amount of its 
population. Large open spaces, pleasure-grounds, and 
gardens, ara constantly found, within the walli^ while 
the seclusion in which the female seat are kept, renders 
a separate dwelling necessary for each family. 

This u great city/* as it is repeatedly styled hy the 
prophet, had in his days risen to a pitcn of luxury and 
wickedness which had a come up before God," But 
the mercy shewn in the sending oi Jonah, and the 
ready reception with which that prophet met, are facta 
that seem to prove a greater predisposition to repent¬ 
ance and a less hardened proneness to idolatry 1 , than the 
haughty Baby lomnns had displayed, A solemn fast 
was proclaimed, and the humbled Ninevites sought 
their peace with God — prostrate in sackcloth and ashes, 
a And God saw their works that they turned from their 
evil way; and God repented of the evil that he had 
said that he would do unto them; aud he did it 
not.”* 

But, although the Divine vengeance was delayed, 
and although the people for a time hearkened to the 
prophet who Had been sent- to awaken them from their 
slumber of sinfulness, the besetting ah of idolatry , with 
its accompanying host of evil pleasures, licentiousness, 
and contempt of the true God, again gained ground. 
To what extent their first defeat uuder Arbaces and 

T Tills is wttnewhsl «jaftirp<d by 1 !lo addition of “ find much 
CfiitJV fir ike <: tiMruO, wives, calde, and poods, are cqhub lily 
reckoned togetb #r, in aueli eDimientkras, inifiptndmjtlj' of Lbe 
mi L n. TLus in Cies, B-G. i. -3, ** d'nitati pertussis, ut de fitubu* 
flUU cum omnibqs popiii (xoyJigpeb na in Deut Tiij , id) 
csiresn * i™ in 
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Belesis 1 may have tmnVKWt their hfiflghturts*, we can¬ 
not. tell, Bht that the second siege under Cyaxares 
kiuu' of Persia and Medio, and Nnbopoias,snr r king oi 
Bnfjylon, 4 proved the decisive blew to :.i-l their gruat- 
nes.^, is the concurrent statement oi Mstorv. So deei* 
sifo was the ruin, that * l although the earlier prophets 
iretiuentlv allude to the great city^ end to it.’- wealth 
and power before its fell, the latter never mention its 
m-une-, except in allusion to the heap of nuns to ^he 
desolation which was spread over the site of ft hnce 
great dty, us a special instance of the Divine ven¬ 
geance.” 

When Xenophon, about 400 n.c,, passed by the 
spot, in bis retreat with the ten thousand Greeks, so 
utterly ruined was Nineveh, that lie knew not that the 
mounds of K'^rfli And. rubbish lio ssi-w dE^criljctl 
covered the once-renowned citr; nnd his predeccasor, 
Herodotus, knew as little of the existence even oi its 
ruins. At a later period, the witty Lucian bears wit- 
ness to the absence of any vestiges ot the doom ad city* 

To five nnv idea of the wealth and power which the 
jNinevites must have possessed, 1 mmst refer my rfiiduK 
to the sculptures, 3 which the tmtired, though ill-sap- 
ported, zed of Layard has brought to light. In tjieso 
the b&hits, arts and sciences, costumes, and Hie of 
the Ninevitey, whether in peace or in war, stand 
vividly before us. Bough and primitive os is the 
school of art to which they belong, they cony the tm- 
questionnhle marks of a high progress in civilizfltioit, 
and a knowledge not only of the necessary arts of life, 
hut of its refinements and cultivation- The luxurious 
costumes, the proml processions, the ceremonious cor¬ 
tege of the eastern monarclis, all find their puce m 

■> « Or mdrtS jirobaMj gaftfmor df t&at dtp on bohilf (if tic 
Assyrian monarch"— Lftjani, 3L 1' 1M- 

a British Ma-St.mii, But the raDSt acrwahle way 

of studying them Ls in ttif matffufi™!* published hy Mr, 

Milrr&v. wylhcr With LovtU's own deSanpUon. Tk uuble 
folios of u^ttii utrhi ni^ILI rAfefdl OUtiDlluJl. 
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the sculptures of Ntnmmd. By their colossal dimen¬ 
sion* wa are enabled to estimate the length of the hull* 
and goDfiries, whose walls they lined. The immense 
winded bulls, with tbmr human visages, respuibling tha 
anomalous figures discovered at Pensepolis., 1 or the 
cherubim-forms pictured in the sxtatic visions of E&- 
hi el, 2 formed the stately entrances to the apartment^ 
and aptly symbolized the might of the monarch* who 
passed and repassed, day after day, with all the para¬ 
phernalia of oriental splendour. Vast sphinxes, as in 
the temples and along the colonnades oi Egypt, and 
hawk-headed human figures, served to typify the su¬ 
premacy of royalty, and added a grotesque variety to 
the solemn stateliness of the other groups. Crowds of 
smooth-chinned eunuchs, of servants laden with dainties, 
or with the spoils of the vanquished, bunting-parties 
fully equipped, the chieftain, with full-drawn bow, 
harTyinp along in his chariot to the scene of war, or 
followed by a train of captives; these were the subjects 
which adorned the alabaster-lined wails of the palaces 
at Nineveh* ?for were the charms of paiutiEi^ and 
gilding wanting. 5 The images i4 portrayed wiSi Ver¬ 
million" "exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads,” 1 
ore recoiled to our minds by the traces of colour every* 
where visible on these sculptures. 

Among the many details of the ordinary matters of 
common life with which these fragments have made us 
acquainted, we End representations of the pulley, 
arranged in the same manner as our own, and the ope¬ 
ration of moving a block of stone ou a curt drawn by 
men. Thflbeaubfully flowing robes, edged w ith fringes 
and tassels, and elaborately embroidered, confirm our 
ideas of the proverbial magnificence of the "Assyrian 

1 See th* plate? in iha U clivers*! History, vo]. It. 

1 Krek E_, which rati draerreg COM |>ftrv='m with (he let Hoinilv 
OT SL lbwniB. J 

* Ct Layard, il p, 307, sqq. The frontiers fcq the Mo 
plnt43 will ipre the reader an evralilent idea. of a Nineveh piklace, 
nviiordins' la i> probable restoration by Mr. Owen Jones, 

* Ee<s1l tdiL li, sq. See ldL>anlj l. e. wt*. 
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gnrtnents, ,+ and prove thut the Nine vitas rivalled their 
neighbours ill taste for dress, both in the costliness of 
the materials, and the delicacy of the workmanship. 
NecUaces, armlets, bracelets, and oar-rings of various. 

..Wirt even the arms 

or 

urn 

?e of modem times* 
The minute and neat trimming and arrangement of 
heard, and the dyed eyebrows, bear witness to the 
voluptuous indolence and personal vanity of this people 
in their moments of relaxation; while the accurate 
details of armour, and of the operations of warfare, 
present a life-like picture of the bravery and rough 
energy which hud raised them to tho greatness they so 
ill knew bow to preserve. 

I cannot hotter close this description of ^imeveh in 
its greatness, than by a quotation from Luyiiid'a pic¬ 
turesque recapitulation of the disinterred remains, 
w We descend into the principal trench, by a flight 
of step rudely cut into the earth, near the western 
face of the mound, and at a depth of about twenty feet, 
we suddenly find ourselves between a pair of colossal 
lions, winged ami human-headed, forming a portal* 
Before these wonderful forms, Ezekiel, Jonah, and others 
of the prophets stood, and Sennacherib bowod; even 
tho patriarch Abraham himself may possibly havo 
bowed. 

“ Leaving behind us a small chamber, in which the 
Sculptures ure disringtdshed by a want of finish in tha 
execution; and considerable rudeness in the design of 
the ornaments, we issue from between the winged lions, 
and enter the remnants of the principal hull. On both 
sides of ns are sculptured gigantic winged figures; some 
with the heads of eagles, others entirely human, and 
carrying mysterious symbols in their hands. To the 
left is another portal, also formed by winged lions. 
One of them has, however, fallen across the entrance, 
and there is just room to creep beneath ifc* Beyond 


parasol* and tho 
lents of oriental 


design, are proruseiy uLspinyeu, ; 
ure ricldy decorated- * Tho umbrella 
chair of state, the usual necompa 
royalty, both closely resemble tho 
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this portal is a winged figure, und two slabs with lifts- 
relk-is j but they have been so much injured, that we 
can seiircely trace the subject upon them. Further 0 % 
there :ire no traces of wall although a deep trench has 
been opened* The opposite side of the hskll lifts also 
disappeared, and we only see a high wall of earth. On 
Oiainining it attentively, we can detect She marks of 
masonry ; and we soon find that it is a solid structure, 
bulk of bricks of unbaked clay, now of the siting colour 
a* the surrounding soil, and scarcely to In: distinguished 
fro in it. 

“ The slabs of alabaster, fallen from their original 
position, have, however, been raised : arid we tread in 
the midst of a maze of small has-reliefs, representing 
chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieges. Perhaps the 
workmen are about to raise n slab ibr the first. time; 
and we watch with eager curiosity what new event of 
Assyrian history, or what unknown custom or religious 
ceremony, may be illustrated by the sculpture beneath, 

“ Having walked about one" hundred feet amongst 
these scattered monu[neats of ancient history und art, 
we reach another doorway formed by gigantic winged 
buds in yellow limestone. One is still entire, but its 
companion is fallen, and is broken into several pieces— 
the great human lniad is at our feet. 

“Wa pass on without turning into the part of the 
building' to which this portal leads* Beyond it we see 
another winged figure, holding a graceful flower in its 
Land, and apparently presenting it ra an offering to the 
winged bud* Adjoining this sculpture we find eight 
fine bas-reliefs. There is the king, hunting 1 and tri- 
nmpAing over the lion and the wild bull; and the siege 
of the castle, with the battering ram. We have now 
reached the end of the had, and find before us im ela¬ 
borate and beautiful sculpture, representing two kings, 
standing beneath the emblem of the supreme deity, and 
attended by winged figures. Between them is the 
sacred tree. In front of this bas-relief is the great stone 
platform, upon which, in days of old, may have been, 
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placed tbs thrones of the Assyrian monarch, when be 
received Ms captive enemies, or his courtiers. 

“To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hull, 
formed by another jieir of lions. We issue from be¬ 
tween them, arid find ourselves on the edjZta of a deep 
nfrine, to the mirth of which rises, high above us, the 
lofty pyramid. Figures of captives bearing objects of 
tribute ; ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys, may he seen 
on walls near this ravine j and two enormous bulls, and 
tw r o winged figures above fourteen feet high, are lying 

on its verv edge. _ 

it As the ravine bounds the mins on thissidtt, we mn>£ 
return to the yellow hulls. Passing through the en¬ 
trance formed by them, we enter a large chamber w- 
rounded bv eagfe-keaded figures: at one end ot it- is & 
doorway, guarded by two priests or divinities, and m 
the centre another portal with winged hulls. Which- 
ever wav we turn, we find ourselves in 11 i.e ukd^t oi 4 
nest of rooms j and without an acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the place, wa should soon lose ourselves in 
this labyrinth. The accumulated rubbish being gene¬ 
rally left in the centre of the chambers, the w hole eica- 
vntion consists of a number of narrow |jassages, panel¬ 
led on one side with dabs of alabaster j and shut in on 
the other by u high wall of earrh, half-lraried at which 
may here and there bo seen a broken vase* or a bnck 
painted with brilliant colour. We may wander t brough 
thftse galleries for an hour or two, examining the mar¬ 
vellous sculptures, or the numerous inscriptions that 
surround us. Hem, we meet long rows of kings, attended 
by their eunuchs and priests; there, lmes of winged 
filnue^, carrying fir-cones and religious emblems, and 
■ wmm ip l y in adonition before the my*no rn'C, 1 t ier 
entrances, formed by winged lion* and bulls, ]e; ^^ 
into new chambers. In every one of them are ira.h 
objects of curiosity and surprise. At length, nw mad, 
wiissue from the buried cdihec byatoenchen *™pp- 
site side to that by which wc entered, and find 
again upon the naked platform, Vie look arourjd .□ 
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vain for any traces of the wonderful remains we have 
just seen, and are half inclined to believe that we have 
dreamed a dream, or have listened to some tale of 

Eastern romance.” 1 . • 

The present condition of Nineveh is a marvellous 
illustration of the fulfilment of prophecy. Shapeless 
mounds, defying, by their want of anything like a 
definite form, the description of the traveller, cover the 
ruins of those vast palaces, in which the Assyrian 
monarchs once revelled in the luxurious impiety of 
oriental despotism. But whilst we read the narratives 
which research developed from an almost unknown 
character — whilst we contemplate the disentombed 
sculptures which seem to rise up as mute apparitions 
of the past, we ore deeply impressed with the sad 
conviction, that u now is Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness; and flocks lie down in the 
midst of her; all the beasts of the nations, both the 
cormorant and the bittern lodgo in the upper lintels of 
it; their voice rings in the windows, and desolation is 
in the threshold.” 2 


* YoL ii. p. 110, sqq. 


1 Zeph. ii. 13, &q. 
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Wetie we to rely on any of the traditions which, like 
the Chinese system of eclipse-chronology, carry the 
earlier dynasties of Egypt up to a period of antiquity 
which is lost in mythical indistinctness, we should ill ue 
justified in treating of Thebes after Babylon and Nine¬ 
veh, which would be modern cities compared with the 
royal centres of primitive Egyptian power. But the 
early mention of those cities in Scripture justifies our 
preference j and until we can find more details re¬ 
specting the connection of Thebes with the earlier his¬ 
tory of Egypt, as detailed in the sacred volume, we 
must leave the relative antiquity of these cities un open 
question. 

That the Scriptural name 1 of Thebes connects it with 
the Ethiopian worship of the god Ammon, cannot be 
denied, and it is equally certain that such a religious 
connection, supported as it is by community of lan¬ 
guage, 8 favours the supposition that Thebes, the 
metropolis of Egypt in its glory, must have been of 
Ethiopian origin’ Nevertheless, making allowance 
for the occasional, and sometimes systematic, coinci¬ 
dence between the works of art and the architecture of 
these nations, the line of demarcation must have heal 
drawn at a verv early period, and the sejmmtion be¬ 
tween the descendants of Ham, gives great latitude to 
the chronology of the subsequent foundation, enlarge¬ 
ment, and political aggrandizement of the cities to 


* No, or No-Ammon. Ewlt. xxx. 14-18; Nth. m. 8, Jen 
xlvi. 23. But in this last instance, Gesenius and others con¬ 
sider that the God, and not the city, is meant. 

* Long. Egyptian Antiquities, ▼. L p. !W. 
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which they respectively gave their names. 1 From the 
8ame uncertainty, we shall decline entering into the 
question of the mixture of Indian elements in the reli¬ 
gion, sacerdotal caste, and symbolism of thg Egyptians.* 

The sublime greatness of the dimensions, and the 
elaborate magnificence of the decorations, which* to 
this day render ancient Thebes the admiration of tra¬ 
vellers, sufficiently attest its claims to be regarded as 
the centre and mother city of the once-glorious king¬ 
dom of Egypt. Whatever may have been the magni¬ 
ficence of the temples at Nineveh, their dimensions, as 
far as we can at present ascertain, fell far short of the 
gigantic structures at Luxor or Karnak. Moreover, the 
ruins of Thebes tell us more of real history, and their 
language is as yet better understood. 

Manetho, a writer who has preserved to us a curious 
mixture of truth and falsehood, and whose genealogies 
perhaps contain the histories of contemporary, not of 
tuccessire dynasties—has furnished us with the names 
of the cities in which the kings who preceded Sesostris 
reigned. These are Elephantine, Thebes, or the great 
Diospolis (this afterwards called Abydos), Heracleo- 
polis, and Memphis. 1 But amid the uncertain tradi¬ 
tions which hover over the ruins of Egyptian greatnessu 
it is, perhaps, better to seek for some stand-point of at 
least probably ascertained history, than to entangle 
ourselves in inextricable researches after a mythical 
founder; and we shall, therefore, begin our historical 
notices of Thebes with Sesostris. 

Like Semiramis, Theseus, and the still less historic 
Hercules,. Sesostris has formed a favourite hero in 
whom fiction and history should join issue. While it 

1 CL Genes, x. 8, sqq. 

Eg - V0lL p* 17 -*iq- Mr. Long, however, well 

observes,— Among nations still more widely separated than the 
Indians and Egyptians, very curious similarities have been dis¬ 
covered, particularly in those symbolical forms which enter so 
largely into the religious systems of the ancient world." 

_ .x .rr' 4 - “ developed by Professor Long (v. L 

p. 2fi, sqq.), is the one here adopted. ° ' 
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weens ahpurd to deny his pajsnna.1 reality, while we 
have ample reason and authority for identifying him 
with Raineses the G rent, whose name appears conspi¬ 
cuously on the mighty structures of Luxor and K annuli, 
we ciiimot but feel assured that much exaggeration,, 
much romance, has been blended with the narrative 
which details the adventures of this great conqueror. 
The advancement of tine arts of life, tortus, as usual,, 1 
the conclusion of tds earth's mission, and Sesostris, 
having returned as the haughty victor over Vast tern to¬ 
nes, Saving everywhere the monuments of Ids all-sub¬ 
duing perseverance,* probably employed the captives 
who swelled his train in works of public utility and 
magnificence. If we bear in mind, the bondage of cha 
Israelites u in brick and in mortar/’ 4 wo can hand 
little doubt that the same policy which led Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar to transport large number* of enptives to the 
rising Babylon, also influenced the crafty and calcu¬ 
lating Besostri* \ nnd many of the structures 4 which 
now awe us by their wondrous proportions, and conjure 
up visions of a city of Giants, owed their eiistence to 
the wear and tear cf human life, recklessly spent by 
the conqueror who employed the vanquished in rearing 
monuments to attest their own downfall, 

Herodotus 3 assigns to Sesostris the systematic nnd 
equal division of the Egyptian territory, and a system 
of taxation which considerately made allowance for the 
occasional encroachments of the Nile, and the conse¬ 
quent injury or decrease to which private estates were 
liable, ns well as the formation of canals throughout 
the country, 6 and lofty mounds or dykes to prevent 
damage to the cities during the annual rising of tlia 
river/ White such a statement is perfectly agreeable 


l Compare my previnns rcmnrli-t on NetmchadueiMT^i ph>- 

triible motivBi* fer embelJishinp Ftubylon r 

* IkrtKtoLn. 102* 106. J Ei.td. L U* * IT- rodct* ii* 109, 

? EooltLc.109. , , _ _ 

« Ferliflps with a view to praumt the thunlil* of t* 

w 1 lu >i n j]b 1 Mat opeo coiurtfv, wiih * rcai^d population, weald 
tte tmble. 

T Camp-arci tLc descripliiin. of Kubaills 111 HctodoU il 1ST, 
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to the character of Sesostris, and the exigencies of his 
territory, they it 111 present a blending of the character 
of a Numn with that of a Napoleon, a consideration for 
private rights, strangely united with an pagerness for 
acquisition, which perhaps diitingnisLes Sesoatria, even 
in our imperfect conception of his character and motives,, 
frtau the other half-romantic conquerors of the human 
race. 

OhranotogattB are tolerably agreed in filing the epoch 
■of Sesostris to about 15UG fi.a, upwards of a century 
ear]hr than the date ^-signed him by Herodotus. 1 To 
iM* glorious period, it is probable that the noblest 
work* of Egyptian art, the temples, the statues, the 
oheiiska of Thebes belong, and that the “ hundred- 
gfited” city existed in the fulness of its might and 
splendour, from about 1600 b*c* till the Ethiopian in- 
vjision of Sabitco, about 800 fi.e. 

It is during this period, then, that we mmt contem¬ 
plate Thebes in its magnificence* So rich arc we in 
the representations of Egyptian greatness which abound 
m this district, that vast volumes have been filled with 
i J .“« outlines of rigrtnfcifi ruins, and whole folios 
dedicated to the equally sketchy details of a single 
temple. ° 

ibwiern travellers, of a very recent date,- agree in 
describing the distant prospect of the rums ofTbebes 
os poor acid ineffective; nay, even when comparatively 
near, they furnish no adequate idea of the gloomy 
sublimity which breaks upon the view as we approach 
the propjka of the temple of Lmot\J This mngnifi. 
cent gateway, composed of two pyramidal pioSw 
and is two hundred feet in width, imd fifty-seven feet 


1 Vi/. 13150 r,c. 

1 See, for icatancA, Viscount Cutlertaglrt 41 Journey to 
“■*««*" vob ii. p. l)0, and tampm Long's Efp-pt. Airthi 
vol. l ii. G&, DennRr with the chAracteristlo Cnthn*msm of ■ 
rrCncucmB, lirtd drawn 4 too heigh Eened dewthnioil of ilio 
■pprosdh to Lmor. r 

* Lan.it statnlf on ih fl eastern itirfe or Ihe river, and, Truk 
JtHxnak on the game side, Kiel Gournon and Medinot-Ahon cm 
Hie w^3*iu, ocenpk-a the situ of undent Thebes. 
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nhove tho present level of the soiL 7n front stood 
two 1 obelisk:*, -it red granite, each eighty feet in height, 
and from eight to nine feet wide at me base. Between 
these obelisk”* and the prouvlon are two colossal statues, 
also of red granite, and, nkhnugh buried hi the ground 
tip to the chest, measuring twenty»ono and twenty-t^o 
feet to the top of the mitre. From some difference in 
the costume, it- ia supposed that one represented a nude, 
the other a female figure. 

Through the propylon r we pass into a court about 
232 feet lung, by IT4, round which are remains of a 
double row of columns in various stages of decay* 
This court is full of earth find rubbish, chiefly owing 
to its present inhabitant.^ the Arabs, having placed 
part of their village; within the enclosure. Passing 
ibmugh other pyramidal propylira, we come to a 
double row of seven columns, 111 feet in diamotc. 
Here the mis'- of the temple slightly changes ; and 
wa meet with a further change of the line, on entering 
the [Kirtico, which is eomjKjsed of thirty-two pitlars 
arranged in parallel rows. From this irregularity it 
has been interred, with some probability, that the 
whole strncture was not raised at once, hut was the 
work of successive ugvs.» It has been, however, also 
supposed that the reason for this irregularity was, that 
the northern front might be more nearly opposite to 
the temple of Kamuk. 

The propyl®* of this noble edifice are filled with 
sculptures, reiirefuting the triumph of seme ancient 
monarch of Egypt over on Asiatic enemy: on event 
which appears to have been a favourite subject with 
the sculptors of Egypt. The »Wnce of the adytum 
or sanctuary, us well as the different subjects of tins 
reliefs or intaglio?, which occupy the walls of this build¬ 
ing, representing battles, hunting scenes, and similar 
matters, has led Ileerdi to consider the edifice at 
Luxor to have been o palace, or rather o public build- 

i One of ill cm b its bvi'n r> ■ ovey«l to Paris* 

1 L e. the Una af direction. * Lo»Si w i. p. B0, «ui- 
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ing for some ci vil purpose. Although the temples and 
civil buildings of 'I'hebos have many common features, 
yet the sculptures found on the former are exclusively 
of ft religious and symbolical character. Perlinps the 
position of the edifice, which might seem a fitting 
entrance to the state offices of the royal city, may 
give additional support to this ingenious and probable 
coni cctitTiK 

But it is the remains of Katnak which alike defy 
comparison and description, Chain pollicm has entku- 
Elastically observed, that "the imagination which in 
Europe rises far above our porticos, sinks abashed at 
the foot of the one hundred, and forty columns of the 
hypoatole hall of Kamnkf' ■ 

As Xuraak is pre-eminently connected with the 
worship of Ammon, and is, moreover, best calculat e d 
to convey some idea of the splendour of Thebe?, of 
“populous No, that was situate among the rivers, 
that, had the waters round about it, whose rampart was 
the sea, and her wall was from the sea M - — a somewhat 
circumstantial description will, it is hoped, he: acceptable. 

A flout one mile and a quarter lower down the river, 
and at about 2^00 fret from its banka, are these mighty 
ruins, the chief portion occupying an artificial elevation, 
surrounded by a wall of unbarnt bricks, about 5,300 
yard* in circuit. Within the.^o walls arc the remains 
of flOTerj.1 buildings, the largest of which is contained 
within the enclosure, which was of sufficient extent to 
hold also a Inrye tank, eased with stone, and with steps 
leading down te it, file chief or ffesrent front is 
turned towards the Nile, with which it was connected 
by an alley of colossal rum-headed sphinxes. At the 
termination of this magnificent avenue, there was pro¬ 
bably a Sight of steps feuding down to the river* 

■ tVmtminster Eoiiitiw, uvui. p. 410. 

3 Njvbt.ni iu. S, sq„ ” fi aL dlUr jn h%Hy fi^umtive Ian* 
p.UL{c of projiliif!, iipplies railn-r to Thebes na tLa capital of 
ysj'Pb as th* repreaeniatiTb of lbs whola cotmin', than on Fm 
W™j posmtnL™ Batins*, in CjJduk, p. w of the American 
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« Hereobserves Professor Long-, £f tie derail 
would land, who came from a distance to the fhrino 
of Ammon, and, Tvitli amazement and a feeling of 
religions awe, would be slowly walk along between 
the majestic and tranquil sphmic3 to the still mure 
nuurmftjent prepjln ot the bmldin- Thu colossi 
entamw is nbout’3e0 feet long, imi 193 feet Inch, but 
without sculptures j the great door in the middle is 
sixty-four feet in height Passing through this door¬ 
way, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
rentre of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of tall pillar* running down the middle. 
The pdlart in the middle of the entrance-court termi¬ 
nate opposite to two colossal statues in front (d a 
second jiropylon, through which, after sending n 
Sight of twenty-seven steps, he would come to a large 
hall which has land a flat stone root. This is the great, 
hvnostole hall of Kamak, which is supported by one 
hundred and thirty-four colossal Pillars, there Jong 
sixteen columns running across the breadth of the 
building, in nine tmrallel row*, which, however, as wo 
shall presently notice, offer eome mediant iea. 

“The hvTHWtole hall has a double row of Linrer 
pillars twelve in number, running down the centre, 
thrimr to the projection of a doorway or entrance from 
the court which succeeds the hypostole hall, there are 
two pillars cut off on each side from the rows of smaller 
pillars which are next to the larger ones, lbs reduces 
the whole number to one hundred and thirty-tour, 
which would be one hundred irnd forty-four, if nil the 
pillars were of the same size, and if there were no 
irregularity in the two rows neared the centre rows 
on £ach sfde. The width of this roagnihcent had ^ 
about 3ae feet, and the length or bretdth 1 0* bet. 
It is remarkable that the great courts and chamber 
in some of the oldest Egyptian budding, finch as 
Madinet-Ahou and the tomb of Osymandps, have 
their width greater than their lengththe entrance* 
in, ftctj is jn the centre of the longest side* I he area 


-A J 
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of (bi’i prodigioufl hall i* 57,fi20 square teet, on ’aliieh 
stand toe hundred Rad thirty-four columns, the largest 
near eleven feet in diameter, once supporting a roof of 
enormous slabs of stone. Words are inadequate to 
express the grandeur of conception exhibited in this 
design. 

u The two rows of column., down the middle nno 


larger than the rest, and were designed to support the 
highest parts of the roof, in the vertical sides of which 
small window-lights are cut Both the pillars, wafts, 
and p ropy hi of this magnificent colonnade are com¬ 
pletely covered with sculptured forms of deities/* 1 

We must not, however, forget, that, although there is 
evidence that among these monuments we mast seek ior 
the oldest and most genuine specimen* of Egyptian art, 
they do not by any means appertain to one period of 
Egyptian greatness. Some parts of the temple at Luxor 
and of the larger budding at fcarnak bear traces of having 
been partly constructed out of the materials of a former 
budding. " This is evident from blocks of stone being 
found occasionally placed with the hieroglyphics in¬ 
verted, and the ruins at Nineveh present similar indi¬ 
cations. Although we Hud the names of Philip, Alex¬ 
ander, and Berenice, represented in hieroglyphica! 
characters, and enclosed in the usual elliptical rings, we 
have no right to limit the antiquity of these buddings 
to the era of the Macedonian occupation of Egypt 
(n.c. 525). 

Such was Thebes. Occupying n site ono hundred 
and forty furlongs in circumference, sending forth, 
according to the quaint calculations of the hither of 
Greek poetry,- its twice ten thousand armed chariots, 
vet did the curse of idolatry pursue it, and No-Ammon 
became the burden of the prophet, and the unhappy 


1 Egyptian Antiq. i. p, S7, sqq. On the worship tif Ammcvn 
&t Kuraiik, CT. itiiil p, (54, and Carae'a liCtten from Ihe E-i.nt, 
Tfll. i. p, 130, swiq,. 

1 ll. Si, 383 ,—AW Itari/iwvkQl Z’at-'itiiaTifv 

Aptprf Ifr^eiFiir jcai 
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sabieet of divine judgments. Some time More 
NiiieVfc'h fill/ Kahnm liud threatened bar with th&foto 
of IV o-Ammon, bad bewailed the hdl of the city of an 

hl1 A^bSeTin ancient times had preserved hw power 
independently of the invasions of dm shepherd - 

and as die bad subifequentfy risen to the highest pitch 
of neatness and prosperity, so was hffl fall consum- 
nutted by the slow but certain destructiveness of man. 
Conquered by the Ethiopians, the Egyptians fell into dis¬ 
order, and were but indigently re-united under the 
reign of Fsammetiebus. The Persian conquest, in w. 

under the guidance oi the childish and cruel 
Cutiibyses, was naturally fraught with evil ct^eqofiuces 
to wX of art, although Pliny 3 has pr^nn&d a story 
to the effect that Cambyse* was so struck with admira¬ 
tion Lit one of the obebsks, that he ordered the 1 Bb™ 
to be quenched when they readied its base, 1 he great 
population Thebes lived chiefly eh wooden huts, and 
the vast ffaiuea rising from so large u mass of combus¬ 
tible materials would crack and displace the stones even 
of the greatest buildings, Fire ever does for man s 
weeks what the sword does more quickly for man 

^ Under tlwPtolemies, little was done to restore or em- 
Tsdliih Thebes, and in the reign of Ptolemy Luthyrus 
fn.c. 80) this city rebelled, and. after a three years siege, 

V»coi.tni«l«l paugedlmts f«Ud 

frijm the first blow struck by the Ethiopian habacty 
Tlielww bod gmdmllydeclined. Egryi>t l^d conuniiully 
kept assuming a dependent position, and tins her mighty 
;(Xihold, t£e admiration of the world, go,™ up her 

degenerating inhabitants. Under the Eomiins it lost 

the last remnants of wealth or power, haarina 

The present appearance of the turned district, bearing 

: M«=». ■« w. ** «■ P-«■ 

1 mvi, 0* 
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melancholy irilaes to the destructi renews of man and 
the perishable feebleness of Ma greatest works. is well 
described by a modem writer. 1 “ The whole of this 
great extent if more or less strewed with rams, broken 
columns, and avenues of sphinxes, cotbssul" figures, 
obelisks pyramidal gateways, porticoes, blocks of 
polished giumte, and stones ofeitniordEmiry magnitude; 
while above them, * in all the nakedness of desolation,’ 
the colossal skeletons of giants' temples are standing *in 
the na watered sands, in solitude and silence. They nro 
neither grey, nor blackened; there is no lichen, no moss, 
no rank grass, or mantling ivy',to robe them and conceal 
their deformities, Bike tile hones of man, thev semi to 
whiten under the sun of the desert’ Tim sand' of Africa 
lias been their most fearful enemy; blown upon them 
for more dum tliree thousand years, it has buried the 
largest monuments, and, in some instances, almost entire 
temples." 

My limits will not suffer me to enter into a descrip¬ 
tion of the mins on the western sideof c he river, although 
well deserving of notice. But we cannot quit the sub¬ 
ject of Egvpt, without entering into, at least, a brief 
account of Memphis anti Heliopolis. 

1 Slept eLs 1 ? lochlunU oflr*?*!, p. 33. 
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MEMPHIS AND HELIOPOLIS. 

Doth these -ciiiei? claim attention, as well from their 
former wealth and i n fluence, as from their asgodationti 
with Scripture,, and tram the personal visits of the 
earliest of Greek liistorifttss. 

About, ten miles >outli of Jizeh, where stand the 
great pyramids, the village oi Metmkeniiy, half eoa- 
eealed Jit a thicket of palm trees, on Tine western side 
of the river, marks the site of the once mighty city of 
Memphis, the Koph of the Scriptures. It an a been ;-o 
much excised to pluntier from the successive conquerors 
of the country, who hove used it as ft stone-qtuuTV, that 
its very site fius been ilcmbted. Various remains of the 
grt'iit tomplo of Pktha, J and of other sucred buildings, 
ore loosely scattered over an extensive space, the most 
interesting being some dne red granite block*, of great 
i-L/je; forming port [oils of otdo&sd snitues long since 
broken to nieces. 

As Thebes waft the capital city of Egypt during its 
historical period, 5 so was Memphis, for a long time its 
rival both as a regal city, and ft seat of commerce. It 
also appears to have been the capital cit v of that por- 
tiniL of Egypt in or near which the Israelites ware 
settled. As this is nearly the earliest occasion in which 
Egypt bears a prominent part in sacred history, ft brief 
view of Sir Gardner Wilkinson's hypothesis cannot fail 
to bo interesting. It must bo recollected, however, that 
no attempt is here made to Mibstsmtinte or reconcile 

1 The Vulcan of ihe Eprpuws. , 

* I ml-.-pi Sir Gardner Wilkinson's view, Manners «ui 
Co-sinnis irf Eht; 3f«lt'ni E pyptiaBSi T - *’ P- j 1 > s 't'3" ,^ LLL * “ aT ® 
tii'en unablfl to fanlLih & capiidc^ view of bn UaiOJvif-i t«-»peci- 
ifljf the enriK* (iii Co rv. 
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statements which Labour under difficulties, the conabmcd 
result of imperfect documents a mi eitruYQgunt diro- 
soiopr. 

The Amosis, or Ames, who was the lender of the 
eighteenth or Theban Dynasty, Wilkinson supposes to 
have been the king under Thom the oppression of the 
Israelites commenced* Under the old Memphite 
dynasty, the Jews, “who had eoine into Egypt on 
occasion of a famine, finding the great superiority of the 
land of Egypt, both for obtaining the necessaries of life 
end fur feeding their flocks, may hare asked and ob¬ 
tained a grunt of land from (he Egyptian monarch, on 
condition of certain services being performed by them 
and their descendants." 1 But oh the accession of the 
Theban family under Amosis, who wua probably the 
lt new king who knew- not Joseph,” ■$ it w ould be rea¬ 
son iible to suppose that, coming from the distant pro¬ 
vince of Tubes, the Hebrews w r ould he strangers to 
him, and that he was likely to lock upon them with the 
same distrust and contempt with which the Egyptians 
usually treated foreigner Hence, the grant being re¬ 
scinded, hut the service still required, the Jews were 
reduced to a state of bandage; and as despotism sel¬ 
dom respects rile rights of those ir injures, additional 
labour was imposed upon this unresisting people* And 
Phnmoh T s pretended fear, lest, m the event of war, they 
might make common cause with theeoemv, was a suffi¬ 
cient pretext with bis ow n people for oppressing the 
Jews, At the same time that it had the effect of e*citin«- 
thoir prejudices Against them. Thus they were treated 
like the captives taken in war, and were forced to 
undergo the gratuitous labour of erect mg public grana¬ 
ries, and other buildings, fur the Bgy'ptiu&i monarch. s 

1 P- 4£, Sq^. 

9 Other?,, w* Grt.'ppn, idi/ntity this kin*- with Rnmses Jfei* 
amwm,—se* RohiiLHon's Calract, p L 74:1,-01110^, with Q.,j rt] j. 
n'j,jnphih nh (EaJiEs Cjdojn&iiltt, p. JJ-ul ihojt, [hct.rii.-H 

Art mdtesa. 

1 N'oimj of the works at Tbehcs, however, are MLribiiS.aI]Io tn 
the lirueUtea*—Wiikin^cni, pu UO. 
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After the (leatli of this and the succeeding prince, 
and during 1 the reign of Thotlunes I,, Moses, rite 
future regenerator of Hebrew lil<ertv, muile u iirst 
effort to resist the oppression under which his country - 
men had groaned, and was complied to take flight in 
order to avoid the consequences of his baldness. At 
the death of this king's successor, no longer dreading 
the wrath of the authorities, and stimulated by a 
heaven-supported patriotism, he returned to Ej*ypt* 
and, after displaying* an unexampled series of Gods 
judgments against the callous idolatry of the heathen 
oppressors, he led the Israelites “ out of Egypt, out ol 
house of bondnge. TS 

If this prince 1 were really the Pharaoh under whom 
the Israelites left Egypt,’ be wns, according to the 
evidence of monuments, one of the most talented and 
prosperous monarchs previous to the supposed Augus¬ 
tan era of Sesostris- But these facts, according to tho 
theory we mention, are wholly incon-sisseait with the 
supposition that he was drowned with his army in tho 
Tied Sea whilst in pursuit of the Israelites.* On the 
contrary, his greatest works appear to have been sub¬ 
sequent to the Exodus, 

Whether, however, this view of tho matter can bo 
thought a safe one, must be decided by persons more 
conversant with original records than I cun pretend to 
be ; hut there seems little doubt that Memphis and 
Thebes may have, under vsrioos vicissitudes and 
political changes, divided the honour of sending 
an sfeqlute rider. The supposition that two kings, 
of different local dynasties, reigned together at cer- 

1 L t. Ttiolhmo HI. “We have nJiirl.: lestimohiew of ttiO 
fixUMil of hi» [H-i'Ai.'r by the trjbaEe-s laid at hi* fret by * itn 1 rhi^1"4 
of contLtrii^f mLo present him with rltc« riche* of 1 P&nnL,' 

of L luTo/ or 1 hoL-n nn , 1 mill ^of ilia southim districts of 
nestem BtMdfiL"—IM p, 53. 

1 Wilkinson uhirik^ that it ere ts nr. scriptural nnUiontr for 
supni-t'.mg that t?ic tinj himnel/ perished, hi.H that he sEunl 
behind al Piliahirotfa, wlula hii ** churiuV* Bad innseinciT 
continued ihu pursuit. 
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tain periods of Egyptian history, Las already been 
noticed. 

Ja concluding 1 Has digression, wo cannot foil to lie 
struck by the coincidence between the fact- of Mem¬ 
phis having been the grand seat of persecution against 
the Israelites, and the heavy weight of desolate ufflie- 
fion which, long since foretold, fell upon the doomed 
city of K oph. 1 Most agreeable was it to the A.] mighty 1 3 
care for hja own, most suited to his avenging justice, 
that the scone of his chosen people's humiliation should 
become the moat signal evidence of his triumph over 
their enemies. Great as were his judgments against 
Thebes, her ruins still bear far greater murks of former 
Magnificence than the shattered nnd irregular remnants 
of the ^ temple which had exhausted the wealth and 
taste of a long succession of proud Memphite incmnrcbs. 

To Menes, tile mythical founder of a regular govern* 
ment in Egypt, is assigned the credit of having 1 secured 
the district of Memphis from the inroads of the river,® 
nnd built the magnificent city and, temple bearing the 
sjlhqo name. Continued additions of porticos, and 
ranges of colossi, augmented the dimensions and splen¬ 
dour of this latter edifice; and, in the days of Strabo, 
it was in admirable preservation. But," even in the 
twelfth century, if we may believe the account given 
by Abd-allatif, Memphis extended half ji dsy + s journey 
in every direction; and, despite the mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been curried off far building, <l its ruins offer to the 
spectator n unioa of things: which confound Mm, und 


ISft- 1 Jej". II. IS | XlVI . 1-1 GgJLiX 10 ■ JtvX’k. ijre 

la Jiei.ll 16 . 

1 HeraioL il. 50 , pq, Tt is aa well to l] ]e joenfier 

TCOiLl't Chat [tie Greek or Latin mirac-a of fleilies are b?Lt ir-Jif 
fen; lit eijuiTaJenU to the ariiRiials tLoj are juicmldd to xibre^ 
tonl. Vulcan i* by no means identical wiUi Phthi but j 3 
g*™? a eomilativo adapted trem t loj Grecian mvlhnW 
1 no scambffios ot beetle, so often found even of a colossi,*] size" 
™ «• «™ «&* -v-' : i tit the prinaipla of pa. pbn, ,| 

— Lang's Egypt, Ant, tu p, 31J). ¥ * ** 
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which the moat eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. As to the figures of idols found among 
these r nins j whether we consider their number or their 
prodigious size, the things is beyond description. But 
the accuracy of their forms, the justness of their pro 
portions, and their resemblance to nature, are most 
worthy of ^wiiiwHfni. I measured one which, without 
its pedeatnl, was more than thirty cubits ) its breadth 
from right to left, was about ten cubits, and, from 
front toback, it was thick in proportion. This statue 
was formed of a single piece ot red granite, and was 
covered with a red varnish, to which its antiquity 
seemed only to give a new freshness. 1 " 1 

Memphis was one of the grand stations of idolatrous 
worship, and here tlso bull Apis was bred, nurtured, 
and honoured with fdl the splendour which Asiatic 
superstition lavished upon the representatives of their 
miscalled deities.* Hero were the images, which the 
Lord was one day to “ cause to cease,' 3 depicted by 
the careful and artUtic chisel of the MuJpto-r, height¬ 
ened bv brilliant colours, and adored with all the vain 
pomp and luxury with which men mocked their own 
sense*, and symbolized their vilest passions. But the 
dream of idolatry has passed away, the grand all- 
enwrapping mists of ungodliness haw melted into air 
before the Sun of Truth, and the Christian traveller 
mingles pity with his wonder, as he looks upon those 
splendid baubles of the old world, those playthings 
which Time and Truth have united in breaking. 

Of Heliopolis,* the City of the Sun, we hays still 
less to remind us of former magnificence. About six 
miles north-east of Cairo, a solitary obelisk,* some 
remains of sphinxes on a road leading to the of 


1 Da Sxty r _Vox ihl« qaolalion 1 nal Rolcblod to PlQ&mr 

Ltifif!, *Cl-L p. 55. 

■ Sea Eprpt. Ant. t. iL p. SSI>. Life. XIX. $. 

1 The On of Gtn. xli. ■!&. or the Area of Esfik* XXL 17, it 
is now occupied by the Tillnge of HaHnah* 

1 Sfis a biwf juaLiipliuH in Long, veL i. p. J1U, sq* 
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the Tams, with som* fragments of a colossal sfetua. 
are ad that bow attMt the existence of the renowned 

J3PS llje c ™^ 8 , of ™sfcip of the bull Mnfivk 
and the sacerdotal college most preeminent, for the 

of ’ f;i F™jJ*™d the aotiqoJtr of its records. 
_ o here, us to Memphis, did Herodotus resort for 
«™p'ete execution and ammge- 
”i°( fhc Ij^ro-lv-phicH on the ohdifik stB standing 

°? ° f tl] ° mtet ancient exhS 
monuments of Egyptian art, prove that HehouolS 
h : »l at fin early period arrived at a degree of sEJ 
n-iinemt-nr and taste for knowledge that made it not. a 

SempMs^ th6 m f0r ^ n citi ® Df Thebes and 

But the most interesting nssoriatioiia connected with 
tin* ancient city are those derived from the b^utiM 

K.TS?&2rf^s£ -iffc 

from 8. C. 1740 to 1607. The tame of tfe, &X? 

*35££Rr"Cf H t,le m S!* !?“> “ d «£ 
HES***** "i*bo* *X hSU*?*43 

Ss&f&SsSRrfSS 

tetownon bufwell „igb finWted its work r ' 

He may conclude this brief noh>n k,r, i 

“*%« ,1 fr n *™s of arts and [usury as ZtV,riT 

- te Sarred V*~ mi Oridaacod bU its 

nnd iHin.in^ t ] le cities of E '5V! I r]j r ,u 

remaiMd • p*“-%K Mt & 

at bj 
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knowledge of tie refinements of life, and Hut moderate 
progress towards, their attainment* the Egypt!nos, ait 
early as the sojourn of the Lord's people in Egypt; 
hud acquired a knowledge the amenities ot life 
which was already beginning to lend toward- degene¬ 
rate luxury. Possessed of fertile invention—the com¬ 
mon properly of the descendant-, of Hum—ready in 
their application of inventions, and endued with an 
imitative skill, that, while it adorned the walls and 
columns of their temples and palaces with a thousand 
images suggested by nature or fancy, turned man to 
creature-worship, and substituted deaf and dumb idols 
for the ad-powerful and all-seeing Maker of heaven 
and earth. 

We find, from very early data, that the Hebrews 
had, nevertheless, acquired some taste for the orna¬ 
ments 1 of the person, and that their wealth consisted 
as well of "■old and silver 2 as of sheep and oxen ; yet, 
it seems likely that such a taste wins acquired from 
their intercourse with the Egyptians, with whom they 
were on friendly terms at an equally early periods 
That their taste for works of art, and even the designs 
from which their ornaments were taken, were derived 
from a similar source, wid appear highly probable, if 
we recollect that many of the symbolical decorations 
of the tabernacle have much in common with those of 
Egyptian origin, and that, in their subsequent relapses 
into idolatry, these Israelites made choice of jjtxL after 
the faslnon of those they had seen during their sojourn 
in Egypt, And that such u taste wsis matured wid 
strengthened by the enlightened policy of Joseph, 
appears both natural in itself, and agreeable to his 
lugh portion and influence. “ The nhjocte taken to 
Egypt by the Iahmaelites—consisting in spicea, biilm, 
and myrrh, which were intended for the purposes of 
luxury as well as of religion—shew the advanced state 
of society at this early epoch] and from the sculptures 

1 Gen. jeHv. £2, 1 G*n. xiii. a* 

3 Gen. vih H g<m* 
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of Beni-H assart, 1 II wo also learn that the? Egyptians 
were acquainted with the manufacture of linens, glass, 
cabinet work, nrold ornaments,, and numerous ijhjects 
indicative of art and refinement; and various gT mnna - 
tic exercises, the jEpames of draughts, ball, antj other 
well-known modern (umuenuots, were common at the 
same period. The style of architecture was grand and 
chaste, and the doted columns of Beni-Hasson are of 
a character calling' to miad the purity of the Doric”* 

I Grottos on ihe east bank of dn= SlLte, near the cavo of 
Diamu 

II tYIikindQii, L p. 43, sm. 
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PERSEP0LI3. 

u As exulted G od is An ram aztla. 

Who created drift earth and yonder heawn t 
Who created the W9t of men, and who 
Brought forth to light their pile htm es;-,; 

Who m ale Darius a ruler,, 

An oloriu-n imiiruz king over m ClUJ, 

An alone-ruliog commander met licCBCJtds. 

** 1 m Darina, King exalted, 

King of Kings, 

King of all niitjon-EELcIosiog territories. 

King of this rolled eurtb, near And far, 

Son of Hystaspea, an AcJinotnenhua, ft Persian, 

Sou uf an Ar i u, 1 myself an Ari m r distributor of honour* * 1 

,s Darius the King lets this sound forth: —* 

By tie grace of Aanmudt, I them 
Following regions have entrust'd, 

Besides the Persian country’. I am 

To ho rut,-red, of theni; to ma they have portioned forth 
(lihnle; 

Every command of msnO have they fulfilled; and my law 
Was respected of them:— 


“ tfi'.Iin. Siistana,. Fartbia, Aria, 

Eaclria, Sogdiima, ChOfft^niAr 

Zurangio, Axaebolift, SMtagyslift, frandaria, 

Scthdifi, the IutftUi-dwelJinjT Sacaa, the Saco®, 

Drinkers in of the founts of Tigris, Babylonia, A-i-syria, 

Aral'in, Alythmiya (.KgypLia ) f Ainenk, 

Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia, the oversea* residing Saeae, 

Tiie Skhudrii (I S-cytha), the Janians of T^nroa, tho Undians, 
The lniiwhijM^ the Madijno, the Chidcidiana. 


1 Exalted personage* 

* Bed fey suggest* that these wera the G VldR on the Istor, 
Rawlins,on tJ-oitHlrileJ, u chi a Cost eAfts V 1 t h i nk them to ho lh< 
/Ethiopians or Cushitee. Sim their n-oUS3 on all tills libscuT# 
geography.—K. E. £1, 1£. 
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** Pari ua the King It is this aound alar j“ 

When Anramazdfl 
£t>helil this onrth 
Afar from «-jih 

Right* Pm * king it pleased him 
To constitute me. I uni King 
By the grace of Anramazda; 

1 have ordered them again to hefdthi?HH3» 

What I directed them to do, that 
Pi4 they uh ii seemed good unto me; 

Whatever entered into my mind* 

CommanJixl I those nations to ttOrfom; 

Those mitiotlS reigned over by Dari HA 

* ■ • * # 

“ If yf>h hold carefully the sculpture 1 

It brings you comfort. 

If you wilfully damage U„ 

FI eirlnj-ssnetis shall be your part, 

Afar oKT ibffl iho Pfpijnit * ■ * 

Pissed -i'.i 4 r V shall be the inheritance; 

Afar off shall dwindle the Persians l 
Up Persians, bju! castigate amfulnestt ! 

“ Thl- 5s sounded afar of limns 
The king'—What 1 have completed is by the grace of 
Aummazda, 

May thou protect me end my work 

And my nuuau and these territories! This I 

Entreat of A tLtlttuwida ! May Aliratria/da nhga ! 

** 31 an ' pursue uniformly the oniinances uf Auramazda ; 

Hedy precepts! Let him be thy enlightener ! 

Relinquish not the straight way E 
Sin not E Avoid to destroy!* 


* The relief on the tomb, Rut see KawlillSOrL—IL It. H. 3f. 

“ Inscription of N aksh-a-Rustam upon the mocutuent of 
D arin*. As neither the Latin version of La-sen* the German 
one of Benfey, nnr the English one of ft swims on, itbagciher 
satisfied me, I have attempt! Ofto of my own. The lines ire 
arranged to form, as nearly as possible, line by line, a Ley to 
the original. It is given by M. Benfoy in JHe Ptrwchtn Kelli n- 
■ ehrlften mil Uebenetzunff irnd Crioinr, Leipsig, Iftil, pp, 55— 
61, and hy Eawlinsron, ppL 2&1—411. 1 may as well state mat 
the form of thunks to Anraouudu. {0romane9|b md the 
acktsowledgraeat af his power precede most of the in-crip- 
ti'-ns Hjf (Ini ages of Darius < 1-L. p. 52; Jf, R b [the §tnill*r 
inscription mu tins same Iambi p. 61; 6, p, Li2) t of Xvrses (A. 
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Such arc the strain* in which the Persians of old 
celebrated the glories of their tuition under the reign of 
Darius Hjataspii. This triumphal Paean, which, like 
the Ode* "of the Theban Pindar, Bands haughty and 
exulting praises of the conqueror with quaint moral 
saws and precepts, forms a fitting introduction to our 
notice of the mined city of PcrsepoliSH 1t roust, how- 
ever. Tie observed, that these mins, although, by the 
height of their columns compared with the thinness of 
their proportion.-, they may seem to approximate to the 
slim delicacy of the Corinthian style of Grecian art, 
still their claims to a high school of art are less esta¬ 
blished than those of their Assyrian and Egyptian pro¬ 
totypes, Vatu, one of the most distinct and compre¬ 
hensive writers on the subject, well points out the two 
distinct schools of art indicated by the monuments of 
ancient Persist, ns thciSB executed previous, to the juried 
of A lo Tn mh- 1 - the Great, and those which arc due to the 
monarch* of the Sa&umum house. 1 ' 1 Of the former class, 
those of Persepolis have the best claim to our attention, 
as well from their own magus licence, ns from the com¬ 
plete inibrmuT ion with which the frequent visits of tra¬ 
vellers have furnished us. 



If ihe reader csi 


facte connected with tha history of the “ Forty Pillars, 
a_jj these ruinsaxepopularly culled, he will Lie even more 
disappointed than in the case of the Iiabylonisiii and 

p. 63; Ca, p. ; P, p- OS; F- ■ K > V- rl7 > ttn[1 of AfC - t * 

xertes Xisaan fl 3 . vp. d“—0i») m volume. Hia 

mill iUn.-itralton'i wrtt trerUiy of cafe fill RrUeiUon, a# 
♦w eren ‘beyvai expectation, die pmiuisas Mna dgyad 

forth in bi« cl^Uent trairol’iuun of tin? S an Li iln 1 >f th** Sum » 
Vi-dOi To Benfi-y high praise is i»lse due i-r hi* abltf otmmda. 

■ ii.n^ vhiflt 9 lim'fl L'uncrallv Collowtjd, 1 fajiTO given 



KknM'tii It. H- STuceKSIK. 


1 Kiurvu* and Per>op>Ui, ch. ix. Jj. 315. 
1 Chebel Minor ls die modern name. 
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Assyrian remains. It nowhere appears in history in 
the character of a royal residence, although* os our de- 
ucription will presently show, their burial-place hm been 
discovered among die wives of its neigh Injuring moun¬ 
tains, Cyrils, the regenerator of oriental power and 
civilization, as well a* hb descendants, resided alternately 
at Babylon* Bum* and Eebntuna, atm oltronqlagienl rea¬ 
sons seem to render it unlikely that Gyros could luivo 
spent much tune at* or added to the splendour of Petse- 
|)olis + To Darius, son of Ilystsepis, and Xerxes, recent 
inves taxations seem to assign them beyond much reason 
for doubt. 

Assuming 1 , than, that Perscpolls owed its chief magni¬ 
ficence to the liberality of the funner of those two kings* 
u brief glance at the political IhfldRtce and condition of 
the Persia as under the Persians* wilt perhaps form tbs 
best introduction to our notice of Persepulis in its fallen 
condition. 

Herodotus has dwelt with much apparent accuracy 
upon the political acts of this prince, which present the 
same blending of the arts of war and peace, the bmha 
impatience for extender! empire united with the same 
cautious conversation at borne* which we find In the 
other chief personages of philosophical history. As in 
the case of E^ypr, accumiilated territory required a dis¬ 
tribution of official influence, and the now large empire 
of Persia was divided into nineteen satrapies, llero- 
dytus is evidently wrong in regarding this us n merely 
flu uncial arrangement, made with i view to the taxation 
of districts, although, ns has been suggested, it Li not 
perfect as a geogrej th ktd one. Places extreme !y distant 
ore- found ranged under am satrapy, but. it seems pos¬ 
sible that this arrangement might have resulted from a 
desire of conciliating the feel logs of particular people, 
why, although distant, were best disposed to yield 
obedience m some leaders whose dispositions they Imd 
each previously experienced. Furthermore, such an 
arrangement would be fraught with little inconvenience 
iu a country, where an organized stud of couriers per- 
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formed the^ functions of a regular post, and thus pre¬ 
served uniformity by a systematic and steady convoy* 
■ nnce of the royal despatches an d edicts. By such meant 
the natural tendency to revolt, to which wo have before 
referred m the case of other miied jwpulatiansof the nst, 
was efficiently curbed, one province being' mode a com¬ 
parative restraint upon its neighbour. During such a 
reign, it is fair to suppose that Perse pot is was second to 
none of the leading cities; nay more, it mav have been 
the lending scene of the conquering Darius * 

But tLe victorious career of this prince was destined 
to end with the doubtful campaign aCtonst the Scythians, 
Returning with a partial success, Lis latter days were 
clouded by tlie revolt of Egypt, and by the grand blow 
Sit ruck by the deteat of the Persians at Marathon^ on 
September 29, me, 490. His death left the puerile 
Xerxes heir to a throne he could ill support, but whoso 
contributions to the [wince of Persepolis, left unfinished 
by his father, are perhaps his best claim to mention in 
the present essay. 

"We may now proceed to give some idea of the ntina of 
the magnificence which the mated testimony of ancient 
writers haa assigned to the great fallen rityofPerse- 
pqlis. The voice of so eloquent and so accurate an eye- 
wituess as Sir Hobert Rer Porter, 1 must tell its own 
tale:— 

u On drawing near to the Chebel Minor, or Palace 
of Forty Pillars, the eye is riveted, by the grandeur 
and beautiful decorations of the flights of steps which 
lead up to them* This superb approach consist^ o! n 
double staircase, projecting considerably before the 
northern face of the terrace, the whole length of 
which is 212 feet; end at each extremity, east and 
west, rises another range of steps; again,* about the 

■ I mast, however, remind ray readers of the oxcdfcTil infor¬ 
mation collated from La Brail aud Clifiniiu, in tho fourth 
T.jltvrnt of ytie ‘Dtinmtnl History* E&dic't improved Etwly 
Oriental History, anil Vanin ju.ltckitLi COIDfilmiun, ere uiy 
tiffitf U.Ljjj gjj LirLt i oil l ift in- ,n tf.n. 
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midtile, and projecting from it eighteen feet, appear 
two smaller flights, ri-ing from Hie same points, where 
the extent of the range, including n landJMLr-place of 
twenty feet, amounts to eighty-nut feet The ascent, 
like that of the great entrance from the plain, i* ex¬ 
tremely gradual: each Eight containing only thirty- 
two low sten>, none exceeding' four inches in height, 
fourteen inches in breadth, and sixteen feet in length. 
The whole front of the advanced range is covered with 
sculpture. The eye at first roves over it, lost in the 
multitude of figures, and bewildered by the tltru-nging 
ideas instantly associated with the crowd of various 
interesting objects before it. The space immediately 
under tb« Landing-place is divided into three comj.iart- 
merits. The centre one has u plain surface, as if in¬ 
tended for an inscription ; probably writing mar June 
been there which is now obliterated. To the left of 
it nre four standing figures, about five feet six inches 
high, habited in long robes, with brogues like buskins 
on their feet. They each hold a short s]n?ar in an 
upright position in both hands. The fluted flat-topped 
cap. before described on other bnj-reliefs, ii on their 
beadsj and from the left shoulder bungs their bow 
ami quiver. On the right of the vacant tablet sire 
three figures only. They look towards the oppoate 
four, and differ in no way, with respect to their robes 
and fluted helmet; but they have neither bows nor 
quiver, earning their spear only, with the addition of 
a large shield on the left arm, something m the shape 
of a violoncello j er rather, 1 slamlil say, exact!v in the 
form of u Boeotian buckler. Two angukr spaces, on 
each side of the corresponding groups of spearmen 
described an the surface of the staircase, are filled 
with duplicate representations of a fight between a 
lion, nnd a hull, n moat spirited and admirable per¬ 
formance, i t , , . From die circumstance of a collar 

1 w wrtithy of Temartt iiow naxtutlf, in ths Tunis version 
of irii.- AjabiiuvNigljUttfeJiitJ by 3[iL«imiLiiut Hatiiefit, at Lt-jitalirY 
tMa iiglitinj of liana tiuJ ImlLi, aud liona ami tigers, are brou^hi 
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round the nock of the bull, it proves him to he no 
wild one, and that we are not to understand the 
combat ils accidental i hut whether it may bo received 
as a proof that such combats were brought forward 
before the Persian people, Is another question. That 
wi.2d animals, of the untam cable sort, were nof. merely 
hunted by the bold spirits of these eastern princes, hut 
preserved near their palaces, is evident horn the Lons’ 
(ten which we find at Babylon niter its coaquest by 
Cyrus ;* but by no accounts that I can recollect, does 
it appear that beasts .so immured were ever used for 
sport of any kind after their first capture. On the 
in dined plains, corresponding with the slope of the 
stairs, runs a kind of frieze, on which is cut n line of 
figures, oita foot nine inches high, answering in number 
to the steps, each one of which appears to form a 
pedestal for its relative figure. The figures themselves 
appear to he n lengthened rank of those already de¬ 
scribed on each aide of the blank tablet! and a Similar 
range runs up the opposite slope. 

” The immense spaca of the upper platform stretches 
to the north and south 350 feet, and from east to west 
380 fet-r ■ rhe greater piart of which in covered with 
broken capitals, shafts, and pillars, and countless frsg- 
mentis of building i somo of which are richly oma* 
mooted with the most exquisite sculpture. The pillars 
were arranged in four division?, consisting of a centre 
group rix deep every way, and an advanced body of 
twelve, in two ranks, and the same number dunking 
the centre. The first, is to the mirth t it is composed 
of two parallel lines of six columns b each, Tailing 
twenty feet hack from the landing-piece of the stairs, 
and meeting the eye imm ediately on ascending them. 
The columns are at equal distances from one another. 

about by epcbMilracnL Tlu^ staEJoupr rsoinlitinn of ideas in 
the Kast is forcibly ill aiirau-il by the circnmstaHce of the same 
animals b-'-iij? ■ h-pl.-c^-ij gn the ancient scolptnre, arj d donibsd 
in t]n; 4Mtcm fairy tale,—K essetU R, H. MiCttSZiE. 

1 Cf. aJflg Daniel vi. 10 H Then! it is plain l&u tile lions' ilgjj fj 
DOt very far from the palatfi.—E kkdth it, H. MaCILLs^ie. 
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Oilej only still stands ; the shattered bases of nine- others 
HtEll remain, but the places only are left of the other 
two, which completed the colotmudo* Of the renmin- 
mg colimma, which once decorated these colon nudes, 
nine only now stand, the rest Lave been totally 
destroyed, or tie bn tied tinder masses of ruins, now 
forming hillocks- The front of the columns is very 
beautiful j their totnl height is sixty feet, the circum¬ 
ference of the shaft sixteen, and its length, from the 
capital to the torus, forty-four feet* The shaft Is 
fbiely fluted in fifty-two divisions ; at its lower ei- 
ttamitv begin a cincture and a torus, the first two 
inches in depth, and the latter one foot, from whence 
devolves the pedestal, in the form af the cup and leaves 
of u pendant lotus* The capitals which remain* though 
much injured, are sufficient to shew that they were 
oace surmounted by the double doim-buIL” 

_ inscription which heads the present article, dis¬ 
tinctly point;! to Darius Hystfwpis as the prince to 
whom so rmuch of this magnificence is due* Pruleatnc 1 
has well shinnied up his character in the following 
terms ; — u He was & prince of wisdom, clemency, and 
^ifcuice. and hath the honour to have his name recorded 
u \ Holy ^ rit for a frtourer of God*s people, a restorer 
of iue temple at Jerusalem, and n promoter of Ids wor¬ 
ship therein. For all which God was pleased to make 
him Ms instrument; and, in respect hereof, I doubt 
not, it was, that he blessed Mm with u numerous issue, 
a long re ion, and great prosperity.” There is, in 
fact, little doubt that Darius, like most of the con¬ 
spicuous reformists of Extern nations, was possessed 
of an eclectic disposition, which nought to harmonic 
several existing creeds with one another, rather than 
to claim a catholicity for a particular one! His lenity 
towards the Jews, like that displayed by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, wjis actuated partly by political, partly by 
religious motives* Moreover* many anecdotes," pre¬ 
served by pagan historians, attest* a liberality m d 
1 Culm*; Jli jn, t. Lp. ^ 
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kindness which place him in a highly favourable con¬ 
trast to the generality of persons possessed of absolute 
monarchy. 11 tit due eclecticism or tdenmce of Darius 
is suggestive of another question, which, although not 
easy to answer, must find u place in our inquiries. 
In his. reign, Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, is supposed to 
have first appeared ; and whether fie is to fie regarded 
ns the founder of a new code of religion mid morality, 
or els the restorer and remodel Her of one previously 
existing, there is no doubt that his character was one 
likely to attract the notice of Darius; whilst many of 
the traditions which associate hh career with that of 
the Jewish prophets, tuny fie accounted for under the 
supposition of his having lived during the life of that 
prince. 

li The worship of the Lost of heaven/" as Yatut 1 has 
well observed, 411 would nainnilly lie the earliest devi¬ 
ation from true religion, the first step tow ards adopting 
a visible and outward object for the unseen and the in- 
scriiHufile ; and such was, doubtless, cite- Saba-un ritual, 
the first religion of the Magi' 1 But. although the sub¬ 
stitution of tire as a visible object of worship went for 
to sttjiersede the adoration paid to the heavenly bodies, 
still, the taste for observing the celestial phenomenal 
and the pfiMon for the more delusive science of astro¬ 
logy, to which the wide open tracts of Chiddxa had 
given rise, and which hod brought forth man's first 
ultfniive attempt to render himself independent of his 
Maker, paryadca the eastern mind to our own day. 
Even Miihonuuedism, the reflex of the Zoroustrian im¬ 
posture, bus been compelled to invest its fables with 
Cosmogoiiicul fictions, und lo yield some indulgence to 
the fatalism which even the reformed religion of Zoro¬ 
aster tolerated and cherished. 

I have not space to enter into the many conflicting 
theories and statement* respecting the oge of Zoroaster, 
but there is little doubt, that, as lleeren hiis observed, 
* ( the idea of his being contenipotaiy with Darius has 
: Jf. I'jij. 
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been somewhat hastily derived from the similarity of 
the name.* Gustaap and Hystaspis; while, on the other 
hand, what Zoroaster has recorded of himself in the 
Zend-Areata points apparently to lands over which the 
authority of Darius hardly over extended, and to a 
period earlier than Lis em,' :i But although Greet 
writers, living Hour the ace of Darius, make no men¬ 
tion of Zoroaster, while Plato seems to have regarded 
him as a sage of very remote antiquity, we can scarcely 
omit, giving some brief sketch of opinions, which, at 
whatever period introduced, probably exercised same 
influence in modifying' the symbolism which the Per¬ 
sians had derived from their earlier instructors, the 
Assyrians anil Egyptians. 

'.flic separate existence of good and evil in this world 
ho? been a favourite and engrossing subject with every 
sfieculiitive man. Intimately connected with the main¬ 
spring of he notions, indiiiSoluMy involved in the ques¬ 
tion of Ids present condition or future destiny, it baa 
been, next to existence itself, the chief grand question 
which conjecture has sought to answer, faith W for¬ 
bidden man to ask, Die eastern mind, little disposed to 
rest even upon certainties?, and ever delighting to find a 
field of difficulty upon which its alert ingenuity might 
run riot, seems, in this respect, to have exhausted its? 
powers of speculation in arriving at too rapid con¬ 
clusions, ami to have surpassed the extravagance of 
those deductions only by the faocifuluBsa of the theo- 
gtfflV to wlhcli they gave birth. The Able Fi>udier 
well remarks that the Zend-Avesta, in it? present form, 
"bears exactly the same reference to the books of Zoro¬ 
aster that our missals and breviaries do to the Bibb:” 
but it is at the same time probable that it presents a 
tolerable notion of the lending tenets of Li? system. 
An evident discouragement of fire-worship, amounting 
even to a denial of its antiquity as an observance, 2 dis- 
tingmsbes him from the corrupted Magiimfl, and his 

1 Quoted hjr Viuit, p. 107* 

* V&nx, p. 103. 
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writings are devoid of anything that tends to sanction 
or excuse the immoralities attributed to that sect by 
ancient authors* He professes 11 to restore the word 
which Ommzd, the good spirit, had formerly revealed, 
and which the contrary spirit, Abrimau, andliia corrupt 
followers, had degraded ami defiled by a system of ma¬ 
gical supei^titiona* At the same time, Pndeatut, and 
nuiny equally learned authorities, believe that fire- 
worship was freely inculcated and practised by Zoro¬ 
aster, and regard. him as on advent urer nod impostor* 
In fact, like the Doctor Fsnnba of our childish days, 
Zoroaster appears to have formed the micloufs of al l the 
absurd and contradictory stones which, in art imperfect 
state of the means of communicating knowledge, invest 
every professor of, or pretender to, powers beyond the 
ordinary range of human intellect, with un interest 
perhaps but little decri ed. 

To return from this digression, Darius, whether ho 
may claim the credit of having made some advance, or 
at least alteration, in the religious creed of the Persians, 
must undoubtedly stand forth as having established the 
empire upon a magnificent and wdl-rirgnuised tooting. 
We have already referred to the political umingemi'jitLj 
which philosophized the government of his vast domi¬ 
nion?, and to the reason? which favour the claims of 
Persepolis to bo regarded as one of' the royal cities. 
Wo will now enter upon a subject fraught with equal 
historical interest, namely, the rock of Behiatun, the 
sculptured chronicle of the glories of this prince's 
reign. 

Behist&n 4 is situated on the western frontier of Media, 
on the highroad from Babylonia to the eastward. Jt 
form? an imposing object in the plain around, rising 
abruptly from it to the height of some 1700 feet. It? 
imposing aspect, as Rawlmsoo observer, made it a fit 

i See ZembAvesta, quoted in Ettcfa CtjAopjwha, v. ii. p. 2ft?. 
s Tills. fUMwunl is tomlniMd fci^n* Major Eawlinwn's dtsrrip- 
tion, m Lhe lonlh volume of ihti JoamA af the IL^nl „4,-,j. l iuo 
Socivtjf, pp. I8T—Wt 
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place to beiiffd ns a u holy of holies’ by the men whose 
wdrabip was upon the mound, and whose altar ww 
the jieak of the rock, According To Diodorus 1 it was 
sacred to [rli« l'. i-.-ian] Zees, by which we must under¬ 
stand their supreme deity, as Iiau-Linsan in his obscr- 
vatious Las sug gested. 

u It. wa% ici fact.'’ says he, a named Baptetatte, 
1 the place of the Buga/ n-ft-rring unquestionably to 
Ortnft?,d, who, aa the chief of the Hagat (u word which 

I conceive to have teen nearly equivalent to the Ho¬ 
meric 6cd*), would of course' appropriate the title to 
himself” 

On this rock, sacred in the religious belief ol bis 
nation, ami therefore certain of preservation as long- as 
their religion remained unchanged, Darius Hystftspis, 
actuated by a motive of no rue -,id nature, determined to 
eiecnte u work, which, telling a “plain unvarnished 
tale,” should serve ns a memorial no less of himself and 
his deeds, us well as it has proved one of his nation, and 
their language and history. lake the inscriptions by 
which Sesosiris told the story of his victories, it speaks 
boldly our in the first person, un ego tism highly cha¬ 
racteristic of Oriental vanity, and found even in the oft- 
quoted epigram of the effeminate Sardanapalus. To the 
kindness ot my friend Mackenzie, I am indebted for the 
following version of a portion of this inscription, and for 
the historical epitome of this charter of Darius j— 

II I am Darius, Kins eddied, Kin-nr of Kleirs, 

King of the Persians, Moiitttth of tho Satrapies? od Vsah- 
tU]M [H^Uspei) 

The Son; of A^hniA (Arsstn&i) the Grandson; of thg rasa 
of H ik hinunish CAcbittnen^). 

“ Darius Urn 'Monarch decUrcthi—My father iraa Vauhtaspaj 
of YiuklasjMi the father 

1V« Ar*hkma; iho ArshamnfeAn father was Arij^'imm 
(Ariyajwjmusjj the ArUm-iimno-ini father 

Wna ChishpUb(TctKpe«l; the Ghuhyinlusn 

Pariicr was HakliiLiiLuniah. 


1 lib. iL la. 
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4 Darins the ^rciuireh Iri-T * this be declared:— 

The rL-fora arc- we n run i. I II nkl i m .mi sh.i'ajis; trim, aaiiquity 
hfii’c wa been ancon^tniud; 

Of old bin iboiti of our linc-age been monarch-g- 

“ Darius the Chief rleclaretb ;™By l!te grace of Auremsz-da, 

1 ana the king; Aurain.azLl'k hath deiegaLed to tug iha 
gurmimcnt, 

**■ Daria-ithe Manure!) publistaeth.'These (flic) the province-! 
which were given to mes 

By tlie grace of Anramonda I of them am made king; (tliey 
being 1 Fi-rsio, Si LL-3ajj it, Bal.ij'luaia, 

Assyria, Ai lIii.i il;. clirnya (/Egj fll), those of the sea, Sputa 
(and) Ionia, Amieiiis, 

Cflppadjocia, Perth in* Zartusgio, Alio, Chores Alia, B AC trio, 
Sogdienu, 

Soeio, Sirtlngydia, ArMhotia, (:leic|) MtfCis* altogether £& (?) 
prnvinces“ 

" Instead of (riving the whole inscription (mtidi too 
long 1 for insertion), I here present the reader with a con¬ 
densed epitome of the events n united by Darius on tbo 
rocks of Ikhist fin. occupying 413 lines (four cablets and 
a half), nor have I made any reference to Herodotus, 
whose account, especially in regard to the number of 
Satrapies, varies copgiderahly from this one. 

lt It would appear that after Bartim (Smerdia) bad 
been put to death for revolt mgr against his brother, King 
(Kubujufn) Cam bysos, that the hitter went to Egypt, 
and, during LLs absence in that country, the provinces 
revolted under Gumata, who gave himself out to be the 
BartEja who was dead- He possessed himself of the 
empire, and forcibly doe* Darius express himself in the 
inscription , il there was no man living, neither a Persian, 
nor a Metis, nor any one of our tribe, who dared to dis- 
possess Gnmuto of "the empire- 11 The state he terrified 
into submission* 1 At this juncture, Darius, having 
prayed to Auramaida, slew, by the aid of muac frientti 
(“ good men and true, 11 the inscription calls theta), 
this GuniLito iifjd his partiiutns, in the fortress of Sik- 

jTtaninj thereby tho nutility &nd ptiadpol men. 
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t ImnwBtiflli, 1 in Nisaya, a province of Media. The 
new king" revoked the ordinances of the Magi. restoring 
the ancient laws and custom*, “ by the assistance of 
Ai.ii"aiiuL?jflLi,” any* the king himself. Scarcely had lie* 
however, established himself securely, ere, in Susiana, 
a man named Atrina, and in Babylonia, a mLin named 
Nutirubinv (who assumed himself to he jN'abukhad- 
mcbnru) arose, find caused a portion of the provinces 
to revolt. Atrina was reduced without much trouble, 
for ho was taken prisoner and put to death. But 
iS'atitubira sustained two defeats ere Darius could vim- 

a uish and slay ]iim r Whale Dunns was rejoicing in 
lie defeat of 'Natitabira, Susiana, under ilartiya, re¬ 
volted, but, fearing- tliun approach of The hint’s army, 
the rebels slew- and delivered up the body of Mattiva. 
Then a Mode, named Fmvariuh (Fkriiortes), arose, 
and with him revolted Medio. Darius sent his. 
lieutenant, Yidarnn by name, and vanquished Fra- 
vartiah. Armenia, which was also in revolt, was also 
reduced, but only utter a long campaign. But, at this 
time, Fruvartisb again raised his bend, mid Darius 
again encountered him, defeating end taking him 
prisoner. Then Darina hanged him, and imprisoned bis 
companions Shortly afterwards Asagartiya revolted 
under Chitriituklmra. But Darius sent an army, with 
Xhnmagpadu at its bead, and fought this naan, took him 
prisoner, and hanged him. Then Fnrthin and Hyrcania 
revolted, and were reduced to submission by Yamtospa, 
Then follows an account of the revolt and reduction 
of Murgbna. Persia heems nko to have risen, tinder 
another pseudoBartiya, u man named Wahyazdatn, 
and, beaten from one province, this rebel escited another, 
till be met with his fat e at Babylon. Darius then explains 
Ijow strictly im has kept to truth in his narrative, and 
how much of his success he owes to the a^iistanee of 
Aunimoada, He enjoins the dissemination of hi.* account 
of these actions throughout the world, and pronounces 

1 Evidenllj where Fwlomj' hfc+ Sidikes { Jlamiiirt. v. 2, Ha), 
—Ersrar. / 
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blessings on those who take care of the inscription, and 
bitterly corses it* deatstuyers. He then contionea :— 

“ * These are the men who wore there present, when 
I slew Gumata, the Mage, who culled himself Uar- 
tiyu j there present were these men, mv partiMOS i 1 —* 
Vidafroofi [Medic, Viddaporna] (Intnpberues) son of 
Vavasjnira, a Persian; Utana (Oianes), the son of 
ffluikbra, a Persian J Gunbaruwji (Gobry®*), the son 
of MarduoiyiL, a Persian j Vjdsrna. ndydaraes), the 
son of Bagflbigrm (MtspibigMS^b a Persian; Bagu- 
liukhihn (Megupyzus), the son of DunitihjB, a IVrsian j 
Aidnmanish (Ardomanea), the son of Valuiku, a 
Persian.’” 5 

A brief description of the figures represented on 
this rock, is almost essential to the ehicidation of the 
inscription itself. Eadie 4 has justly remarked that, 
u prior to Rawlinsou's discoveries, very strange and 
fantastic ideas were formed of the mommieal& Sir 
Robert Kor Porter saw on the principal sculpture 
TigE&th-Fileser and the ten captive tribes ; and Koppel 
discovered on it Esther and her attendants. It is 
now plain, from Ruwlmaoti'n laborious ingenuity, that 
Darius selected the surface of this rock to be the n> 
cord of his own achievements, and Unit ho constituted 
it the royal charter of the house of Achiemi.wsd 1 
On one side of the relief, Darius is represented 
treading with one foot on the prostrate Gunjuta, the 
pseudD-Smerdi^, who uplifts his bends in a supplicatory 
manner* Behind the king are two figures, bis bow- 
bearer and spearman. In trout ot Durius, ure nine 
figures, fastened together with a rojw wlW round 
their necks, and with flirir hands tied behind them. 
These seem to represent the nine usurpers of the pro¬ 
vinces mentioned in the inscription. i he lust figure, 

1 These name* (tre obtnindl fr>m EawTinson's note (Jomcn. 
Her. Astat. Sod. vol. jiL pp. xi~- — ivLLL.y, or raditr diasortatieo, 
implied Iasi year* 

1 See Rawtin-^n, p. it* * See Enwlitutoa, p, snu 

* Early OrientJii HiaUHyr p* 
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that of Sarukln, wears a high cap, not unlike that 
foil»(! on the heads of Egyptian colossi, but tapes? to 
a. sharper point. Above "the group, Auminazcm, the 
presiding genius, is hovering. The space above the 
figures, on both sidc-s of the Gods, are taken up by 
inscriptions in the common Persic. Cuneiform cha¬ 
racters are found also on the dress of the third captive. 
To the right of the spectator, below the relief are 
three tablet^ in the character commonly called the 
Medic. To the left are five columns, mostly in good, 
preservation in the common Persic character, pre¬ 
senting a coherent narrative of 413 lines, the first 
seventeen of which have been Iran-dated before. Above 
the Medic tablet;, to the right, are two tablets in the 
Babylonian character, and above the last two columns 
of the Persic are four other tablets, two of which are 
in t lie Babylonian, two In the Medic, character. 

The figures are thus named in the inscriptions over 
their heads r— 

The recumbent figure is Gumftta. The first figure 
is Atrisa; the second, Natitubira; the third, Fniviir- 
tishj the fourth, Martiyn j the fifth, Cbitratakham j 
the sixth, Wuhyazdura’; the seventh, Arakhu; the 
eighth, Freda; and the ninth Sorukha, the Sakan. 

Wa mnnot letter close our sketch of the glories of 
the Persian empire, as set. forth in the ruins we have 
just described, than by touching upon the monumental 
remains which mark the hist days of those who have 
left nought hut a name, and a doubtful sepulchre, 
to remind posterity of their ancient greatness. Amon*- 
the wondrous ruins of Peise polls, few are more in¬ 
teresting than the tombs, which, like the Pyramids of 
Egypt, remain as monuments of man's vanity, and 
man's perseverance. 

About five biui ilred yards eost from the hall of 
columns, two remarkable tombs are shewn, cut in a 
niche of the rock, 73 feet broad by 130 high. and di¬ 
vided into two comportments, each richly decorated 
with sculpture. In the lower compartment four piln^u 
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texst with capitals bearing the device of tha double* 
Leaded unicorn, support upon beams an architrave 
Jiwe, and cornice. Below is the form of a door, width " 
however, appears lo be solid* On the entablature above 
the columns rests n kmd of arch, about twelve feet loner, 
and seven or eight high, on which is placed a fire-altar. 
Within a few feet of the altar are three low steps, form* 
ing a platform on which the king stands, uplifting Ids 
ripht hand in adoration. and bearing a bow m his" left. 
The iFeroher, or royal guardian spirit, hovers in the air, 
between the king and the altar* The front of tins ark 
is adorned with two rows of standing figures, about the 
siw of life, armed wirh daggers at their waist, and 
with their Lunds raised over their heads; its sides nrs 
supported by two columns, bearing on their capitals 
the bead, shoulders, and fore feet of a bull. On each 
aide of the central stage, where the rock him been 
scraped down, arc nine niches-, each containing a statue 
in bo9*nuief. On entering a broken doorway, a chum* 
bar, forty six-feet long, and twenty in depth, presents 
tT-<elf. At the end of this cavern are tliree sumd cells, 
probabl y intended for bodies, but now used by tin* Hints, 
who encamp in the neighbourhood, us magazines for 
corn and straw* This cavern Is now almost dark. Sir 
Wi[] tum Oa$eley .states that the representation of the 
king Appears with the sumo countenance and dress, tmd 
in (lie same attitude, in all the tombs which have been 
found, and that each tomb contains u receptacle fir 
three bodies. Hence Vans fairly infers, that Ji we 
cannot suppose that the royal figure was designed to 
represent, like a picture, any particular personage, 
though the tombs may have been prepared by one groat 
monarch, us the receptacle for the bodies of hii de¬ 
scendants/ 1 

Alw_n.it three-quarters of a mile to the south is a third 
tomb, w hich, although apparently of greater antiquity 
than the others, has never been finished, It is thus 
described by Morier s— tf On inspecting the first projec¬ 
tion of the inountnin in that direction, my eye wba at* 
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tracted by loose stones, evidently cut up for tic 
purposed of masonry, that were strewed on the eccllvityj 
Sind, on turning the single oi the projection, I wm sur¬ 
prised to see » tomb, similar to trie two on the moun¬ 
tain, except that it was much more decayed, not so 
much ornamented, and without any appearance of tm 
entrance. The upper part, of the front is built with 
grjimre stones, similar to those which first caught my 
eyes ; the remainder is cut into the rock. What makes 
it most remarkable ifl a collection of toga stcnw, which 
seems to have been purposely so placed before it, ia 
intricate avenues, as to form n labyrinth, which there is 
reason to suppose, from the nanny fragments in its vici¬ 
nity, wns roofed with stone, undthen covered over with 
earth. No other part of the monument, therefore, was 
intended to be seen, except the square front on which 
the figures are sculptured- and we may thence conclude 
that these tombs were never entered but in a secret 
manner, and that the avenues to them were through 
subterraneous passages, hut so constructed that none 
but the privileged could find their way through them*” - 

Although situated at a distance of forty-nine 
miles from Perse polk, the plain of Murghab, oa the 
road from Shireaz to Isphohan, cannot be re be passed 
over, exhibiting, as it does, a monument fraught 
with interest tu the biblical student-—the tomb uf 
Cyras. 

The reader of Roll in, or of the other popular histories 
with which many of our earliest recollections are asso¬ 
ciated, will remember the romantic story of this prince, 
and the minutely characteristic particulars of his child¬ 
hood and early training, which Xenophon, in the spirit 
of a novelist rather than of an historian, has handed 
down for the entertainment, rather than the enlighten¬ 
ment, of futurity. But the earlier history of Gyms, as 
detailed in Herodotus, is almost a fairy talc ; and, great 
is may he. our doubts about certain portions of Xeno¬ 
phon 1 :-; statement*, his account, of the death of ibis 
prince, at a good old age, and, lika the older patriarchs 
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of f^iel p bequeathing his last word*, fid of wisdom and 

™"* » “ of weeping Pendants, 

ftf-Ttos 1 ....,-1 <■ with the existence of the tomb of Cvrus 
fit rEusurexidiev J 

The diligent examinatSDn of cuneiform inscriptions., 
■f™ f “ “tistomly established the iSTeniS 
of Murghab with Pftmgad*. Here, according to 
Cyrus bought the decisive battle against 
b . L * ettmdlathor Astram, which placed him oil the 
t!j ionr h and Lore dui ho rear a royal dty to attest 
..[f botany, here find a hist resting-plnc*, after a 
me spent as well in the quiet offices of domestic 
kimumitjr os in the busy tods und proud dories of a 
nil! icary carter. 

. 'I'] 10 tolumne and other remains at Mmghfib are 
m rlo.- same stvlit, and probably of the same n^ne- 
«d antiquity, with those D f PertepoR% etlrbrjugl/they- 
Uy no means furnish so Striking an illustration of tho 
height of Persian art f nor SO complete a notion of the 
pumNn] iniidiit^. or the royal cities of the East, But 
l, tomb of (Jvrus ia in admirable preservation. It 
» described by Mo Her as “a building ofsn extraordinary 
form. It rests upon u square base of large blocks of 
marble, which rise in seven layers pvnimidjrally. It is 
in form a parallelogram; the lowest range of the 
foundation is forty-three feet by thirty-seven, and the 
edifice itself, which cmwna the sum ink, diminishes to 
twenty-one feet by sixteen feet fire inches, It is 
covered with a shelving roof, built of the same massive 
stone as its base and sides, which ure all fixed together 
by damps of iron. The key of t be door is kept by 
women, and none but females are a [lowed to enter. ""5 
Around it the broken shafts of twenty-four dnmkr 

1 S« \ om* p.flf*, *;q. If Cyrna lool pt-nsfcr-id in his expedition 
&?iunii the JUjH4sri{Mtts!, being taken captive and inh annuity 
sluin «lch 1 minified by Tc.mjiis, their queen, u Herodotus 
aiSr| ti| it iM cvjdfeiit l hut lit! burid -st Ihi.-aiiw&jire would |je 
tffipowitlf. 

f S^e thii proofs of i(a iiltnLity in Vanx, p. 3-JO. 
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columns* mark an area in the form of a square ; 
seventeen of them an? still erect, hut are heaped 
round with rubbish, and barbarously connected by a 
wall of mud. The beauty of the white mar ble of 
which this monument is composed, and the rough 
grandeur of its proportions,, accord well with an early 
era of Persian art, and its destination to honour the 
ashes of royalty. 

According to Arrian, a golden coffin contained the 
body of Cyrus, near which was a seat with golden font, 
and the whole of the interior was richly hung with 
purple coverlets and carpets of Babylonian workmanship* 
f he magi were entrusted with the preservation of this 
tomb, and a small house was built in the neighbourhood 
for tiheir accommodation* ft tit all this magni licence 
has now given way to a dismantled chamber, about seven 
feet wide, ten feet long, and eight in height* (i When 
1 entered^ says Porter , (t I found that the thickness of 
the wills was one solid single mass of stone, measuring 
five feet from the outside to within. The floor was 
composed of two immense slabs, which joined nearly in 
the middle of the chamber, crossing from right to left, 
Ry t T lament to say, that immediately opposite the door, 
both the floor find the wall are much injured bv the several 
invaders of this ancient tomb. The marble surfaces ore 
cruelly broken; and in the floor particularly, deep holed 
ore left, which plainly show where were large iron fasten¬ 
ing^ which have been forcibly torn sway* Doubtless 
their corresponding points attached some other mass to 
this quarter of the building, similar depredation.? being 
marked on the marble of the wail. There appeared to 
heme trace of any cuneiform inscription on the tomb itself. 
Several portions of scroll work remain on the right side 
of it, as you enter, apparently of Saracenic taste; and 
the remains of some Arabic characters, which may be 
what Mandfilso read us, * iladari Sulieman,' Mother of 

1 These tt>liiiTLEiR t like those m the grand platform at IW. 
■sepolifl, pKjtuh^y supported no entablature. 
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Salomon. 1 Kota scratch of any other k:m3, save the 
cruel dents from the hammer of tlio barbarians, inter¬ 
rupted the even polish of the three remaining sides. 
The roof is flat Slid nearly block : so ore all the sides of 
th e chambers, excepting that which frees the door, and 
that,, with the floor, is perfectly wlhte. SJ &n has done 
nil towards the mutilation of this monument; which, from 
the simplicity of its form and the .solidity of its frag¬ 
ments, seemed calculated to withstand the accidents of 
nature till the Inst shock, when her existence would be 
no more/ 1 

1 A niune which it kheeio ulj bean* among the tumimidlng 
iohlbiUuLa. 
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DAMASCUS. 

The history of Dnma&aa presents a strong contrast 
in Intire titan one respect, to that of the cTties which 
hove hitherto formed the subjects of our remark^ 
^ot only are the scripture! notices of this city more 
distinct, mimemnSj and interesting 1 , hut it h'to this 
, *7 a poj'ii loos uji 1 1 flourishing city, although tha 
•influence of presses with a stem and des- 

iKitEcai sway nnem the mixed population of Jews and 
ChrLstiuEtt which throng its streets and baaare. 

Of the origin of this most scripture! of cities, nothing 
fflrtM is kitora,Jjut ]t certaihiy wett b, i>ira g 
the days of Afr ahsm, 1 L MfiMar* maintains that it 

S?**™*d by it, own ruler, an onmln 

oir 'tl^| d ri P ^ hable l 7 its iinw 

^ ie V, 1 f[rjle S J™a empare. Po^^saed by nature 
of e'm advantage of situation sad soil, it w l l, well 

W- d K " L V ,d °{ the powerful and 

bus; aty, which was hereafter destined to give alarm 
even to the favoured ting of the Jews, JOavid. and 
b, successor, llenluidad II., in his aunpagn 
camarai, was accompanied by “ thirty ami two kin^'i. 
and ^though these were douhtlj £L 

^trnp, r ruling over districts, the extent of 
^ir kl numC.° f 1W * U9 he wdl ^timated from 

But groat as was the power of Damascus under this 
Princes reign, idolatry bod stretched forth its cotmnt- 
mg influence ■ and id though BmlimJad wua pennfctwi 
y Jlt "" a SC€4Lr n e to the weak and wavering Ahsb hia 

1 Gan. xte15 j ■>. * fn Kitto's Bill OycL t. i nBl£ 

1 Kiujjs u. L 


Damascus. 

boastful impiety, and Ills daring cbaDertrre of Jehovah 
f f a w ^ of the hills/'’ brought down a signal defeat, 
tlio result of a heaven-inspired delusion; “ for the Lon l 
niflile the Lost of the Syrians to hear a noise of chariot* 
aud a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host: 
ami they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
Imtli hired against us the kings of the Hittifk, und the 
kia^s of the Egyptian*, to come upon us. Wherefore* 
they arose and nod in the twilight, and left them tents, 
ami their houses, end their fosses, even tlie camp as it 
™, and fled for their life”* During a subsequent 
he fell a victim to the treachery of Hazael, one 
ot his chief officers, who smothered him in his Ik^ 
fiml continued to oppress the people of Israel and 
Judah, especially the former. Jeroboam, however, 
effected a diversion in favour of the oppressed Jews, 
and captured Damascus. Sub^equaudy, wr find lit‘rin 
and Pehah, the confederate kings of Damascus and 
Israel, making n joint attempt against Alias, king of 
Jiidflli, The prince sought aid fit the hands of the 
Assyrian monarch, Tiglnth Piloser, who, induced by a 
large bribe, fell upon and captured Damascus, carry- 
ing m people captive to Kir, slaying their monarch, 
find uniting the Syriij* Damascene territory with his 
own. 

The glory of Damascus, as an independent kingdom, 
hnd set j and she henceforth appears in the pages of 
Liston - only as a tributary province, Annexed To the 
BubyIonian and Persian empire*, it fell into the hands 
of Alexander the Great, 3 just after the decisive battle 
ot Testis i and at his death formed, u part of the 
kingdom of the Seleucidre, whence it jiassed to the 
Horn tins. 

It is in ita condition as a Roman province that 

1 Anri thurefens incapable of defending tiii chosen people in 
tlie plain, I King* ii * 1 

1 - Kil^s vii_ G, 7, 

* It to a rojui treasntj af at dial time. Curt. iii. 

i?, n- 
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Damascus claims especial consideration, in reference 
to the history of tlse New Testament. Frnaght with 
associations the most interesting; with the remeni- 
brance of a divine interposition the most sublime in 
its manifestation, the most important in its influence 
ob the spreading forth and earth-wide development of 
the mighty truths of Christianity ; the scene of PauTs 
conversion, humiliation, and “getting opart'’ for die 
glorious work that waa to change darkness into light, 
and spread the white wings of the angel of Trath 
over the whole dork abyss of an erring and ignorant 
world] Damascus, next to Jerusalem,’"lies before iis 
a3 “ holy ground,’'—as one of those spots where the 
“grandest convulsions of society took their origin, as 
teeming with fondly-cherished recollection;: of the great 
Apostle who “ became all things unto all men-” 

It is not difficult to suppose tluiE the spots pointed 
out as intimately connected with St, Pan is vision and 
conversion may have been preserved by the pious 
remembrance of Christ inns; and that tlse traditions 
which place the scene of tliis great revelation from 
heaven about half a mile eastward from the city, 1 and 
in sight of Mount Hertnod T ns well ns those width 
point oat the gate (now walled up) whence Paul waa 
let down in a basket, in order to escape from the death 
with which he was threatened, deserve more credence 
than is always to be accorded to such stories Maun- 
drell, whose account well deserves perusal, quaintly 
describes a building shewn us the house of 1 Abjijij;uj, 
who restored Paul to sight. " The place shewn for 
it is, according to the old rule, a small grotto or cellar, 
affording nothing remarkable, but onlv that there are 
in it a Christian church and t± Turkish, praying-pi: u.v, 
seated nearer to each other than well agrees with the 
nature of such places."' In the davs of Benjamin of 
Tudela,* the taste for displaying relics did not confine 
itself to objects of Christian in cerebri A grand mosque, 

1 Early Trr»vel» in Palestine. P. 4SU ( ^ riebt i Edit.) 

1 Ibid, pu 00, mi. ' 
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called the l< Synagogue of Damascus,” was pointed out 
as the ] unlace of Bentadadj “ one wall of which was 
ftsaied of glass by enchantment, Thb wall contained 
fie many ownings ns tliere are days in the ifohir year, 
And the sun in gradual succession threw its. light into 
the openings, which, were divided into twelve degrees, 
equal to the number of the hours of the day, so that 
by this contrivance everybody ini g lit know what time 
it was.” The rib 1 of an ancient giant-king, named 
Abclinmas, traditionally said to have reigned over the 
whole world, was, according to the fame authority, 
exhibited with equally superstitious veneration. 

Bnt although Damascus was thus singularly honoured 
in being made the scene of the first spreading forth of 
Christianity among tlie Gentile world, the compulsory 
escape of St* Psnl proves, that its inhabitants po&e&ed 
Httlfi Busceptibdity of the truths which were thus mini¬ 
mi onsly set before their eyes. Nor is it miiastructivo 
to murk the connection of the bigotry, winch h:is dis- 
tingauhed the conduct of the inhabitants towards tho 
Christians at. a later period, with the intolerant fury of 
its Jewish inhabitants, which led them to stifle the first 
dawning of the truth, bind to turn a deaf ear to the 
awakening voice of their conacieace-sniitten and repen¬ 
tant countryman. 

Neverthfea, as if in mercy to the scattered people of 
Israel, Damascus is, to tLbs day, one of the most 
flourishing cities of the East* After ft continued exis¬ 
tence for, perhaps, a lunger period than tiny other city 
of the earth, its Wealth, trade, and commerce, are still 
suggestive of the splendid position it occupied under 
the Greek emperors of Constantinople. Despite tta 
conquests by Abubekr,* Mulumrauid 3 # famous suc¬ 
cessor, and by Timur the Tatar, 5 at a subsequent 
period; despite the reign of Ifthiinism which lias 
pressed its harsh footsteps on the subdued Christians, 

1 Ibid. Compare Do I’iiteJo on Smph. Eyx* 3. v, p. li!20 t 
respecting this kulnl 

1 About IhD. 1 *J>. iSOl* 
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Damascus is a lively representative of every country of 
the world. White ** Baalbek and Palmyra, its mugm- 
fitment neighbours, present nought but a heap of .shat¬ 
tered mins, the street? of Damascus resound with the 
busy hum of men; and, though persecution still threatens 
the name of Christian, and brands the Frank as un¬ 
clean, natural md nonets ft to gradually softening the; 
cry of bigotry, und ameliorating the condition ot resi¬ 
dent believers. 

Travellers are unanimous in describing the beauty of 
the surrounding plains, and the piclmresque effect of the 
city itself, as viewed on approaching it. Carrie, in his 
Letters from the East, 1 give? the following interesting 
descri|jr’uri :— 11 c bi the following day we &et out early, 
impatient to behold the celeb rated plain of Damascus. 
A large round mountain in front prevented u- from 
catching u glimpse of it, until, on turning a point of the 
ruck, it appeared suddenly at our feet, Fgrhiipe the 
barren and dreary hills we had been for some days 
passing made the plain look doubly beautiful, and we 
stood gazing at it for some time ere we advanced. 
The domes and minarets of the sacred city rose out of 
tiie heart of a forest of gardens and trees, which was 
twelve miles in dreumferenee Four or live small 
rivers ran through the forest and the city', glittering at 
intervale in the sun ; and to form that vivid contrast of 
objects, in which Asiatic so much excels European 
scenery, the plain was encircled on three of its sides by 
mountains of light and naked rocks. 

fi After descending the mountain, wr were some time 
before we entered the city. D amas cus is seven miles 
In circumference; the width is quite disproportionate to 
the length, which is above two miles. The walls of this 
most ancient city in the world urc low, and do not en¬ 
close it more than two-thirds round, 

if The street still called Straight, and where St, Paid 
it? with reason said to Lave lived, is entered by the road 
from Jerusalem. It is as straight ns an arrow, a mile 
1 YuL iL p. 70, yq. 
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in length, broad* and well pavoA A lofty window in 
out' of the towers to the east, is shewn ns the place 
where iho apostle was let down in a basket In the 
way to Jerusalem is the spot where his course was 
arrested by the light firoin heaven. A Christian is not 
allowed to reside in Damascus, except In a Turkish 
dress. 

u The great numl>er of tall nubn and cypress trees 
in the phiiii of DaueSscua add much to its beauty. 
The fruits, of the plain sure of various kinds* and of ex¬ 
cellent flavour* Provisions are cheap; the bread is the 
finest to be found in the Ea*t; it is sold every morning 
in small, light cakes, perfectly white, and surpass in 
quality even that of Paris. This luxurious city is no 
place to perform penance in; the paths around, yind- 
ing through the tnaffl of fruit-trees, invito you daily to 
the most delightful rides and walks, Aincmf the fruits 
produced in Damascus are oranges* citrtHtf, and apricots 
of various kinds. The celebrated plain of roses, from 
the produce of which the rich perfume (attar of roses) 
is obtained, is about three miles from the town ; it is a 
part of the great plain, and its entire sirea is thickly 
planted with ro&e-trees, in the cultivation of which great 
care is taken. 

(i The place called the * Meeting of the Waters' i* 
about live mile* to tbe north*¥Cst oi the city, lfere 
the river Tiarrady, which may be tbe ancient Abaca, 
being enlarged by another river that falls into it about 
two'miles off* is' divided into several streams, which 
flow through the plain. The separation is the result of 
art, and tubes place tit the foot of one or two rocky 
hills, and the .scene is altogether very picturesque. The 
streams, six or seven in number, are soiiw oi them 
ca tried to water the orchards and gardens of t ho higher 
grounds, others into the lower* but all meet at last close 
to tho city, and form a line cataract/' 

A more recent traveller, Lord Gasuereagu, equally 
enthusiastic in bis admiration. “ The sun was rising 
over the city as we turned out to see bis first beams 
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Bpreiiitl over mosque and cupola. The sight, was ma". 
nwcent* There is nothing like this view" in the whole 
world. I do not mean that it is more leiiiitiful, but 
the singularity of the position of the desert-girt metro¬ 
polis is its greatest charm. Situated in an imm en.se foj n . 
it rises out of a. forest of trees, which stretch nil around 
wherever the waters flow. 1 " 1 

The same visitor h amusingly characteristic in de¬ 
scribing the internal appearance of Damascus, as well 
ma the bigotry which is still exhibited in this f ‘ holv 
fanatical, ud free" city, aa Lamartine, by a droll collo- 
cation, cleverly describes it. 

“ The city itself,” continues Lord Crtstlerea^h 
u though clean in comparison with other eastern towns 
f have seen, is not, in point of beauty or picturesquo 
features, to be compared with Cairo. There sire no hit- 
t i.v,] window overhanging'the street—no low and chirk 
vudas bouses, with roots apparently touching and 
excluding the straggling sunbeams. Here the Streets 
are broader, and the whole aspect of things., thou-h thr 
le^T. 1 ictiu find, displays, perhaps, more comfort. 

“The house of Mr. Wood, the consul, is entered by 
a large court-yard, containing a reservoir or fountain, 
licuju. this, are frellised vines and creeper?, with mosses 
of flowers and huge rose-bushes, the w alk are pointed, 
and covered with carved ornaments of wood-work and 
stone. 1 here are severed rooms, and each seems more 
bcnuTituJ than the last. 


“Mr. Wood sent his jauixuries with us, and under 
their protection we strolled through the bazaars, which 
are extensive, and far mare re emu-table than those of 
€mrn, both from their size and the goods displayed 
Here all ts perfectly oriental j a Frank k rerely to bo 
seen, ami the Turks, more fanatical than in any other 

“A Jmnw to through Egypt, Nqfc*, Arabia 

CsstlwengJj, 3LP, voL iL P . 383,*^. 
and ^ sij| e , but ch.il ['jo* 

“ oni 1 Th",^ position , f Us jiutb.-r, hawser, uni ills w 1(U 

!ssy.fi a 1 ”.‘j' >r B “ ukB MomiBuo,,, „ n «i Er it » eU ic . 
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of their cities, scarcely conceal theirhatred and disgust 
of every European. So much is this the case, that Mr. 
Wood was fearful that we might get into scrapes, or bo 
insulted. However, nothing di.'Ugreeable occurred, 
though we were pushed against and hustled by both 
soldiers and citizens. Subsequently we mounted the 
roof of a shop to obtain a new' of the "rent mosque, but 
it is not to be compared to that of Sultan Hussan at 
Cairo. 

“ Unlike Cairo, where every street is a picture, the 
interior portions of the town have nothing to recommend 
them, except the striking costumes of the inhabitants, 
and perhaps a greater degree of cleanliness. Yet here 
there are tue same filthy and pestilential heaps of filth, 
decayed anil putrid fruit and offal; while from beneath 
the stranger’s feet starts up a dog who has been gorg¬ 
ing himself till he can hardly growl; or some yelping 
puppies, with their snarling mother, quarrel for scraps 
anil half-rotten bones. 

** The bazaars are tenanted by lazy and impudent 
shopkeepers, who, because Damascus is considered a 
holy city, and that only for the last few years Franks 
have been tolerated there, treat them with contempt, 
and think it a favour to allow them to purchase. This 
was not so in Mehemet Ali’s day. When the Egyptians 
were masters of Damascus, even' European had not only 
toleration but protection, and the people of the town 
were obliged to keep terms with the despised stranger. 
Now, fanaticism has kindled its torch once more, ana as 
the policy of the Porte has been weak enough to allow, 
if not to encourage, tins regenerated animosity, the 
Ulemas, or heads of sects and tribes in Damascus, by 
every means in their power, daily instil into the people 
that they cannot hate or deride us too much. 

“This would appear extraordinary ufter all that 
England did for the Turks in Syria; but the latter 
declare, and with some colour of justice, that England 
was paid, and well paid, for the work upon which the 
Sultan employed her, and that the decorations and 
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diamonds, the muskets and ammunition, with which they 
are to reimburse England, are a perfect set-off again* 
any exertion of ours. In short, we are represented to 
the lower classes as hired auxiliaries, too happy to do 
the Sultan s will, if we are paid for it. Nothing is so 
lamentable as the gross and barbarous ignorance pre¬ 
vailing here. The people are actually told that the 
Sultan appoints the king of England, and that he is the 
slave and servant of the Porte!” 

Before parting with the reader, it may be well to 
remind him, that, although the present state of Dnmns- 
cus presents not the same sad spectacle, the same scene 
ot desolation, as many of its former rivals, ye t is it 
equally a witness, throughout its career, to theunerrin^ 
truth of those prophets by whom God “ at sundry timel 
uiul in divers manners ” hath spoken. Whilst Its s U h- 

S£!n ti? r ud yoke of Ass P ift realized the 
predictions of Isaiah, its preservation to this day, and its 

slow, yet certain approach to the blessings of Christian 
civilization, attest the unbounded mercy, as well as the 
judgment, of the Creator of all. 
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BAALBEK, on BAAL-GAD. 

In Joshua, we read of a city " in the Vulley of Lebanon 
uniler Mount Hermon,” 1 auoseqtientlv* mentioned under 
the name of Baul-God. Although fienjamin of Tudela 
identified Baolliek, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, with 
u Baalath in the Valley of Lebanon, which Solomon 
built for the daughter of Pharaoh,” 3 modem criticism 
has shewn that the identity of Baalbek with the city 
mentioned by Joshua, is at least open to fewer objec¬ 
tions than any other hypothesis. 

W e must again recur to the oft-mentioned subject of 
Sabuisin, the favourite and most natural form of idola¬ 
try among early eastern nations. Of this depraved 
system, the very name of Baalbek is suggestive. Dr. 
Kitto* has well observed, that, "as thin word, in the 
Syrian language, signifies the city of Baal, or of the 
Sun; and as the Syrians never borrowed names from 
the Greeks, or translated Greek names, it is certain 
that when the Greeks came into Syria they found the 
place bearing* this name, or some other signifying city of 
the Sun, since they termed it IIelio])oiis, which is 
doubtless a translation of the native designation.” The 
result, however, of the Doctor's learned investigations, 
seems to prove that the worship of Jupiter (expressed 
under the other name of Bunl-Gad) was not anterior to 
the introduction of sun-worship by the Egyptians. 
Macrobius, 3 a fanciful, but learaecf writer, seems to 
assert that the sun-worship introduced into Heliopolis,in 

1 Josh. xi. 17; xii. 7. * Ih. xiii. 5. 

* See Early Travels in Palestine, p. 91. 

4 Biblical Cyclop, v. L p. 203, where the whole subject is 
carefully investigated. • Saturn, i. 23. 
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Svnii, was but a modification of the reverence already 
paid to Jove by the Syrians; and Dr. Kitto hence infers, 
li that the worship ot Jupiter was already established, 
and popular at the place, and that the worship of the 
aim previously was not,—and that a name indicative 
thereof must have been posterior to the introduction of 
that worship by the Egyptians; and, as we have no 
pound for supiiosing that this took place before or till 
long after Joshua, it could not then be called by any 
name corresponding to Heliopolis.” 3 

I have before 1 warned my readers, that any compa¬ 
rison between the classical and the oriental names of 
deities is very uncertain, and seldom satisfactory. Per¬ 
haps this applies with some force to the whole‘story of 
the introduction of the worship of Jupiter into Baalbek. 
Furthermore, the word Baal itself admits of a consider¬ 
able latitude, standing, as it may, either for the generic 
name of god or deity, or for the sun alone.* 

But although there may be some doubts as to the 
certainty of the criticism which identifies Baalbek 
with the Baal-gad of Joshua,* still, from the natural 
tendency to sun-worship presented by most orientul 
nations, there can lie no hesitation as to Baalbek 
having been a grand centre of this modified form of 
babaistic adoration. And although this may be re- 
garded by some as springing from a principle exclu¬ 
sively Phoenician, it is rather to be looked upon as 
from the most natural impulses of the numnn 
mind, when left without a guide or teacher to lead to 
the true God as the greater source of Life and Light 
A< the dying heroes of Greek tragedy invoke the'sun 
to which they are about to bid an eternal farewell • as 
they deplore, in pathetic terms, the dim gloommess 
which they were about to enter, and perhaps dwell 

' Page 58, note 2. 

* “ Baal, though it imports all idols in general, of whatsoever 

»ovom^T n r 32 U “ XeTJ oft ? n 'PP^rriated to the sun„ the 
sovereign idol of this country •—Maandrell o 106 

* See Kobinaon s Calmet, p. 421. V ' 
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upon the loss of the sun T a light as a deprivntinn sadder 
than that of life itself: so does even the savage, 
charmed by the sun which rouse-s him from dumber 
to the rude, unvarying tods of the duisc, hail as a god 
the bright beams which, shaking off the demHike 
dnam of the past night, seem to call all the surround¬ 
ing world into a renewed tsistenoo. Whether in the 
Platonked rhapsodies of n Julian,* in the fire-worship 
of the Magi, or the mow chastened, more grace™ 
adoration paid to Apollo by the Greeks, we diaeem 
one common principle, founded in impulse rather than 
theory, which reverences the sun as a visible deity, or 
Bfl the Deity’s immediate and visible agent. Without 
entering farther into particulars on. this head, we will 
merely advert to the fact of the name Heliopolis 
having been applied to six or seven cities* of the 
ancient world, [is a proof of the frequency of the con¬ 
secration of cities to the worship of the sun. 

It happens, unfortunately for the antiquarian, that, 
whilst we possess the most- complete descriptions and 
details of the magnificent ruins which attest tbe ancient 
luxury and wealth of the inhabitants of Baalbek, wo 
possess scarcely any information, respecting their history. 
It is nest to impossible to behave that they ore purely 
of Raman origin, although we have authority 3 for 
assigning a |Kjrtir>a of them to the liberality of 
Antoninus Pius. It is possible that this emperor may 
have restored, augmented, or altered structures already 
existing - and other authorities* seem to prove that 
Baalbek was always regarded as a place of importance 
under the emperors, Hut of its earlier history, of its 


J ,Tulijin f ttie witty but ine-nnswfeot opponent of the Christiana, 
1ms kit a « Hymn to pts Sun," redoknt of 1 * oarim miitura 
of M flo-PIalonic m jstiri iin am] pocta-al uJJ uiiSun, 

3 See ^lopllHDUS of tty THn rinm. 

3 See KtltO, v. ]. p L jsl 

4 44 From the rarase of Roman emits wc Ittm duu Helio- 
RflJi* ™ constituted n colony by Julius Cieswi that it wu the 
st-at of m Roman ramson in tbe tinw of Augustus, an4 obtained 
•ho Jm Italieum from 3evcms.~— Ibid, 
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connection with primitive Eastern nations, and its 
relation to their mythology and superstitions, we pos¬ 
sess nothing but vague conjectures, founded upon inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory data. 

“ The town of Baalbek 1 is now almost a complete 
ruin, with the walls which surrounded it, of an irregu¬ 
lar Quadrangle in form, fallen in many places, and The 
inhabited abodes bein^ of a most wretched character. 
Immense Quantities of hewn stone and fragments of 
pillars, both of the common rook of the country, are 
strewn about in all directions. The eye of the traveller, 
however, does not rest on their prostration and confu¬ 
sion, and the filth with which they are associated. It 
sees, standing up in majesty amidst the apocryphal 
Saracenic and Turkish towers and walls of the fort, 
the proudest and grandest memorials of human archi¬ 
tecture on which it has erer rested: and it scans with 
wonder and astonishment the remains of the temples, 
and their courts and colonnades, of IIelio|>olis. The 
ruins are those of a greater and lesser temple. The 
sub-basement of both the temnles is artificial, to give 
them a superior elevation ; and the court of the larger, 
in particular, is principally on arched vaults, to some 
of which access can now be got. The peristyles of the 
temple* stand on strong masonry; but this ft lias been 
intended to conceal by facings of stone, or rather rock, 
of the most prodigious size ever used in architecture, 
as is evideut at the western and northern ends of the 

r t temple. The enormity of some of the stones of 
facing has been often brought to notice. One 
stone, in the western wall—overlooked both bv Maun- 
drell, and \\ ood, and Dawkins, probably because 
irregularly cut in the outer surface, though of an 
undivided mass—is sixty-nine feet in length, thirteen 
in depth, ami eighteen in breadth, affording altogether 
a block of raised rock—to give it in letters—of sixteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-six cubic feet. The 
fellow of this stone is left nearly ready cut in the 
’ This detailed description is from the pen of Dr. Wilson. 
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many, about n quarter rtf on liour to the south of 
the town, to challenge posterity to come up to the 
deeds of ancestry by temoring it from its position. 
Above the stone in the sub-basement now alluded to, 
there are other three of enormous dimensions, funning 
its (second elevation, of which Wood nnd Dawkins say, 
that they found tlm length to make together above a 
hundred and ninety feet, and separately silty-three 

feet, eight indies, sixty-four fret, and sixty-three feet. 
But let us return agiiin to our plan. We have, begin¬ 
ning with the east, a staircase, leading op to a grand 
portico, with chambers on each side. From the por¬ 
tico, the entrance must have been by a large and two 
smaller doors into an hexagon 11 1 cornt, with various 
little chambers and niches for idols, the pedestals of 
which, in many instances:, still remain. From this 
court, the entrance is into a large quadrangular court 
with similar conveniences. Passing this second Court, 
we are at the large temple, properly so culled, its 
remains, in addition to its lower worts, consist of a 
colonnade affix Corinthian pillars of majestic siae, stud 
bearing a rich entablature, forming altogether objects 
of enchant tog nrciutectnraJ beauty, with looking at 
which the eye is never satisfied. These columns be¬ 
long to tie "dank of the temple, the original number 
having been nineteen, while there were ten in front. 
The bases! and pedestals of the other? are in their 
places. A number of the shafts are strewn about, 
generally with the three pieces of which they were 
composed separated from one amother. The height of 
these pillars. including the architme, we found to 
be seventy-five feet ten inches. Thor diameter, taking 
the measurement between the first nnd second stones, 
is seven feet three jiH’bp>. Their distance from one 
another is eight feet seven inches. The temple cer¬ 
tainly was never finished- The ruins ot fluid hek 
astonish every visitant. Their great delineators, who 
took only an artistic view of them, say ;-— 1 When we 
Compare them with those of many ancient cities which 

H 
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we visited in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other parts of 
Asia, we cannot lielp thinking- them the boldest plan 
we ever saw attempted in architecture. Speaking 
even of the smaller temple, Maundrell says:— 4 It 
strikes the mind with an air of greatness beyond any¬ 
thing that I ever saw before, and is an eminent proof 
of the magnificence of the ancient architecture.’ Less 
grave and sober travellers have written of them with 
unbounded rapture. Lord Lindsay says —* Palmyra 
at sunrise, anti Baalbek at sunset, are Claudes trea¬ 
sured in the cabinet of memory, which neither accident 
can injure, nor beggary deprive one of. 

A French writer 1 has remarked, that the present ap¬ 
pearance of the ruins of Baalbek exhibits a remarkable 
instance of the destructive effects of vegetation blossom¬ 
ing upon the ruins, and seeming to sport in the desola¬ 
tion that gives it birth. The ideas that suggested the 
simple but touching ballad of the “ Ivy Green” to 
our own Charles Dickens, are but a more familiar, 
though less classical, appeal to the same feelings that are 
called forth bv a glance at the “ nnture that has done 
her work of destruction ; that has stretched forth the 
living ivies; that have disjointed walls of the utmost 
solidity; has sown the pillitory that creeps about the 
architectural ornaments j has pressed down pilasters 
with dense clusters of nopal, and broken through ceil¬ 
ings with the towering heads of the sycamore.” 

Travellers concur in bearing testimony to the supe¬ 
riority of the architecture of Baalbek over that of 
Palmyra ; but Addison, a judicious but somewhat over- 

• “ 0*1 qu’aussi a Balbek taction do l’air n a pas seule agi 
contre le* monument* huraains; la visitation a fait am»i 
non oeuvre de destruction: elle a itendu ses lierres vivaces. qui ont 
disjoint les mure le* plus solides; otic a dissimini ses parictaires 
sur le* ornementa architecturaux les plus clevis; die a icrasi 
les piastres avec ses buissons de nopal, die a crevi 1c* plafonds 
avcc la tile do ses *ycomores. Co melange de marbre icla- 
tant et do verdure brillanto est favorable au coup d’ceil, fl cat 
vrai; mai com bis en de beauies cello nature luxuriante n’a-t-elUj 
pas dija divorces!“—L’Cnivexs Pittoresque, Asia, t. vii; Syrie, 
Modernc, p. 44. 
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critical traveller, considers that “ the ruins, though so 
striking and magnificent, are yet, however, quite second- 
rate when compared with the Athenian ruins, and dis¬ 
play in their decoration none of the bold conceptions 
and the genius which characterize the Athenian archi¬ 
tecture.” 

It is, perhaps, to be wished that comparisons with 
works confessedly belonging to the highest and most 
advanced school of Grecian art, were less frequently 
made in criticising the productions of an uncertain era; 
especially when we have insufficient data as to how far 
the blending of the workmanship of ages far distant 
may have destroyed the vigour and grandeur of the 
original design, without supplying the deficiency with 
adequate finish of decoration, according to a more mo¬ 
dern rule of taste. The buildings at Baalbek perhaps 
suffer, in this respect, as much from the exaggerations 
of some of their visitors, as from a too critical taste for 
comparisons on the part of others. Nevertheless, so 
favourable is the general impression of the bold subli¬ 
mity displayed in at least a large portion of the present 
remains, that we will venture to try our readers patience 
with another quotation from the lively pen of Castle- 
reagh :*— 

“ I can add nothing to the tributes that have been 
paid to their magnificence, except the testimony of one 
fresh from all the wonders of Egypt, and the fairy 
beauties of Petra, who, nevertheless, was amazed and 
enchanted by the splendour of Baalbek. Here the 
traveller finds all the vastness of conception and execu¬ 
tion belonging to the Egyptian school, ornamented 
by the ricuest and most elaborate sculpture of a later 


11 Nothing cnn surpass the friezes and cornices of the 
smaller temple. The door of entrance, as a piece of 
workmanship, excels all that even imperial Rome can 
boast of. The whole area of these eaifices is covered 
with prostrate columns and their capitals. The stone 
1 Journey to Dumucus, v. iL p. 270, *qq. 
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is very hard, and the cutting as fine as it is possible to 
conceive. But wherever the eye wanders among the 
nuns it involuntarily turns to the magnificent Sextuor, 
which rises, like the personification of strength uni 
beauty, as if it stood there to be worshipped as the 
deity of the place. r 

? ^ ut “ painful to behold the distinction that time 
and man have worked: many are the changes which 
the temples have undergone since they were sacred to 
IJjVjkk ^ ; {or has been turned into a 

fortress, and bastions and batteries have been erected 
among her colonnades and porticos. These, again, are 
gone, and with them a mosque which had been built in 
t he midst of the walls; hut many a fragment on which 
the richest sculpture is portrayed is recognised amidst 
Bie rou~h execution of modern VunduK, who broke 
down pillar and capital, frieze and bas-relief, to con- 
mos ^ ne > and make a fortification tbut 

tK 1 i° P re t en<1 at the history of Baal- 

Mb But it v dev that its foundations and origin are 

' H ° W for > «* at "hnt time, the 

Roman brought his taste and skill to bear upon what 
^disc overed here, I know not; but the temples would 

?Lm a L CO l T? e0llS or yer y little younger 

sn Karnac and Luxor; all, however, is lost'in mvs- 

ouY’/nd !! ,r 'T ° f tl l U?ir histo 7 aamot ** flowed 

out, and the confusion that prevaifs among all the rem¬ 
nants of these mighty edifices renders"* irn^ble 
e\en to guess at the chain of vicissitudes which reduced 
them to their iiresent state. 

_ **i “ doubtful whether there is anything in the 

world, taking 1 it a whole, more imposing than the 
colonnade of Baalbek, with the six pillars rising „,>- 

amfextenf /k** ^ ^ PS 00 **® projoftiorw 

and extent of Karnac are wanting; but Karnac on 

the other band, is without the elaborate sculptures’and 
ornament of Baalbek. 1 na 

“ There is a small circular temple, or more probably 
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a tomb, near a fountain, almost covered by a weeping’- 
willow. We saw, also, a building, with granite co¬ 
lumns, containing a sarcophagus, but they were all in 
ruins.” 

It is not impossible that a portion of the splendid 
buddings at Baalbek, may have been appropriated to 
purposes of Christum worship. 1 This peruaps arrested 
the progress of decay for some time after the age of 
Constantine, as the accounts of oriental writers assert 
that Baalbek continued a place of considerable import¬ 
ance down to the time of the Moslem invasion of Syria: 
and, in the days of the Emperor Heraclius, it was looked 
upon as a strong citadel, well calculated to withstand a 
siege. Notwithstanding, however, a sturdy resistance, 
it was forced to submit to the conqueror; and the rich 
ransom exacted by the avarice of the conqueror, 
is a satisfactory evidence of its commercial wealth.* 
Whilst graduaflv recovering from this attack, it re¬ 
ceived a rude blow from the Klialif of its power¬ 
ful neighbour, Damascus j not only was the city 
pillaged and thrown into ruins, but a cruel massacre 
of the principal inhabitants made Baalbek a place of 
mourning. 

During the Crusades but little mention of Baalbek 
appears; but it is probable that, if this city still re¬ 
tained any Christian population, this circumstance may 
have aroused the spirit of persecution, and tended to 
promote the work of desolation that had already com¬ 
menced. It appears no longer as an active agent in 
the scene of the world’s action, and little as we know 
of its previous influence upon the vast scheme of human 
progress, we trace, in its subjection first to ignorant 
and marauding tribes, and subsequently to the more 
refined but equally ignorant bigotry of the Turkish 
nation, evidences of the sad wear and tear of nations— 

1 See Kiito, voL L p. 204. 

* This ransom, according to Kiito, consisted of 2,000 ounces 
of gold, 4,000 ounce* of silver, 2,000 silk vests, and 1,0U0 
swords, together with the arms of the garrison. 
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of that mysterious yet wdculatiiur influence which has 
reduced the once ma^Tiificent w City of the Sun" to n 
wretched viCa^o of mnd-boases. Even the fruitful¬ 
ness of natures Ws deserted it, and the grapes and the 
pomegranates, once bo abundant, are sought for in 
Tain. 
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PALMYRA. 

T riAvE Plained die Grecian imme of this interesting 
city7 although the prevalence of local usage still clings 
to the ancient Tadmor . 1 Throughout die East, from 
the oldest time?, the presence of the palm-tree has ever 
been regarded as a proof of fertility, especially In dis* 
tingtiishiijg the small oases rising like islands in die 
ocean, amidst a barren tract of wind, and gladdening the 
tired :.md thirsty traveller by the hope of n green shade 
and fresh water 3 —two blessings which fill who have 
visited the East eagerly appreciate, lienee has the 
palm-tree become a favourite subject in architectural 
decoration, as in the Egyptian temples at Deadend j and 
Luior ; 3 and the “ City of Palms” was a natural and 
fitting epithet for this grand commercial resort, ibe- 
qnented, in the days of its founder Solomon, by earn- 
vims from all the leading cities of the East. It must be 
remembered, however, that although palm-trees are still 
found in the gardens which environ the ruins of Palm era, 
they us but sparing* in comparison of the numbers 
winch once gave occasion to bo truly eastern an epithet 

Before entering upon & description of the mins which 

1 Or ra-lher Tbadmor, Til,? men ancient Inllfla u Tanmr* is 
finin'! in the text uf 1 KLnp ii. 181. 

* Sllrh jiq oaxi’! is tjUilhljy described F.xod. nr, ST. ' 4 And 
they umn co Eli ill, wlten> «cn> tnht wclLs of ^aier, and Uiree- 
stu« und tell JitJm trwa: mid tw encamped tVrd bj tbo 
aiUcrH.” 5 tma impcnut iDfcmnation on tlii' subject will bo 
found in Dr. KittO'S potei in the Picli ! rial Bible, 2 Chrott. 
siii. 4. 

1 See Locip, Egyptian Antiquities, voJ. i. p. 111*1 mid 155. 

4 A liitniLnr clreninstoiice h as taken ptace nwi r JVi>Cpf4i&, tli a 
jjrove around duo [omb uf Cyrui tmvmjj l uUrcly diiftppisred.-— 
Yum, p. 340. 
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cover the ground u]K>n which so many busy tbousryidg 
once trafficked! a glance at the political features of 
Solomon's reign wilt furnish the most probable notion 
of the greatness of Palmyra, and of the motives that 
led To its aggrandizement. 

With n character remarkable for caution rather than 
courage, with a woridiiness of disposition which Jed 
him to prefer wraith to glory, Salomon wag fortunate m 
succeeding to el kingdom which the complete and recent 
■victories of ha father had placed in a state of compara* 
tire security. The circumstances attendant on hk birth 
would materially tend to keep Him in comparative seclu¬ 
sion, and the favourite offspring of Bathsheba was j>er- 
haps spared nny military or political exertion, till the time 
when, with an understanding matared by careful study, 
and u disposition ns yet little sullied by the temptations 
of court intrigues, or the more dangerous allurements 
of idolatry, he found himself master of resources which, 
S3 is oftentimes the case with the labours of another, 
were to render proverbial the name of the man who hud 
employed rather than amassed them. 1 Nor is there 
much doubt hut that Bathsheha, a woman of a crafty 
and resolute spirit, who bud gained an influence suffi¬ 
cient to enable her to supplant those whose chums to the 
throne seemed more direct, had a considerable influence 
in forming the mind of the future king. Like a Tana- 
cjuil or a Samirtimis, her ambition and her forethought 
instructed Solomon in the probable means of security, 
and the right organ Erjitfon of h power which, once 
misdirected, would come to the same tire mature end 
which hut! already befallen so many mighty dynasties, 

Univeraal prosperity cheered the effort* of the Jews, 
and poli ticians would not be slow to derive tlie shrewd 
■momy* making habits of this people, even in their iso^ 
la ted state, up to the present day, from the habits of 
trade matured by their intercourse with the BgrptiiiEts 

\ Some ttpruph circulations of :(ie sum* espr.-mls'ij hv David in 
tl ls ” E, a votiw will be fomtil in Krtto, v + ij. v . Sat) hu ^nick an 
30-liituoiii wh Lcb well deserves peras-id. 
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and Tyrians during the reign of this “ merchfmt>flom- 
reign/’ Tha nature of the traffic thus opened has been 
well observed by a masterly biographer 1 o f this prince's 
histoiy, although he has' perhaps, taken too Wall a 
view of the private character—made too little allowance 
for some of the fading of Solomon. 

tl The agricultural tribes enjovgd a soil and climate 
in some parts eminently fruitful, and in nil richly 
rewording the toil of ’ irrigation j so that, in the 
security of peace, no thin g more wanted to tie- 
velope the nannH of the nation than markets for 
itA various produce. In food for men and cattle, in 
timEier and fruit-trees, in stone, and probably in the 
luefill metals, tbo land supplied, of itself, nil the firct 
wants of its people in abundance. For exportation, it 
is distinctly stated rhnt wheat, barley, oil, und wiae, 
were in chief demand; to which we may confecturally 
add. wool, hides, and other raw materials The king, 
undoubtedly, had large districts and extensive herds 
of his own; but, besides tills, he received presents 
in kind from his own people, and from the subject 
not Eons; and it was possible in this wny to mi ike 
demnnds upon them, without severe oppreMen, to an 
extent that is unbearable where taxes must be paid in 
gold or silver. He was himself at once monarch 
Etnd merchant; and we may, with much confidence, 
infer, that no private merchant will be allowed to 
compete with a prince who has assumed the mercan¬ 
tile character. By his intimate commercial union wiTh 
the Tyrians, lie was put into the mot favomubla of 
all positions for disposing of his goals. That ener¬ 
getic nation, possessing so small a strip of territory, 
bad much need of various raw produce for their own 
wants. Another large demand was made by them lor 
the raw materials of manufactures, and far articles 
which they could with advantage fell again; and ua 

1 S> W, > T ewmK) T In Kitta* t, iL p. 7SO. The only a Ecology 1 
ran mftlw fur tlnjuL! so copious an eitnoel, H ruV inabilitj' to 
conrey so rjiuvli ij4\>niu»iiQjj in el Wtur imuincr. 
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they were able to m many acceptable luxuries 

to the court of Solomon, a most active exchange soon 
commenced. Duty second in importance to ink, and 
superior in was the commerce of the Hod Sea, 
which could not Lave been successfully prose CO ted 
without the uid of Tyrian enterprise and experience* 
The navigation to Sheba, :ind tbe districts beyond— 
whether of Eastern Arabia or of Africa—in spite of 
its tediousnew. was highly lucrative, from the vast 
diversity of productions between the countries so ex¬ 
changing ; while, a* it wiis a trade of monopoly, a 
very disproportionate share of the whole gain fell to the 
carriers of the merchandize. The Egyptians were the 
only nation who might have been rivals in the southern 
maritime traffic; but their religion and their exclusive 
principles did not favour sea voyages: and there is 
some reason to think that, at tMa early period, they 
abstained from aending their own people abroad for 
commerce. The goods brought back from ibe south 
were chiefly gold, precious stones, spice, alruug, or 
other scented wooda, and ivory $ all of which were 
probably so abundant in their native regions as to be 
parted wjth on easy terms: nnd, of Course, were all 
admirably suited for re-exportation to Europe. The 
carrying trade, which was thus shared between Solo¬ 
mon and the Tyrians, was probably the most, lucrative 
part of southern nnd eastern commerce. How large a 
portion of it went on by caravans of camels, is wholly 
unknown:; yet, that tins branch was considerable, ig 
certain. From Egypt Solomon imported not only 
linen yam, but even horses and chariots, which were 
sold again to the princes of Syria and of the Hittites j 
:md were probably prized for the superior breed of the 
horaes, and for the light, strong, and elegant structure 
of the chariots. Wine being abundant in Palestine 
and wholly wanting in Egypt, was, no donbt, a prin¬ 
cipal mean s of repayment/* 

T bat Solomon's trading correspondence aim extended 
ta Babylon, may be fairly inferred from the situation 
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of two of his Emin stations-— 1 Thapsaeus, on tho 
Euphrates, and the city wc are now describing. 
Unfortunately, wo ana nimble to identify any of the 
original architecture, nor has research brought to light 
nny remains bearing reference to the reign of the great 
founder of Jewish commerce. Some squure towers, 
generally regarded ns the tombs of the ancient inhflH- 
taQtSj in which are found memorials similar to those 
of Egypt, are found along the lower eminences of the 
mountains called Jebel R clues, which border the rains, 
running nearly north and south, These are probably 
of older data than the decidedly Grecian structures 
which compose the wu&tnlih' of £he ruins \ but, taken 
as a whole, the remains of Palmyra present few objects 
of scriptural interest. 

In connection with the commercial influence of Pul- 
pjra, Prideatix^a description of it at a later period, 
is sufficiently mstnictjve to deserve a place in these 
pog^, ' 

“ It is built on an island of firm land, which lies in 
the midst of a vast ocean of sand, in sandy deserts 
surrounding it on every aide. Its neighbourhood to 
the Euphrates having placed it in the confines of two 
potent empires—that of the Parthians on the east, and 
that of the Romans on the west—it happened often 
that, in times of war, they were ground between both. 
Hut, in times ol pence, they made themselves sufficient 
amends by their Commerce with each of them, and tho 
great riches which they gained thereby. For the 
caravans from Persia and India, which now unload at 
Aleppo, did in those times unload ut Palmyra, and 
from thence the pastern commodities, which camo 
overland, being carried to the neit ports on the -Medi¬ 
terranean, were from thence transmitted into The west, 
and the western commodities being through the same 
way brought from the said ports to the city, were 
there laden on the samp caravans, and, on their return, 
carried buck and dbjjersed over all the East. So that 
ua Tyre, and afterwards Alexandria, were the chief 
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marts for the eastern trade that was carried on by sea 
Palmyra was for some time the chief mart for eo much 
of that trade ns wns carried on by land," 

I have before absented that we Sod but few remains 
that belong to the era of the early don- of Palmyra. 
Wo as early as the reign ,>f the emperor TrafoA, it 
™ king waste, but was rebuilt, under the name of 
A*mnopoK by bis successor Adrian J Under Cara- 
enlLi it obtained the privileges of Q Roman colony, 
iJuj'mg ibe wettk rind tost failing condition of tlio 
Jioiaan empire, which ensued tinder GaJenius and 
. when provinces and cdontes were fast assert¬ 

ing tbeuf independence of the mother city. Ode on ha 
became master of Palmyra, and of the whole territory 
oi Mflsopntamia He boldly assumed the title of kin-, 
“» w “* {“*■>> w* <P»M Zenabb became obtnSl 
of most of the eastern mviits oftlio Romm empire 
f mobm * was a wonderful woman, Shrewd, vigilant 
and p»w, she was equally renowned for her 
kurnmg and Lor politick abilities. Whilst, like our 
own Lady Jane Grey, she gave her private moments 
to the study oi Greek, and probably of the sciences of 
Wlder tbo Judicious Longinus * 

S.,wS- Ve j ,h# *’?& ° f 1,11 i' n Sr 

re^iuar attendance at the ccuttcil-cha mber, and in her 
mumble arrangements for ibe defence and consdlida- 

uHthTt JV^ PC - Wer ‘ ^ her &biliti6S ^ tO 

2? hS f aild the vl ewtwnfl Aure]inn, who vanquished 
the A«o»n*lifej «, and led her in triunlph to 
Rome, bmvi^tha depopulated and mined city us nn 
evidence of hu prowess. Suhseqnently—perhans out 
01 “Mftplment to the bravery W sloU oTKnobm—ho 
ordered the 1 ample of the Sun to be restored! ^ 
ruyoned the town, and appointed a deputy over "he 

‘ Stepb. Bjz, s. v. p, !V22. 

«££ l™£2is, 2^*™—• - *. 
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sttmwitiding- district. Subsequent emperors contributed 
variously to tbs restoration and adornment of tlie city, 
but in A. El 74-Bit was taken by the Kdmlif Merwun, 
after an obstinate resign Tice of seven months, and its 
decay gradually set. in. When Benjamin of Tudela 
visited the place, it contained ft S,,0(K) warlike Jew*, 
who were at war with the Christians, and with the 
Arabian suldeote of Nonreddin/* 1 In a.». I4CK), it 
was pilln^ed by the army of Tamerlane, 

“ i'he nuns cover ft sandy plain, stretching- along; 
the Vasia of a range of mountains, called Jebel Belaes, 
running 1 nearly north and south, dividing; the great 
desert from the desert plains, extending westwards 
towards Ditniuoi% and the north of Syria. The lower 
eminences of these mountains, bordering the mins, are 
covered with numerous solitary square towers, the tombs 
of the ancient Palmyrenes, 'in which are found me¬ 
morials similar to those of Egypt. They are seen to 
n great distance, and havo a striking- effect in (Ida 
desert solitude Bevond the valley which leads 
tlira-ug-h the^e hills, the mined city first opens upon 
the view. The thousands of Corinthian columns of 
white marble, erect and fallen, and covering; an eif.mt 
of about a mile and u hidf, present an uppyarumL-L- 
which travellers compare to that of a forest. The sice 
on which the city stands is slightly elevated above the 
level of the siittou tiding desert for a circumference of 
about ten miles, which the Arabs believe to coincido 
with the extent of the ancient city, as they find 
ancient remains whenever they dig- within this space. 
There are, indeed, traces of nn old wall, not more than 
three miles in circumference, but this was probably 
built by Justinian, at a time when Palmyra had lost 
its ancient importance, and become a desolate place, 
and when it was consequently desirable to contract its 
hounds *0 as to include only the more valuable por¬ 
tion. Voiney well describes the general aspect which 
these rains present:—- 1 In the space covered by these 
1 Early Trawti in ftleitisB, p. £>1. 
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ndM we sometimes find a pakoa, of which nothing 
remains bat the court, and walls; aomatimms a temple 
whose peristyle is half thrown downj imd now a por¬ 
tico, a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand groups 
of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed bv the till 
of many ri them; there we see them raogeti in rows 
of such length, that, similar to rows of trees, they 
deceive the right, and assume the appearance of con¬ 
tinued walls. I f r from this striking scene, we cast otir 
eye^ upon the ground, another, almost rus varied, pre¬ 
sents if-self ^ on ;l][ sides we behold nothing but sub- 
verted ahaftg, some whole, others sbattereu to pieces, 
or dislocated in their joints; and on which side soever 
wo look, the earth is strewed with vast stones. half 
huried, with broken entablatures, mutilated friers 
disfigured reliefs, educed sculptures, violated tombs 
and altars defiled by dust. t,r * 

, travellers,* however, are much less glowin^ 

in their encomiums of the beauty of the ruins of 
Palmyra, V* Mbt allowing the grandeur of the gecc- 
rai eiieet, they complain of groat deficiency in the 
proportion find finish of the details- It must ’however 
be remembered, that the colossal grandeur of an 
ongmal design may have been impoverished by the 
alterations of subsequent ages, and that the degeneracy 
m art, which characterized the declining era of Horne, 
h;is probably h;>ft marks of its officious interference with 
the works oi a more refined and sober school of art. 
U Rust the name has been scrupulously preserved not 
a vestige remains of the old city of Solomon. 

XitLo '3 Of dopajdia, V* ii J>. 31S. * Irbf afld ilangle*. 
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The history of this ancient u mart of nation?.” Is so 
densely connected with the history of Solomon's, reign, 
that 1 must entreat my reader to bear in mind, while 
reading the present article, the sketch just given of 
that prioce’s political character, especially in commer¬ 
cial relations 

The original name of this great city wan Ts,L>r or 
Tsur, the Sura of the Latins, 1 a name which it pro¬ 
bably derived from having been at first founded on a 
rocky site, for purposes of defence. Its original posi¬ 
tion was on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, 
about midway between Egypt and Asia, Elinor, and 
near the north-western frontier of Palestine. As it 
was a colony of Zidon, it U styled, in the poetical lan¬ 
guage of prophecy, the ,£ daughter of Zhkrcwhich, 
was evidently a more ancient' city, although chiefly 
known through its participation in the sins of idolatry 
which, in Scripture, connect its name with it* wealthy 
and powerful colony, Pride&ux" places its foundation 
l_iv the Zidoniuns two hundred und forty years before 
the building of Solomon's temple, observing that u it 
&oon outgrew its. mother in largeness, nck&s, and 
power," 

At a very early period, we find the Tyrians pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient resources, and with such adequate 
capabilities of using them, that David resorted to their 
king, Hiram, for assistance in realising the grand de¬ 
sign of his whole life, the a house" for the I^rd, which 
hiii successor was, however, destined to fiaish. The 

1 Cf. Serr. pii Viry- (Jeorfj. iL 5*00, on the **fcmTUJIun qstrom. 1 

r VoU L p. 124. 1 About B.C. U4X See % Sum. r, 11, sqq. 
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hewing, and probably the carving of timber, and 
“ cmmug to work ail works in brass/ 5 were the quali¬ 
fications chiefly in request, but if we turn to the pa^ea 
of prophecy* it will be difficult to suggest any laxmj 
or refinement of life, which the advanced state of Tyrian 
art and commerce did not enable it to furnish. 

Ac the suMunest picture of on ancient city, revelling 
in wealth and iniquity, even while the finger of God 1 ? 
wrath was pointed against it, and while his judgment 
was but expending its blow, I cannot avoid quoting 
the burden of Bsekiel in i£ lamentation for Tyre": 11 _ 

“ 0 thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
wlilcli art o merchant of the people for many isles, Tima 
Gidih tlie Lord God; O Tyrus, thou hast said, I am 
of perfect beauty. Thy borders are in the midst of 
the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty- They- 
have made nil thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir ; 
they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make nmata 
for thee. Of the oaks of Ba-shrm have they made thino 
oars; the company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches of ivory, brought out of the isles of Chi trim. 
Fine linen, with broidered work ffotn Egypt, was that 
■which Then spreads forth to be thy sail; blue and 
purple from the falsa of EJisbaliwas that which, covered 
thee. The inhabitants of Zidou and Arvatl were thy 
mariners z thy wise men, 0 Tyros, that were in thee, 
were cby pduts. The ancients of G&hul, and the wjso 
men thereoi, were in thee tby cohere ; all the ships of 
the sea,with their mariners, were in thee to cccttpv thy 
merchandise* They of Persia, and of laid, and of Phut, 
W£ w& iu thine array, thy men of war; they Imaged the 
shield and helmet in thee; they set forth tbv oomali- 
ncKs. The man of A rvad, with thine army, were upon 
tby walls round about, and the Gauinmiiims were in 
thy towers; they hanged their shields upon thy walla 
rouad about; they hove made thy beauty perfect, 
Tarshish wee thy merchant by reason of the multitude 
of all kind of riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, 

1 E iok. iiviL 2, sqq. 
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they traded in thy fairs. Javan, Tulrnl, and Mesheqh, 
they were thy merehants ; they traded the persons yf 
men and vessels of Irons in tli v market. They of tbe 
house of Tog-asmah traded in thy fairs with horses and 
horseman and mules. Tbe men of Dud an were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandise of thv 
band ; they brought thee for a present horns of ivory' 
tuul ebony. Syria was thy merchant by reason of the 
multitude of tbs wares of thy making ; they occupied 
in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and brotdered work, 
and fine linen and coral, and agate* 

fi Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thv mer¬ 
chant*: they traded in thy market wheat of Minnie h, 
and Pannag, ami honey, and oil, und balm. Damnseus 
was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares of thy 
roukiag, for the multitude of all riches j in the wine of 
Ilelbnn, ami white wool* Dan also and Javan going 
to sjtjn! fro occupied La thy fairs: bright iron, cassia, 
calamus, were in thy market. Dedaii was thy' met- 
elmnt in precious dolhes for chariots. Arabia, and all 
the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, 
and rams, and goats ; in these were they thy merchants. 
The merchants of Sheba and JUmrmh, they were thv 
merchants: they occupied in fid- hurt with chief of all 
gpieos, and with nlE precious stones, and gold llnram, 
and Cunnch, and Eden j the merchants of Sheba, 
As-ther, and Ohilmad, were thv merchant* in aQ wrts 
of thing?, in blue clothes, anl broadened work, and in 
chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and mode of 
cedar, among' thy merchandise. The ships qf Turshisk 
did sing of thee in thy market: und thou wsst re¬ 
plenish ed, and mode very glorious in the midst of tbe 
seas. 

“ Thy rowers hove brought thee into great waters: the 
east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 
Thv riches, und thy fuirtt, thy merchandise, thy niiiri- 
nera, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers qf 
thy merchandise, ;*ud all thy men-of-war, that art in 
thee, and in all thy company which is in the midst of 
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tlieo, shall foil into the midst of the seas in rhe day of 
ruin* The submits aboil sh ake at the sound of the cry 
of thy pilots. And sill that handle tlie our, the mariners, 
and all the pilots of the sea, si mil come down from their 
fillips, they shall stand upon the land ; and shall cause 
their voice to be heard against thee, and, shall cry bit- 
terjv) and shall cast up dust upon their heads, they shall 
wallow themselves in the ashes. And they shall make 
themselves utterly hold for thee, and gird them with 
Backcloth, nnd they shall weep for thee with hitter' 
ness of heart and bitter wailing 1 . And in their wail¬ 
ing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and 
foment over thee, saying, What city is like Tyrus, like 
the destroyed in the midst of the sea f When thy wares 
went forth out of the seas, thou dlledst many people; 
thou didst enrich the lanes of the earth with Uie multi¬ 
tude of thy riches and of thy merchandise. In the time 
when thou shall be broken by the seas in the depths of 
the waters, thy merchandise and oil thy company in the 
midst of thee shall foil Ah the inhabitants of the isles 
shall he sore afraid, they shall he troubled in their 
countenance. The merchants among the people shall 
hiss at thee j thou shalt be ft terror and never shall he 
any more/' 

It is useless to attempt description after language so 
graphic, so vivid ia its colouring, so minute in its 
details: not oaly are the means inf wealth distinctly 
stated., but we are also informed whence they were de¬ 
rived* Before the ivory thrones, on which the elders of 
Tyre sat, the nations of the whole earth displayed their 
treasure*, sought their aid and patronage, and courted 
approbation. 

But the other side of the picture equally claims our 
contemplation, and for sadder and more solemn reasons* 
It is n melancholy reflection, that the arts by which 
man's wants are satisfied—hy which, in fact, new desires 
are created, and new source of gratification opened to 
the eager mind of man—that these arts, which set forth 
the progress of ripening humanity, and moke man the 
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imdeputed, lord of the lower elates of created beings, 
should he so often the menus of corrupting the best 
feelings, and perverting even their own perfection to 
purposes of eviL As with thh! polished civilization of 
other older cities of the eastern world, bo was ct with 
Tyre, The game hands that wrought the delicate vest¬ 
ments in which her kings sat ns they gave judgment, 
also hung the tapestries that decked thy temples of tho 
Zidoninn idols. The same cunning workin unship that 
once wrought the brazen decorations of a temple to the 
true nnd only God, formed senseless idols. As iho 
Israelites in the desert perverted their knowledge ol 
Egyptian art to presumptuous imitations of the God 
whom their faithlessness supposed was lost to them, so 
did the Tyrians persist in following the corrupt practices 
of their ancestors,, till God’s wrath burst forth, and con¬ 
queror upon conqueror arose to punish the presnmptxm 
of the city to which Ezekiel baa said :—■“ Thine heart 
was lifted up because of thy beauty; thou hast corrupted 
thy v, adorn by reason of thy brightoess ; thou hast 
defied thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thine ini¬ 
quities, by the iniquity of thy traffic ; wherefore will I 
bring forth a fire front the m idst of thee, it shall devour 
thee; and I will bring thee to ashes upon the earth, in 
the sight of all them chat behold thee." 1 

The first, important tinemv who teems to have at¬ 
tempted to subdue the haughty Tyrians was Shalma¬ 
neser. Some maritime towns, which had hitherto 
preserved their fidelity to Tyro, revetted to this prince, 
who, encouraged by their defection, and led on by 
cupidity, joined battle with them at sea. But the 
Tyrians, although they presented a small armament of 
twelve ship to fight against the joint fleet of the Assy¬ 
rians and Phoenicians, which numbered sixty, came <>jf 
victorious, and Shalmaneser retired in disgust, leaving 
an army to blockade the city* In vain did they cut off 
the supplies of water furnished by the aqueducts; the 
perseve ring Tyrians dug deep wells, by which they 
1 J_!h.’5l nviii. 17, aq. 
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compensated for the deficiency, and after thus holding’ 
out five years, the death of Shalmaneser relieved them 
from fear. 1 

Flushed with the glory of having successfully with¬ 
stood the mightiest kin<? of the East, the Tyrians, as has 
been well observed, u tor a time played a part in the 
ancient world like that which Venice played in the 
middle ages. Each was insular, colonial, and conti¬ 
nental—its borders in the midst of the seas—the builders 
had jierfected its beauty—every precious stone was its 
covering. Each was not only commercial and opnlent, 
but a joyous city, a pleasant place of all festivity—dance, 
song, and harp.”* It was against Tvre in its heat of 
presumptuous glory, consequent on this triumph of its 
ability and perseverance, that the lamentable denuncia¬ 
tions of Isaiah and Ezekiel were directed. Let us listen 
to the narrative of their fulfilment. 

Before a generation had passed away,* the direful 
warnings of the prophets were confirmed by the appear¬ 
ance of Nebuchadnezzar, who, after an obstinate resist¬ 
ance of fourteen years duration, made himself master of 
the old city of Tjrre. But the inhabitants had mean¬ 
while removed their most valuable effects into an island 
about half a mile distant from the shore, where a new 
city was rapidly rising. u And therefore, when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar entered that which he had so long besieged, 
he found little there wherewith to reward his soldiers in 
the spoil of the place which they had so long laboured 
to take, and therefore, wreaking his anger upon the 
buildings, and the few inhabitants who were left in 
them, he razed the whole town to the ground, and slew 

1 ** At this crisis, or even earlier, an island half a mile from 
the shore was made a stronghold for the riches of the city; the 
water, to a nautical people, being the best bulwark against the 
Assyrians, who had no maritime power. The original city on 
the mainland was ^subsequently named Palaio Tyrus, or Old 
Tyre."—Kitto, v. ii. p. 89<J. * Kitto, ibid. 

* See Prideaux, v. L p. 114 and 128, srjq. The scoffing* of 
the Tyrians against the kingdoms of Jndah and Israel in their 
misfortune had no small share in calling down the Divine wrath. 
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all he found therein. After this it never more recovered 
its former glory, but the city on tbe island became the 
Tyre that was afterwards so famous by that name, the 
other on the continent never rising anv higher than to 
become a village by the name of Old Tyre.”* 

Tyre was “ forgot ten seventy years/’ * os Isaiah had 
foretold, but the enterprising spirit of its inhabitants 
was not easily crashed. Of its intermediate history 
little or nothing is known, but when the Macedonian 
conqueror appeared before its walls, it “ surpassed all 
other Syro-Plioenician cities in renown and greatness."* 
A powerful reaction had restored the new city to all 
tbe forgotten glories of the ancient one, and the Tyrians 
had not lost one atom of the undaunted perseverance 
which had withstood the Assyrian conqueror. But 
their obstinacy was, on the present occasion, matched by 
that of Alexander. 

The Zidonians yielded readily; but when Alexander 
approached Tyre, the inhabitants sent ambassadors to 
him, bearing presents for himself and provisions for his 
army, at the same time professing their willingness to 
do whatever he might wish.* Alexander simply asked 
permission to enter the city, and sacrifice to Hercules.* 

* Prideaux, ▼. L p. 128,—who shews that the prophecies of 
Ezekiel respecting the manner of the siege apply only to the 
Tyre on the mainland. Bat it has been suggested, and with 
much probability, that, although the island was not as yet much 
built upon, it had, for some time previous to its siege by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, been closely connected with the old city. Hengs- 
tenberg (Do Rebus Tyriorum) thinks that “ there were two cities, 
one insular, and the other on the mainland; perhaps joined 
originally, as long afterwards, by a mole.”—EncycL Metrop. 
Early Oriental History, p. 420, Eadie's edition. But this latter 
opinion seems at variance with history, which unhesitatingly 
attributes the formation of the mole to Alexander the Great. 

* Is. xxiii. 15. Probably the duration of tbe Babylonian 
monarchy. See Barnes. 

* Curtins, iv. 2, CL Arrian, do Exped.*Alex. h. p. 129, ed. 
Var. 

4 Arrian, ibid. His account is perhaps the most elegant 
of alL 

* Not the Grecian, but the Tyrian Hercules. 
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Whether Alexander well knew that the request was 
one that would never lx? com plied with, we know not* 
but it is certain that the ucknowledgment of his nil- 
conquering powers, and the indirect comparison of liia 
own prowess with that of Hercules, proved most dis¬ 
tasteful to the Tyrians, who unanimously denied him 
an entrance. I will not repent any of the clever things 
which Cnrtim and others assert that Alexander mid 
upon the occasion, nor will I describe any of the appa¬ 
ritions that favoured his attempts, A tedious siege of 
seven months, while it proved that the refusal of tho 
Tyrians was founded in the consciousness of substantial 
resources, at the same time developed the ingenuity of 
the Macedonians, and showed them that thev'had found 
their mutch. By means of a mole, tho'island was 
turned into b peninsula, farmed by the runs of the old 
city, and of timber from the adjacent Mount Likintis, 
and thereby rendered accessible to land forces. And 
hereby, at least in a secondary 1 sense, were fulfilled 
those prophecies which had said : u And they shall lay 
thy stones and thy timber and thy dust ill the midst of 
the water, and thou shalt be no more: though thou bo 
sought for, yet shall- thou never be found again, suith 
the Lord 0od." * So utterly were the ruins of Old Tvrc 
cast into the sea, that its exact site cannot now"he 
determined. 

The new city, however, at a subsequent period, man¬ 
fully resisted tho attacks of Anti gonna* and the gar¬ 
rison stationed there by Ptolemy was permitted to 
depart, and the inhabitants to remain unmolested. 
But the rivalry of Alexandria, just springing into poli¬ 
tical importance, kept hack the teadonev to recover 
which seemed ever awake in the active Tyrians, and in 
the time of Plinv it was little known, except for its 
manufacture of purple. 

^ (>d this secondary fulfil m rut of proptlMT, see Pridetux, 

5 Ettik. 11 vi J2, 21, 

J fi.c, a 13, Ct iride-iuij r. i, p, 7C j* 
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During the Crusades. Tyne was beleaguered more 
than once* was the Limnl-pface of the German emperor 
Barbarossa, and remained in European hnnds till a.d. 
1291 „ when it was compelled to yield to the fast advanc¬ 
ing power of the ifoslems. Its .splendid fartificutioQS 
«<'iv utterly demolished, and losing ils vain-n* a >-ir.in^r- 
hold, il never again rose into importance. HaundreU* 
who visited it in 1094* gives us the following descrip¬ 
tion :—■ 

tl This city* standing in the sea upon a peninsula.* pro* 
raises at n distance something very magnificent, but 
when you cons to it von linu no similitude of that 
glory for which it was "renowned in ancient times* and 
which the prophet Ezekiel describes. 1 On the north 
side it has an old Turkish lmgamsoned cnstle* besides 
which you see nothing here but u mere Babel of ftrokea 
walls* pillars* vaults* (fee** there luring not so much us 
one entire house left. Its present inhabitants are only 
a few poor wretches., harbouring themselves in the vaults* 
and subsisting chiefly upon fishing* who seamed to be 
preserved in this ijplace by Divine Providence* as a visible 
argument how God has fid filled his word concerning 
Tyre* via,* that it should be as the top of n rock* a placa 
fur fibbers to dry their nets on. 

K In the midst of the ruins there stands up one pile 
higher than the rest, which is the east end of a great 
church h probablv of the cathedral of Tyre ; and why not 
the very same that was erected by its bishop Faufuius* 
und honoured with that famous consecration sermon of 
Eu^bius, recorded by himself;* this having been an 
Euchh>pi$copal see in the Christian times * 

a There being an old staircase in this ruin hast men¬ 
tioned* I got up to tliu top of it, from whence I had an 
entire prospect of the island* part of Tyre* of the isth¬ 
mus* and of the adjacent shore. I thought I could* 
from this elevation, discern the isthmus to be ft sod of a 
different nature to the other two* it lying lower than 

J Escfc, ***T- 14* 27* 2a. 

* Eeol. Hist* 4. 
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either, and being covered all over with sand, which the 
sea costs upon it ns the tokens of its natural right to 
a pn-wige there, from which it was, by Alexander the 
Great, injuriously excluded. The island of 'lyre, in its 
natural state, seems to have been of a circular figure, 
containing not more than forty acres of ground. It 
discovers still the foundations of a wall, winch anciently 
encore passed it round at the utmost margin of the land. 
It makes, with the isthmus, two large buys, one on fha 
north side, and the other on the south. These hays are 
in part defended Iron The ocean, each by a long ridge, 
resembling a mole, stretching directly out, on both sides, 
from the bead of thfl island j hut these ridges, whether 
they were walls or rocks, whether the w ork of art or 
nature, I was too far distant to discern.” * 

To the same purpose Bruce* observes — 

“ Passing by Tyro, from curiosity only, I came to be 
a mournful witness of the truth of that prophecy, that 
Tyre, the queen of oaf Jons, should he a rock for ushers 
to dry their nets on. Two wretched fishermen, with 
miserable nets, having just given over their occupation 
with ven r little success, X engaged them, at the expense 
of their nets, to drag in those places where they said 
shell-fish might be caught in hopes to hove brought out 
one of the famous purple fish. J did not succeed, hut in 
this I was, I believe, as lucky on the old fishers hud ever 
h«:n. The purple-fish at Tyre seems to luive been only 
a. concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, had 
they depended upon the fish far"cheir dye, if the whole 
city of Tyre applied to nothing else but fishing, they 
would not have coloured twenty yards of cloth in a 
year." 

Equally solemn, hut more picturesque, is the descrip¬ 
tion gi% T en by the learned and enlightened Robinson ; 1 
with which wo may wed conclude our notice of Twra 
u I continued my walk along the dLoro of the'peuin- 

[ E arty Travels in I'ftlegtlnc, p. 1^3, iij, 

: Travels, IntrodocOtiD, p. lit 
* Bitiliculite&efwclies, v. iii. p. 3 lij + 
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Mila, part of which is now unoccupied, except as * a place 
to spread nets upon/ musing upon the pride and fall of 
ancient Tyre, litre was the little ss3-e T once covered by 
her palaces and surrounded by her fleets; hut alas! 
thy Hdies and thy fame, thy merohandii6e 7 thy mar¬ 
iners and thy pilots,. thy calkers and the occupiers of 
thy merchandise that were in thee, — where are they f 
Tyre has indued become like 4 the top of n root/ The 
sole tokens of her more ancient splendour —columns of 
red and grey granite, sometimes forty or fifty heaped to¬ 
gether* or marble pillars—lie broken and strewed beneath 
the waves in the mid&r of the sen; and the hovels that 
now T nestle upon a portion of her site present nn con- 
trad ecE ion of the dread desrea*— 4 thou shaft be built no 
more. 1, TJ 
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Ijf a previous publication, 1 1 have Attempted fa point 
nut certain leading features in the character of Jacob, 
which rendered liim especially suited to l.he chosen as 
the immediate means of handing down (iqd’s will 
amongst bis chosen people ; while I have also tried 
to shew that “ the impetuous and intemperate spirit 
of Esnu rendered him little fitted to he the future 
progenitor of rLe Jewish race, and through that nice, 
of the Saviour of mankind. ^ 

The early history of these two brothers is intimately 
Connected with a notice of the sublime and mysterious 
ruins of Petra. The same wild, restless spirit that had. 
In the persons of Nimrod and other early founders of 
cities, Jed them to quit the paternal home, and seek 
to change the simple innocence of the patriarchal state 
for the hustle of a military and marauding lifts, to 
delve tlie rocks into architectural figures, and rear 
palaces that should one day rise, as it wore, out of the 
earth, to bear witness to the ancient pride of some of 
her earliest children : such a spirit doubtless stimulated 
the energetic, but thoughtless Esau; and he who had 
set little store by the best gifts and choicest honour? of 
patriarchal primogaaiitnre, and the prophetic benedic¬ 
tion of an aged sire, has left, in the sublime monu¬ 
ments of Petra, evidences that the glory of Edom had 
burnt forth with no common radiance before its setting 
rays left, nought but the wandering and ignorant Arabs 
to tenant the deserts that had usurped the site of her 
ancient cities 

1 Sc j j my edition of Cuinn.-L, s, v< JaeoJ^ p. 40-11, 
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Eut although E’au liad lait his birthright, although 
anj^ier and disappointment for a time severed him from 
the brother who had, by the mysterious forewarning 
ot God, supplanted him in attaining those rights which, 
in the eyes of the Hebrew, were endeared by the nearer 
relationship to u Creator, and the gTadoua promises of 
that « seed of woman'’ who was hereafter to reconcile 
the fallen children to the offended Sire ; although ho 
had even conceived the desire of fatally revenging tine 
fraud by which he was $o great n sufferer* the natural 
generosity and disinterestedness of the Eastern chief 

E re mailed : and whnn be met Ins timid nnd distressed 
rot her, u Ksa u foil on his neck, and kissed him, and 
they wept” Viewed apart from considerations- to 
which I have already nlluded, the character of Esau 
appears to much greater advantage than that of his 
brother ; and subsequent trnditioits, 1 * 3 little agreeing 
\riib the statements of the scriptural narrative, have 
done little jtirtico to the manful and gene roue, though 
f bought less character of the founder of the nice of 
Edom. 

But bis greatest offcnce—the offence which had 
most influence in severing him from the ootrommum 
of God’s chosen people—was his marriage with two 
Cunaamtcsb women. From these nuptials, the jXaba- 
theans and Temanites sprung. 

Ol the subsequent history of Esau, scripture says 
little, but the progress of "his descendants is traced 
with tolerable uistinctness. The Ilorim, the ancient 
inhabitants of the district of ilount Beir, were gra- 
dualM extirpated : nnd their cavern dwellings, w hich 
had furnished a shelter® against the oictssive beat of 
the sun, became the lodgings, tombs, and temples of 
his Edomite descendants. 

The term w Duke," 1 which baa been applied in our 

1 TL.ji Talmudists ATS followed bjf the Fathoiy irho rogittl 

Ks*ti ns tlio rapresauUilive of ibo condemned. 

3 Deal, fi. ia. 

1 See Kilta, t. ii p. -i. 
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own version of the Scriptures 1 to the chieftains who 
ruled over the Edomites, is unfortunate in conveying 
a feudal title of nobility in lieu of a patriarchs 
arrangement by which each family was subject to its 
own Lead, while a certain number of families were 
again obedient to a common chief. But, in process 
of time, these systems gave way to^the kingly power; 
for when the Israelites applied for* permission to pass 
through the land of Edom, their request was addressed 
to the king of that country;* and the road by which 
they sought to traverse is spoken of as “ the kind’s 
highway. ’* Hence, it has justly been inferred tlwt 
the change from the patriarchal system had taken 

5 lace during the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
esert. It must be remembered, however, that in 
some instances the early authority of kings, as of 
Saul over the Jews, does not so much interfere with, 
as systematically and firmly organise, the existing 
state of things. Among a hardy and independent 
race like the descendants of Esau, an uncontrolled 
and oppressive monarchy would have been well nigh 
impossible. 

I ho fraternal feud which had developed itself so 
early in the supplanting of Esau, raged hotly between 
the descendants of the brothers: the territory of 
Iduiniea became more and more subject to the' de¬ 
scendants of Jacob. Petra, or rather Selah, the u city 
of the rock, was finally conquered by Amaziah, who 
changed its name to Joktheel, 4 significantly pointing 
out the Divine influence that had thus verified tLe 
that “ the elder should serve the younger.” 
For a time, however, it recovered its old name, until 
this gave way to the Homan translation of it_Petra. 


The original term is Alluf, see Ktto, 
1 Numb. xx. 11. 


* Gen. xxxvj. 15—13. 

▼. ii. p. 5. . „ ^ 

* Ibid. r. 17, supposed by Robinson to be the Wadv el. 
Ghnweir, that being almost the only valley that affords a dirt ct 
and easy passage through these mountains. 

* U e. subdued of God. 
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The earliest notice in pagan history mentions two 
expciiitiorii sent by Antigouus against itse IVabiitliieans 
in JPetni; and Strabo, Pliny, nntf Josephus mention and 
describe tins city fot-miBg the capital of Arabia 
Petmaa. 1 Under" the reign ot Trajan, when the whole 
district formed a Homan province, the building of 
Petra pro ha hi v received some of the entbeMisliwcnti 
which Horntn art baa engrafted on the magnificence 
of their oritrinid structure; and the fact that many 
coins have been discovered, bearing the names of bw 
successor,, Hadrian, shews that it was not nt^lscted.® 
It appears as the metrojjolitan see of the third Pales¬ 
tine, in the ecclesiastical notices of the fifth and sixth 
centimes ; hut here nil merit ion oi it end** 11 is true 
that writers, during the etu of the Crusades, make use 
of the name, hut they erred in applying it to Kerch; 
a mistake which the researches of Btirdduidt, after 
a long lap?# of centuries, has hut lately tally rectified- 3 
Although hindered by the officious and Imrassin*'' in¬ 
terference of the Bedouin Arabs, this enlightened and 
indefntigahle traveller succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
data to warrant the conjecture winch subsequent criti¬ 
cism, under better opportunities, has fully and satisfac¬ 
torily established* 

About two long dnvs journey north-east from Akaha, 
is a rivulet and valley in the IHfibel-Shefti, on the east 
side of £ lie Araba,* called Wadi Mouse. 

** In the red sandstone” says Burekbardt, li of which 
the volley is composed, ere upwards of two hundred 
and fifty sepulchre^ entirely cut out of the rock, the 
greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. There 
is a mausoleum, in the shape of el temple, of colossal 
dimensions, likewise cut,out of the rock, with all its 
apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, Ac. It l* » most 
beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, and in per- 

1 Pin^do an SmpEt, Uyz r p- 

5 I; bore the name of Airtime on semB coin;;. 

1 Cf, Robinson’* Cutout, p. 33*; Eitto, w iL p, T21 

4 i. f, Thu Valley of Crhor. 
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feet preservation. There are other mausolea, with 
obelisks, apparently in the Egyptian style: a whole 
amphitheatre cut out of the rock, with the remains of 
a palace and of several temples. Upon the summit of 
the mountain which closes the narrow valley on its 
western side, is the tomb of Haroun (Aaron, brother 
of Moses). It is held in great veneration by the Arabs. 
(If I recollect right, there is a passage in Eusebius, 1 
in w hich he says that the tomb of Aaron was situated 
near Petra.) The information of Pliny and Strabo, 
on the site of Petra, agree with the position of Wadi 
Mousa.” 

From the ample materials collected by Dr. Robin¬ 
son, a recent editor of Calmet, the following amusing 
and circumstantial account of researches, corroborating 
the previous ones of Burckhardt, is derived:— 

“ Passing on by Roman ruins, and occasionally 
Roman roads, Mr. Legh arrived at Shubac, the 20th 
of May. ' On the 23rd, the sheikh of Shubac, Ma¬ 
homet Ebu-Raschid, arrived, and with him also came 
the sheikh Abou-Zeitun (futher of the olive-tree), the 
governor of Wadi Mousa. The latter proved after¬ 
wards our most formidable enemy, and we were in¬ 
debted to the courage and unyielding spirit of the 
former for the accomplishment of our journey, and the 
sight of the wonders of Petra. When we related to 
the two sheikhs, who had just entered the camp, our 
eager desire to be permitted to proceed, Abou-Zeitun 
swore, u by the beard of the prophet, and by the 
Creator, that the Cuftrers, or infidels, should not come 
into his country.” Mahomet Ebu-Rascliid as warmly 
supported them, and 1 now there arose a great dispute 
between the two sheikhs, in. the tent, which assumed 
a serious aspect: the sheikh of Wadi Mousa, at length 
starting up, vowed that if we should dare to pass 
through his lands, we should be shot like so many 

* All Burckhardt'* conjectures hare been confirmed ly CoL 
Leake; see Ids prelace to Burckhardt'* Travels in Stria, n. 
rii. ix. 
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dogs. Our friend Mahomet mounted, and desired us 
to follow his example, which, when he saw we had 
done, he grasped his spear and fiercely exclaimed, u I 
hare set them on their horses j let me see who dare 
stop Ebu-Rnscliid.’ We rode along a valley, the 
people of Wadi Mousa, with their sheikh at their 
Lead, continuing on the high ground to the left in 
a parallel direction, watching our movements. In half 
an hour we halted at a spring, and were joined by 
about twenty horsemen, provided with lances, and 
thirty men on foot with matchlock guns, and a few 
double-mounted dromedaries, whose riders were well 
armed. On the arrival of this reinforcement, the 
chief, Ebu-Raschid, took an oath in the presence of 
his Arabs, swearing, “ by the honour of their women, 
and by the beard of the prophet, that we/’ pointing 
to our party, “should drink of the waters of Wadi 
Mousa, and go wherever we pleased in their accursed 
country.’ ” Soon after they left the ravine, the rugged 
peak of Mount Hor was seen towering over the dark 
mountains on their right, with Petra under it, and 
Djebeltour, or Mount Sinai, distant three days jour¬ 
ney, like a cone in the horizon. They reached Ebu- 
Raschid’s camp, of about seven tents (usually twenty- 
five feet long and fourteen feet wide), in three circles, 
and next morning attempted, but in vain, to obtain the 
consent of the hostile sheikh to pass through his terri¬ 
tory. They did not, however, come to blows; and 
at length they passed the much-contested stream, on 
which stood the mud village of Wadi Mousa: Ebu- 
Raschid, with an air of triumph, insisting on watering 
the horses at that rivulet. 

«« While we halted for that purpose, we examined 
a sepulchre excavated on the nght of the road. It 
was of considerable dimensions: and at the entrance 
of the open court that led to the inner chamber were 
represented two animals resembling Hons or sphinxes, 
but much disfigured, of colossal size. As this was the 
first object of curiosity that presented itself, we began 
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to measure its dimensions; but our guides grew impa¬ 
tient, and said, that if we intended to be so accurate 
in our survey of all the extraonlinnrv places we should 
see, we should not finish in ten thousand years.’ They 
therefore remounted and rode on through niches sculp¬ 
tured in the rocks, frequent representations of ruae 
stones, mysterious symbols of an indefinite figure de¬ 
tached in relief, water-courses of earthen pipes, arches, 
aqueducts, and all the signs of a wonderful period in 
the ancient annals of this memorable scene. ‘ We 
continued (says the narrative) to explore the gloomy 
winding passage for the distance of about two miles, 
gradually descending, when the beautiful facade of a 
temple burst on our view. A statue of Victory with 
wings filled the centre of an aperture like an attic 
window, while groups of colossal figures, representing 
a centaur and a young man, were placed on each side 
of a portico of lofty proportion, comprising two stories, 
and deficient in notuing but a single column. The 
temple was entirely excavated from the solid rock, and, 
preserved from the ravages of time and the weather by 
the massive projections of the natural cliffs above, in 
a state of exouisite and inconceivable perfection; but 
the interior chambers were comparatively small, and 
appeared unworthy of so magnificent a portico. On 
tue summit of the front was placed a rase, hewn also 
out of the solid rock, conceived by the Arabs to be 
filled with the most valuable treasure, and shewing, 
in the numerous shot-marks on its exterior, so man}' 
proofs of their avidity j for it is so situated as to be inac¬ 
cessible to other attacks. This was the husna, or trea¬ 
sure of Pharaoh, as it is called by the natives, which 
Ebu-Haschid swore we should behold.’ A colossal 
vase, belonging, probably, to another temple, was seen 
by Captains Irby and Mangles, at some distance to the 
westward: and many excavated chambers were found 
in front of this tempfe of Victory. About three hun¬ 
dred yards farther on was uu amphitheatre: 1 Thirty- 
three steps (gradini) were to be counted j but, uufor- 
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Ttmntr-lVj the jHraognra rn 5 not having' bow excavated 
Hk* the other parts, but built, was i* ruins, 3 The 
teimiw.s of a palace, and immense numbers of bricks^ 
ttfe &?., presented themselves ou a large open space 
while * the rocks which enclosed it on all sides, with 
the exception of the north-east, were hollowed out into 
UffitLEaemble chambers of different dimensions, wWa 
entrants were variously, richly and often fentnsti- 
cajjy decorated with every imaginable order of archie 
tectura. H 

“ Nothing/' says BaotberttweHer^ contributes 00 

irtneli to the almost magical effect of soma of these 
monuments “® the rich and various colours of the rede 
J" 1 hm ra property, in which they are 

lormeii Many of these are adorned with such 31 pro- 
f^Eori of the most lovely and brilliant colours. £j I 
beheveit « quite impose to describe: red, purple 
ycUi™ % usjare or sky-blue, black, and white, are ien 
m the same maw distinctly in successive layers or 
!j .™ ^ “• to f °™ <?verv shade nod hue of which 
rJt-y arp capably-** brilliant and as soft sw thev over 
appear m do wers, or in the plumage of birds, or‘in the 
ni? j efl dlunirmifed by the EttoS* glorious sunset. 
Jlic red perpetually shade* into pale or deep rese, or 
n^.Hh eolriur. The purple is sometime* very dark, and 
fiawfi ajipreaches the hue of the lilac or violet. The 
white, which is often as pure as snow, is ocofisionaily 
ju^t dashed with Hue or red. The bkm h usually the 
pme a mr* of the clear sky, or of the ocean, but 

t|TTfl ■" t,a9 rJie dw? P aud peculiar shape of the clouds in 
Bnmmt'r when agitated by a tempest/' 

l [L 'Ins v: 1 tierof wood ers, in th u excavated city, where 
*? IP™* of the palace, and the pomp of the temple 
mmgie with the corruption of tombs, and the deio- 
liU'iiTt formed by the ruins of dwelling*, once rife with 
ar. and industry—m this desert of civiliaation, studded 
lib t he monuments of a race of heroes, whose strue- 
ures attracted the notice Lind sought restoration at the 

1 Dr - kheady qaeted in my edition of Celtnot 
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hands of tiie Romans-—Bare, in the midst of a mined city 
that Nature seems to have sought to shield from desola¬ 
tion by an insuperable barrier of mountains, beneath the 
fo^ade of the temple when thousands worshipped, on 
the benches of the theatre, where a like number laughed 
away the hour that might never return, or in the re¬ 
cesses of these caverns which received id1 the flower 
of Edom—suvo those whose bones whitened on the 
battle-field—here may we pause a. white, and listen to 
the voice,, which forewarned the children of Esau of their 
doom—here may w r e lament over one more instance of 
the vanity of man rearing up the proudest monuments 
of his disobedience and tuuufiation. 1 

tl I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the 
time that 1 will visit him. If grape-gatherers come to 
thee, would they not leave some gleaning grapes ? if 
thieves bv night, they will destroy till they have enough. 
But I have mode Esau bore, I have uncovered his secret 
places, and he shall not bo able to hide himself. Be¬ 
hold they whoso judgment was not to drink of the cun 
have assuredly drunken; end art thou he that shall 
altogether go unpunished? thou slink not go unpunished, 
but thou shaft surety drink of it, J have sworn by my¬ 
self, san k the Lord" that Basrah, the strong city, ahull 
become a desolation, n reproach, a waste, and a curse ■ 
and nil the cit ies thereof ahnlt be perpetual wastes. 
Lo, I will make thee small among the heathen, nnd 
despised among men. Thy tembpness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart. 0 thou that dwellegt 
in the clefts ot the rock, that boldest the height of the 
lull: though thou ahouldst make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I wdll bring thee down from thence, Hath the 
Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation; every one 
that Booth hy it shall be astonished, and shall lugs at all 
the plagues thereof Aa in the overthrow of Sodom and 

* To the reader who in docfmna of minutely contrasting 
details of the prnphe^jes (of which only a ipadmen is here 
civen) with those Of their ftiSsilnn tit, I maxi raoemm.-nd l*r„ 
l-'s4ie's anicte on Petra, in his Biblical Cjdojwali*, p r 4J?, hij. 
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fiomoriTili, and the neighbour cities thereof, satih the 
Lord, do man s L u.ll abide there, neither shall a son of 
man dwell in it.” 1 u Thou ahalt he desolate, 0 Mount 
and nil Idumea, even all of it: and they shall know 
thar 1 am the Lord;' ■ “Edom shall he a desolate wilder¬ 
ness. 1 ' 3 “ For three transgresfioEis of Edom, find for four, 
J Mill not turn away the punishment thereof.' 1 * “Thus 
saitii the Lord concerning 1 Edom, I have made thee small 
among the heathen, thou art greatly despised. The 
pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, t.kou that dwellest 
m the clefts of the rock, whose habitation is high.” J 
if Shall I not destroy the wise men out of Edom, and 
understanding out of the mount of Esau ? The house of 
Jacob shall TKteSesa their possessions. 11 “ I laid the 
mountains of Esau and hu heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wilderness. 11 r ® 

Complete and melancholy as is the ruin that attests 
the fulfilment of the l( burden of Edom, 1 ' forgotten and 
unclaimed (even by the barbarians that infest the dis¬ 
trict) as are the edifices ’which cover and surround the 
gloomy valley of death that even Ttormum magnificence 
once admired for tha splendour of its structures, careful 
Investigntion has shown that Petra, in its prosperous 
days, might once have contained e population efjual to 
that of At hens. ^ But while we cannot deny the elabo¬ 
rate magnificence and wondrous toil which has exca¬ 
vated the rooks of the Edomite Selah into a city of 
wonders, we must remember that it is extremely difficult, 
fterh&pe impossible, to assign each building, V rather, 
the improvements and alterations which the buildings 
have undergone, to their proper ages. The mixture 
of orders is alone sufficient to show the modification.* 
through which Petra has passed; and it is for this reason 
thar l shall pay more minute attention to the tombs hewn 
in the rocks, rho extent of which is only surpassed 

3 Jcr. xlijc. 8, stjq. 3 Ezek. iif. IS. 1 Jr*], iii. 10. 

* Amon-ii. 11. 1 ObiuL i. 1,^. # MaL i. 8. 

7 Stt die remarks abmltreil from Dr. Olid, in Kilto. f. iL 

p. 725. 
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by tba symmetry of tbeir proportions and their String 
for the luftlanchol v office to which they were destined, 
After the Creator had diMmed th’o fjillen Adam to 
return to tho dust from whence and of which he came 
— a doom in which all kin helpless, vet not uncared-for 
descendants were to participate—man, weeping over tie 
dearly-cherished, but disfigured Lind corrupting remains 
of those he hud once loved, sought to lay their corse* in 
the earth, which seemed to open her bosom to receive 
once more those who had been fed by her gifts. Whether 
in the burrows of onr own ancestors, or in the Rive w hich 
tho chosen of patriarchs purchased 8* a sepulchre lor 
hia wife, and which remained as an heir-loom for the 
heads of succeeding generation*—-the earth ever claims 
her own. Hence, as a taste for sculpture, and a greater 
earnestness in labours of art developed themselves— 
artificial caves became the cemeteries of the dead, and in 
the rock-tombs of Petra, as in those ofPersepclis, we read 
the fulfilment of the same sud, but instructive prophecy* 
“Were those excavations/ 1 says Dr. Kitto, 1 li in¬ 
stead of follo wing all tho sinuosities of the mouutuiu and 
its numerous gorges, ranged in regular order, they pro¬ 
bably would form a street not less than five or six miles 
in length. They are often seen rising one above another 
in the face of the cliff, and convenient steps, now much 
worn, cut in the rock, lend in ell directions through the 
fissures, and along the sides of the mountains, to the 
various tombs that occupy these lofry positions. Some 
of them ate apparently not 1ess than from two hundred 
to three or four hundred feet alcove tha level of the 
valley* Conspicuous situations, visible from below, 
were general v chosen; but sometimes tho opposite taste 
prevailed, am! the most secluded cliffs, fronting to soma 
dark ravine, and tpiite liidden from the gaze of the 
multitude, were preferred* The Sights of steps, all cut 
in the solid rock* are almost innumerable, and they 
ascend to great heights, as well ns in all directions* 
Sometimes the connection with the city is interrupted, 
1 Cyclop. v. ii. js. 7iC* 
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mul one s in a. gorge, or upon the face of a cliff, fifty 
or u hundred fee*, above him, a long series of steps rising 
from the edge of an inaccessible precipice. The action 
of winter torrents, and other agencies have worn the 
easy ascent into a channel fur the waters, and thus in¬ 
tern ~ed the communication. 



“ The nitrations of these excavations are not more 
various than their forms uitd dimensions. Mere 
niches Ore sometimes cut in the face -of the rock, 
of little depth, and of various rices and forma, of 
which it is difficult to conjecture the object, unless 
they had some connection with votive offering? and 
religious rites. By fur the largest number ofexefcvn- 
lions were mani folly designed as places tor the inter¬ 
ment. of the dead ; and thus exhibit & variety in fornj 
and size, of interior arrangement nnd external decora¬ 
tions, adapted to rhe different fortunes of their oecu- 
panis, anil conformable to the prevailing tastes of the 
c i pn h - iu which they were made. There are many tombs 
consisting of n single chamber, ton, fifteen, or twenty 
feet square, by ten or twelve in height, containing a re* 
in the wall large enough to receive one or a few 
deposits; sometimes on a level With the door, at others 
one or two feet above it, and not mdrequently near the 
ceiling, at the height, of eight or ten feet. Occasional)v, 
oblong pits, or graves are sunk in the recesses, or in tfto 
floor of the principal apartment. Some of these ore 
of considerable depth, but they are mostly choked with 
stone* and rubbish, so that it Is ifnpdaatb& to ascertain 
it. In these plebeian tombs, there is commonly ft door 
of small dimension?, and an absence of all architectural 
decorations; in fiome of larger dimensions, there are 
w?verel recesses occupying two or three sides of the 
apartment. These seern to have been formed for family 
tombs. Besides these unadorned habitations of the 
humble dead, there is a vast number of excavations 
enriched with various architectural ornament*. To 
these unique and sumptuous monument* of the taste of 
one of the most- ancient nice* of men with whom history 
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has made u$ acquainted,, Petra is indebted for its groat 
and iteculisir attractions. This ornamental architecture 
is wholly confined to the front, while tho interior is 
quite plum 2 ind destitute of all decoration, Pass the 
threshold, and nothing Ls seen hut perpendicular walls, 
bearing the marks ot tho chisel, without mouldings, 
columns, or any species of ornament. But the exteriors 
of these primitive, and even rude apartments, exhibit 
some of the most beautiful and imposing results of 
ancient taste and skill, which have remained to cult 
Times. The front of the mountain is wrought into 
fkcjades of splendid temples, rivalling in their aspect 
and symmetry the most celebrated monuments of Gre¬ 
cian art. Columns of various orders, graceful pedi¬ 
ments, broad rich entablatures, and sometimes statuary, 
all hewn out of the solid rock, and still forming part of 
the nutivc muss, transform the base of the mountain 
into a vast splendid pile of architecture f while the 
overhanging cliff*, towering above in shapes as rugged 
and wild as any on which the eye over rested, form the 
most striking and curious of contrasts. In most in¬ 
stances it is impossible to assign these beautiful facades 
to any particular style of architecture, Jlunv of the 
columns resemble those of the Corinthian order j but 
they deviate so far both in their forms and ornaments 
from this elegant model, tliat it would be impossible to 
rank them in the class, A few are Doric, which are 
precisely those that have suffered mast from the 
ravages of time, and are probably very ancient.” 
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TTTE ROCK-HEWH CITIES OF INDIA, 

Some apology is duo to the render, tor abruptly con¬ 
veying him into the region of Bombay, find t be pic¬ 
turesque details with which I ho[)e to present him will 
tcsnely excuse the seeming eccentricity ot so rapid a 
transportation. But we have just been dwelling on 
the beauties of Petra, and, aided by the experiecrad 
pen of eyewitnesses and connoisseurs, we have sought 
to form u just appreciation of the mighty wonders ot 
the rock-city, to penetrate into the I tflhirss of her 
tombs . to [nice the courts of her temples, and to marvel 
ot the otter destruction of the race of mem who chiselled 
the amphitheatre of the mighty valley into forms 
tlmt, both for grandeur of dimension and beauty of 
finish, rival our own proudest structures. But no better 
parallel (however historicallv remote) can be formed to 
the rock-citv of Arabia-Petraa, than the wondrous 
region of rock-hewn temples, which extends through so 
large a imrtion of India as we are new about to dc- 
gcribe. Although their antiquity is comparatively 
moderate, although very irregular and uncertain 
estimates have been formed of their architectural 
merits, there can, be no doubt that, if their extent alone 
be taken as a standard of our admiration, they must 
take a Iii^h place among the sub!tniest proofs of wan s 
ill-directed labours in honour ot a false belie fj and, in 
this respect, the ruins of Indian temples belong as 
ranch to our plan, and are as fraught with wholesome 
lessons of moralitv, as the fragments which bear wir- 
ness. to the down®] of Assyrian greatness. 

But, the render will object, the cuve-tempEas and 
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tombs o f Elton and tfcu suirtmdiiiff island^ cannot bo 
regarded as ancient « cities.* 9 As ill can they be re- 
gwfed as temples and sepulchres only. The absence 
of private dwellings and other build fags is eu-Sity ac¬ 
counted for, when wo recollect that the mins of the 
greatest Egyptian cities present the same phenomena. 
The perishable materials of which the dwelling* of the 
common people were composed, have involved them, 
lon£ since, in the same destruction as their inhabitants j 
and while we in vain seek for a single evidence of the 
men who intruded into the very bowels of the earth, to 
rear the symbols of Buddhism, while we? vainly look for 
u vestige of the trains of priests and worshippers that, 
like the nuts beneath the hillock, made the hewn rock 
teem with life—these gigantic excavations, like ntm 
mighty- Necropolis, bid us think of nought but death, 
nijd Use grotesque figures of deities, seated in grim 
tranquillity, seem to muse thoughtfully upon the rain 
that Attests the fall of their worship. 

Although, in discussing the subject of iRdien wor- 
&kip, the structures to which it give rise, and the 
symbolism in which it sought to embody its principles, 
vro cannot bo sufficiently careful to avow falling into a 
too ready taste fbr parallelism with Greek or Oriental 
nnnlcgie?3~ 1 yet we must recognise one common feature 
throughout the world j and that ie, that the greatness 
of :t nation generally attests its culmination in the 
edifice* it reare in the cause of refigioa* Even in the 
middle ages, in our uiGi country, the prowess of the 
warrior, the soeeegsjnl diplomacy of the courtier, amid 
frequently the private prosperity of eui individual, have 
displayed themselves m the founding and endowing 
of religious establishment?* Obscure m lire the amml 
of Egypt, history t» unvarying in placing the epoch 
of its greatest work as coeval with its proudest pro¬ 
sperity. Examples, already numerousiy instanced in 

1 A miyuic from which I have (dreailj kWlred to frws 
TavlcfB eJitiQB of Cal me L SI narky's Indian AflJti Guides h t k« - 
leavciitti with lLo &iU2s£ trivr.. 
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this little volume, are sufficient to shew that the cave 
temples of India belong to an era of her greatness— 
to tne reign and career of a race of whom we have 
not even a lucid page of tradition ; and, although we 
know nothing of the history of their founders, we must 
judge of the artist by the picture, and imagine the 
Hindoos of old, from the structures that once called 
them their masters. 


As we can give little or nothing of an historical 
diameter, in connection with these excavations, we 
must content ourselves with describing, os for as we 
are able, the magnificent ruins which remain to attest 
the progress and influence of Buddhism, and conclude 
with a sketch of the religion itself 

One of the earliest Indian monuments that attracted 
the notice of European travellers, was the cave-temple 
of Elephanto, situated in a beautiful island of the same 
name. 1 This island lies in the Bay of Bombay, seven 
miles from Bombay Castle; it measures about six 
miles in circumference, being composed of two long 
hills enclosing a narrow valley. Tne island has taken 
its popular name from a colossal statue of an elephant, 
cut out of & detached mass of blackish rock, and sup¬ 
porting another smaller figure, probablv that of & 
tiger, 4 on its back. The length of this colossus, which 
measures thirteen feet two inches, from the forehead 
to the root of the tail, stands about 250 yards to the 
right of the landing-place on the southern part of the 
island. 

After proceeding up the valley for some distance, 
the mountains unite, and we find ourselves in the 
middle of a narrow path; after ascending which, 
we enjoy at the summit a beautiful prospect of the 
northern part of the island, and the opposite shores 


. 1 Called bv the natives Gornpara. i. t. tht mountain city. 

* Some say a young elephant. Among the whimsical tipures 
which surround the grand quad of Magdalen College, at Oxford, 
is a similar ana of a sea-horse with a young one on its 
back. 
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of its neighbour, Salsetfe. Then, in the wortig of Jlr. 
Enalrine,—■ 

K Advancing forward, and keening to the left along 
the bend of tie liill ? we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge mossy columns seem 
to giva support to the whole mountain which rises 
above it. 

u The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massive pillars iind 
two pilasters, forming three openings, under el thick 
ami steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs, The long ranges of cohnuiR that appear 
closing in perspective on every side—the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from telling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened ns if by the superincumbent 
weight—the darkness that obscures the interior of 
the temple, which is dimly lighted only by the 
entrances ; and the gloomy appearance of the 

g igantic stone figures ranged along the wall, and 
ewn, lake the whole temple, out ot the living rock, 
joined to the strange uncertainty that hang* over the 
history of this place—carry the mind barf to distant 
periods, and imjmese it with that kind of uncertain 
religion* awe with which the grander works of ages 
of darkness are. generally contemplated. 

* The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts : the great temple itself, which is in the centre ; 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the great 
temple. These two chapels do not come forward in 
a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and 
arc considerably in recess, being approached hv two 
narrow passes in the bill, one on each side of the 
grand entrance, but at some distance from iL After 
advancing to some distance up these confined passes* 
we And each of them conduct to another front of the 
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grand excavation, exactly like the principal front which 
is first seen ; all the three fronts being hollowed out 
of the solid rock, and each consisting- of two huge 
pillars with two pilasters- The two ride fronts ara 
precisely opposite to each other on the east and west, 
the grand entrance facing the north. The two 
wings of the templo are at the upper end of these 

E assnges, and are close by the grand excavation, 
ut have no covered passage to connect them with 
it” 1 

From the northern entrance to the extremity, this 
cave measures about 13Q£ feet, and from east to west, 
133. The regular disposition of the columns, and the 
accurate arrangements for the support of the roof, are 
sufficient to prove the correctness, of those who consider 
the rock-excavations of India as posterior to a know¬ 
ledge of the construction of a regular building.® We 
must not, therefore, look upon these structures as 
evincing an antiquity higher than that of buildings 
regularly erected above ground, but rather ussutcessfil 
adaptations of the rules of an art already well known 
and extensively practised. In respect to the figures 
which adorn this cave, ft judicious traveller has re¬ 
marked ;—“ Gigantic as the figures are, the mind is 
not disagreeably moved on viewing in them a certain 
indication of the harmony of the proportions. Having 
measured three or four, and examined the proper- 
tions by the scale we allow most correct, I found 
many stood even this test, wh3a tha disagreements 
were not equal to what arc met with every day in 
people whom we think by no means ill-proportioned." 3 
Another traveller, however, remarks, that the grand 
temple ofSoUctte, although Inferior in its other dimen¬ 
sion^ considerably excels in height; while ‘‘notwith¬ 
standing the numerous and richer decorations at Ele- 

1 Quoted bj Long, Egyptian Antiii-, l. p- lis> sqrj. 

1 $£e Long, sbisf. p. 2011 

3 Goliiinglnun, Asiatic Eeaduches, iv. p. 424, fjjj. 
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plinnta, the spectator is OaostaDtly reminded of being- 
in si cave,” 1 

In the neighbouring island of Salsetta^ there are 
excavations on & grander scale. To the enli^-litened 
and tasteful pen ot Bishop Hflber, we are indebted for 
the following- elaborate account of tlie grand temples of 
Kenuery :— 

K The^c are, certainly* in every way remarkable 
from their number, their beautiful situation, tlieir 
elaljonite carvings, and their marked connection with 
Buddha and his religion. The caves are scattered 
over two sides of n high rocky hill, at many different 
elevations, and of various sizes and forms’ Most of 
them appear to have been places of habitation for 
monks or hermits* One very beautiful apartment, of 
tk square form, its waits covered with sculpture, and 
summmilcri internally hy a broad atone bench, is called 
* the durbar; 1 hut T should rather guess had been n 
school. Many have deep and wetbearved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry season 
(May), were well supplied with water. The hugest 
nnd most remarkable of nil is a Buddhist temple, of 
great beauty end majesty, and which, even in its pre¬ 
sent state* would make a very stately ami convenient 
3dace of Christian worship* 'It is entered through a 
fine and lofty portico* having on the front, hut- a little 
to the left blind, a high detached octagonal pillar, 
surmounted by three lions seated back To back. On 
each side of the portico is n colossal statue of Buddha, 
with his hands raised in the attitude of benediction, 
and the screen which separates the vestibule from (be 
temple is covered, immediately above the dodo, with n 
row of male and female figure*, nearly nuked,, hut not 

1 Ifatfcen, Oriental Memfltra, L p, 4^3, sq, See MIelJckmi, 
L p. 1U4, sq,, a pleasant and judicious complLoLion, but 
disgraced hj 1 scandiculi woodcut*, Bishup Htber, jatmffflrer, 
confeats Usht a Lha original smell exceeded Ins eipotiutgos, 
mil that both the dimension*, the pronottinii** and die acaJp- 
lun^ Kumcd To be tif a much jmora noble (tatulett 11 
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indecent, and carved with considerable spirit, which, 
apparently represent dancer*.—In the centre of the 
i^micircle, and wttli a free walk all round it, is ft mass 
of rock left solid, but carved externally like a dome, 
nod so ns to bear a strong general likeness to our 
Saviour 7 * sepulchre, as it is now chiselled away and 
encloised in St. Helena's Church at Jerusalem. On ih@ 
top of the dome is a sort of spreading ornament, like 
rise capital of a column. It is apparently intended to 
support something, fa id I was afterwards told at Cork, 
where such an ornament, but of greater size, is like¬ 
wise found, that a large gilt umbrella used to spring 
from it. Thin solid dome appears to be the usual 
symbol of Buddhist adoration, and, with its umbrella 
ornament, may be traced in the Sboo-Madoo of Pegu, 
and other more remote structures of tho same faith. 
Though it i* different in its form and style of ornament 
from, the Ungaro, I cannot help think ing it bus been 
originally intended to represent the same popular object 
of that almost universal idolatry. Tbe ceiling of this 
cave is arched eemicirculurly and ornamented, iu a 
very singular manner, with slender rib* of teak wood 
of the same curve with the roof, and disposed as if 
they were supporting it; which, however, it does not 
require. Nor are they strong enough to answer the 
purpose. Their use may bflve been to bang lamps or 
dowers from in solemn rejoicings: 11 

Let m continue, with tbe same traveller, to inves¬ 
tigate the wonders of Carls, despairing, as we do, of 
furnishing a more eloquent and tasteful description 
u This celel>rated cavern is hewn on the face of a 
precipice about two-thirds up the side of a steep bill, 
rising, witb a verv sc-ar|>ed and regular talas, to the 
height of, probably, eight hundred feet above the 
plain. Tlii'i excavations consist. beside the principal 
temple, of ninny smallLT apartments, and gnlkries in 
two stories, some of them ornamented with great 
beauty, and evidently intended, like those at Kennery, 
1 Nazran Lva of a J^unv^y, <tc. T iii. p. 01-5. 
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f the lodirto"’ of monks or hermits. The temple 
itself ia on the°8ame general plan as that of Kennery, 
hut half as large aertun, and tar finer and richer. It 
Lh approached b^v a steep and narrow path winding- up 
2,* P L e of the hill among trees and brushwood, and 
of rock This brought us to a mean and 

t noa^Tnohle 

Sch fitted up with a sort of portico screen, in two 
stories of three intercolumnialions below, and h e 
above. In the front, but a little to the left, is the 
same kind of pillar as is seen at hennery, though o 
larcer dimensions, surmounted by three lions back to 
Within the portico, to the right and left, are 
three colossal figures, in alto-relievo, of elephants, 
their faces looking towards the person who arrives m 
Ibe portico, and fheir heads, tusks, and trunks, very 
boldly projecting from the wall. On each of them is 
a mobout J ven- well cnrved, and a howdah with two 
arsons seated in it. The internal screen on each side 
£f the door is covered, as at hennery, with al**’ 
lievos very bold and somewhat larger than life, of 
naked' male and female figures. I asked our voung 
guides what deities these represented, 
fussed to hear from them in answer,— These are not 
LodTone god is sufficient, these are vu-agees^ (relipous 
enthusiasts, or attendants on the deity). On tidangj 
however if their god was the same whom tkev 
towhipi’ed to tlic little temple before tie «ep£ >md 
if he were Maha Deo, they answered in the affirma¬ 
tive so that their deism merely extended to paying 
to a single idol only. There is certainly, 
ESLVb-p either of Buddha or any other 
mythological personage about this cavern, nor any 
visible object of devotion, except the mystic chettab, 
or umbrella, already mentioned at hennery. The de¬ 
tails of the cave within having been already more than 
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otice published, and as, in its general arrangement, it 
closely answers to Kenuery, I will only observe, that 
both in dimensions und execution, it is much nobler 
and mare elaborate j and that tbe capitals of the 
col more; (alhof them at least which are not hidden by 
tbe diet tub at the east end) are very singular and 
beautiful Each consists of a large cup. like a bdd, 
finely carved, and surmounted by "two elephants with 
their trunks intertwined* and each carrying two male 
md one female figure, which our guides again told us 
were viragess, The timber ribs which decorate the 
roof, whatever their use may have been, art! very 
jjerfect, and have a good eifect in the perspective of 
the interior, which is all extremely dean, and in good 
repair, and would he, in fact, a very noble temple 
for any religion,” 1 

But it is in tbo ruins of Ellora that we must seek 
for tbe consummation of Indian art in tbe construction 
of sacred edifices 

These temples arc situated in the pro vine* of Hyder¬ 
abad, about twenty miles north-west from Desghir or 
Tagtna, the capital of Aumngabad, and 230 miles east 
of Bombay. It may bo considered as near tbo centre of 
India. Here we have a granite mountain, forming a 
vast amphitheatre, completely chiselled out from top to 
bottom, and filled with innumerable temples; the god 
Siva alone having, it is said, about twenty appropriated 
to himsel£ To describe tbe numerous galleries and 
rows of pillars which support various chambers, lying 
one above another; the steps, porticos, and bridges of 
rock over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who have the 
opportunity to look at Daniell s designs,which, incom¬ 
plete us they are, and on too small a scale, will serve to 
give some idea of this wonderful place. The chief 

1 Journal, ui. p. I ] 2 ., sq, 

7 KiW) the in itiiri i rl L'eut folio to which ProfiwOr Lgdjj rotors, 
Egypt AuL L p. Ill 
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temple in this mountain is called Kailasa, 1 * which we 
enter from under a balcony; after which we come to 
an ante-chamber 138 feet wide, bv 88 feet in length, 
with many rows of pillars and chambers adjoining them. 
From this chamber wo pass through a grand portico, 
and over a bridge, into a huge cavern-chamber, or 
rather court, open to the sky, with the huge masses of 
the natural rock overhanging the pillars around. In 
the middle of this court stands the great temple, which 
is excavated from the upper region of the rock, and 
appears like a grand building. It is connected with 
the gateway by a bridge left out of the rock, as the 
mass of the mountain was excavated. Beneath this 
bridge, at the end opposite the entrance, there is a 
figure of Bowanee sitting on a lotus, with two ele¬ 
phants with their trunks joined, as though fighting over 
her head. On each side of the passage, under the 
bridge, is an elephant, one of which has lost its head, 
the other its trunk, and both are much shortened of 
their height by earth. There are, likewise, ranges of 
apartments on each side behind the elephants, of which 
those on the left are much the finest, being handsomely 
decorated with figures: advanced in the area, beyond 
the elephants, are two obelisks, of a square form, hand¬ 
somely graduated to the commencement of the capitals, 
which seem to have been crowned with ornaments.”* 

The temple itself measures 103 feet long, and 66 feet 
wide, and rises to a height of 100 feet, in a pyramidal 
form. It is hollowed out to the height of seventeen 
feet, and supported bv four rows of pillars, fronted by 
colossal elephants. I'hese monsters seem to give life 
and vigour to the general design, whilst the whole 
building, resembling one of the most magnificent of the 
pyramidal temples, 3 is covered with sculptures. “ The 

1 Kailas, or Paradise. See Asiatic Researches, vi p. 401, 
sqq., where minute particulars of measurement, Ao, are given. 

* Asiatic Researches, vi. p. 405. 

3 An evidence of its Boddhistic origin. Buchanan has ob¬ 
served (Asiatic Researches, vi. p. 293), that w the largest and 
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first view of this desolate religious city/’ savs Erskine, 

« is grand and striking”, but melancholy, Tne number 
and magnificence of the subterraneous temples, the ex¬ 
tent ami loftiness of some, the endless diversity of 
sculpture in others, the variety of curious foliage, of 
minute tracery, highly wrought pillars, rich mytholo¬ 
gical designs, sacred shrines, and colossal statues aston¬ 
ish but distract the mind. From their number and 
diversity, it is impossible to form any idea of the w hole; 
and the first impressions only give way to a wonder not 
less natural, that such prodigious efforts of labour and 
skill should remain, from times certainly not barbarous, 
without a trace to tell us the hand by which they were 
designed, or the populous and powerful nation by which 
they were completed.” 

Before entering upon a brief sketch of the Buddhist 
theology, or rather, of the modified form of Hindoo 
divinity, which is generally traced to Buddhism, a glance 
at the older theology of India must detain us for a brief 
period. 

most celebrated templet are generally in the form of a pyramid, 
and are supposed to contain some of those relics, such as a tooth, 
a bone, a hair, or a garment. To these temples, as containing 
the sacred relic, the prayers of the devout are addressed, and 
their offering* pre-ienUxL The pyramids are often of a great 
sue, constructed of solid brickwork plastered over, and generally 
placed on a prodigious elevated terrace. The base of the 
pyramid is frequently surmounted by a doable row of small 
ones, and the summits of the whole are always crowned with 
umbrellas, made of a combination of iron bars, into a kind of 
filagree-work, and adorned with bells. Many of these pyramids 
are from three to At* hundred feet high. In the larger tem¬ 
ples, the umbrella, with at least the upper part of the pyramid, 
and often the whole, is entirely gilded over, and then the title 
of Shut, or golden, is bestowed on the edifice. Other temples 
of nearly a similar structure, but hollow within, containing 
images of Goddu, to which the adoration of his disciples is 
directed. Both these descriptions of temples are in common 
called Bura, which M. LocbArx writes Fra, and says that it 
means respectable.’ [Unfortunately for M. LonbCre, the word 
bora is a modern Hindustani word meaning great, a term 
applicable enough to the Bock Temples.—Kenneth IL H, 
Market! tie.] 


L 
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One of thu most natural errors to which a belief in 
the unity of the Deity, connected with a habitual obser¬ 
vation or the operations of nature, and a recognition of 
their various induence on the life of man,is Pantheism, 
l>y which the Creator U mixed up with bis own work hi 
indiscriminate confusion. This principle, developed us 
well in the Pieud-Qrpbic hymns to which the whimsi¬ 
calities and ultra-conceptualism of the Neo-Platonic 
tsdiool gave birth, as in the doctrinal books of the Vedas,, 
bus existed in various forms, at the root of almost every 
heresy that has turned the mtud of the worshipper 
aside from the primitive doctrine once inculcated. Al¬ 
though, however, the numberless names of deities which 
appear in the theological systems of the Hindoos at 
first appear to be as various as the authors of the 
prayers addressed to them, yet, according to the most 
ancient commentaries 1 on the Indian scriptures, they 
are all resolvable into different titles of three deities 
(respectively synonymous with fire, air, and the sun), 
and ultimately of one God. 5 

Among the Vedas many passages are found, in 
which wo discover traces of the same spirit which led 
the vain and pedantic disciples of Gnosticism to seek to 
sever their intellectual faculties from the grosser ones 
of the body, and to mount, in imagination, into the 
realms of thought, till the soul united itself with the 

1 It may amu^e the reader to know th ftt the CfimuienLartea on 
the Veits amount to about 40,000 volume*, some of them of 
Ink-raid* Jiiuvn-ion-i. In this respect, the Vedas are a* badly 
off as Thucydides, the Greek Testament, or TV Ur of Lera hardy. 
The number of Vvdii, by the WBy, ts hut four: the Rich or 
Mg'Ytda, n collection of hymns of veiy eh-enre until onto ip, hut 
nugniitaenK in theiawlves; the $a mi. Vtda t a book evidently 
compiled from the farmer; the Ytrjur-Vrda, an interestin ™ work 
in 03 any re-specls, a.* it aflfonls a view of th e ideas of the ancients 
on many poinu connectedwrlti nuatomy,physics, and natural phi. 
lasophy in general: the last ofthe Yales is the A IkntO' 1Vda,and 
bm bean borrowed for the mv ; l part from the Rich, It is much 
■to he regretted ibnl lhe*e noblo works, a* well as the WookiHff 
and Shocking of Kong-foo-tae (CoDfn.dus’i, nre sot tatltt knOWtl 
in this eomiuj Uuwi they ars, 1 kEsndbOS, L p. 144. 
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Great Invisible after which it was striving-. Chari ry, 
however, may with reason discover a fir better and 

E urer motive in the aspirations of the Brahmin alter 
is Creator, in his indistinct, yet highly coloured at¬ 
tempts to describe that mysterious power ; and in the 
glowing skins, deep jungles, lofty mountains, and gi¬ 
gantic valleys of India, wo may lind enough to excite 
the thoughts, inhume the imagination, and animate tho 
CLvi-arri-.’, U-.diin-Hci Ittagda&ti of ci.e Hiridoo devoted- 
I cannot better convey an idea of this rude sublimity 
of theological expression, than by :in extract from the 
Vedas, in which assertion of the unity of the Creator is 
blended with iko pantheistical principles to which allu¬ 
sion hits been made :■— 

“ Fire is that original cause ; the sun is that; so is 
air; so is the moon; such too is tho pure Brnhm, 1 and 
those waters, and that lord of creature?. Moments, and 
other mensures of time, proceeded from the effulgent 
person, whom none can apprehend its an object of per- 
caption, above, around, or in the midst, Of him whose 
glory is so great, there is no imago; ho it is who is 
celebrated in various holy strains, Even be is tho God 
who pervades nil regions; he is the first-born; it is he 
who is in the womb; he who is bom ; and he who will 
be produced; he severally and universally remains with 
all persons. He, prior to whom nothing wus bom, and 
who became all thing*; himself the lord of creatures, 
with a body composed of sixteen members, being de¬ 
lighted by creation, produced the three luminaries, the 
sun, the moon, nnd tire. To what God should we ofier 
oblations but to him who made the fluid sky and solid 
earth; who fixed the solar orb and celestial abode; and 
who formed drop? of rain in the atmosphere ? To what 
G od should wo offer oblations but to him whom heaven 

1 The reader irnj&t distinguish between Brahms w Bretons* 
the tne incompreherLHib'e and BIllj God, and Brahttia, the tlrut 
of thhrc psnons 3n tho Tritwirti, or Hindoo Trinity. Colonel 
Tod. considers that puie EbeiftTO onee eiislcd ill Itidia, an-i men- 
ti'‘-n= a large lemphs at ChtC-Eore, dedicated to 13 fiiinh^L, “ the 
cai! Creator . 4 
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and earth mentally contemplate, while they are streng¬ 
thened and embellished by offerings, ana illuminated 
by tho sun rising above them. The wise man views 
that mysterious Being in whom the universe perpetually 
exists, resting on that sole support. In him this world 
is absorbed; from him it issues; in creatures he is 
twined and wove with various forms of existence. Let 
the wise man who is conversant with the import of reve¬ 
lation, promptly celebrate that immortal Hein", the 
mysteriously existing and various abode: he who Knows 
its’ three states (its creation, continuance, and destruc¬ 
tion), which are involved in mystery, is father of the 
father. That Brahme in whom the gods attain im¬ 
mortality, while they abide in the third or celestial 
region, is our venerable parent, and the providence 
which governs all world*/ 1 

Among the elements, which thus became objects of 
the mistaken adoration of the Hindoos, water seems to 
have been regarded with the greatest reverence. As 
with the Pythagoreans of old, early bathings, repeated 
at different intervals of the day, formea a leading 
feature in Brahminical devotion, and the liturgies of 
India abound with precepts respecting the time and 
manner of such ablutions. But, besides considering 
water as the all-cleansing type of mental and bodily 
purity, the Hindoos, like the philosophers of the Ionic 
school,* held water to be the first-existing, and all per¬ 
vading principle, at the same time allowing the co¬ 
operation and influence of an immaterial intelligence 
in the work of creation. 

Fire, under the name of Agni, and Earth, also claimed 
their godhead in due time, and earth, water, and fire 
became the types of a trinity named Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva: the first, as the universal mother of all 

* Asiatic Research***, Tiii. p. 431 —3. 

* Thales, for instance. See Stanley's History of Philosophy, 
Part L chap. vi. p. 3, a work which has fnrnished materials for 
more subsequent writers than hare thought fit to acknowledge 
their obligations. 
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creatures; the second as the preserver of whatever the 
earth engenders; the third, as the twofold principle 
which not only invigorates all animated nature, but also 
accelerates dissolution and decay—a process equally 
necessary, since from corruption nature is restorea and 
germinates anew.' 

Sabaism was the next form of idolatry, and perhaps 
the least reprehensible. “ For,” it has been elegantly 
observed,* “ to the rude untutored eye, the * Host of 
Heaven,’ clothed in that calm beauty which distin¬ 
guishes an oriental night, might well appear to be 
instinct with some divine principle, endowed with con¬ 
sciousness, and the power to influence, from its throne 
of unchanging splendour on high, the fortunes of 
transitory mortals.” Sublime is the description of 
night which, in the charming version of Sir William 
Jones, 1 * * 4 5 we here present to the attention of the 
reader. 

“ Night approaches, illumined with stars and 
planets, and, looking on all sides with numberless eyes,* 
overpowers all meaner lights. The immortal goddess 
pervades the firmament, covering the low valleys and 
shrubs, 5 the lofty mountains and trees, but soon Bhe 
disturbs the gloom with celestial effulgence. Advanc¬ 
ing with brightness, at length she recalls her sister 
morning; and the nightly shade gradually melts away. 

1 This is the substance of the Abbe Dubois' theory. Hindoos. 
Lp. 152. 

* Ibid. p. 153. 

* Extracts from the Vedas, Works, xvii. p. 390, »q. 

4 1 may be excused attempting a version of a beautiful pa¬ 
rallel in Plato's celebrated epigram to his beloved (apod ApuL 
A pel.):— 

“ Star of my life, O might I Heaven be, 

And gaze with myriad eyes on thee!" 

1 This delightful description of night suffers little by the side 
of the many similar passages found in the greatest poets. I 
would refer the classic reader to Theocritus, Idyll. iL 39; A poll. 
KhixL, iv. 743; Aleman, fragm. p. 25 (ad. Welcker); Pseud 
Orpheus, Argon. 1007; Viig. -iln. iv. 522; Statius, Silr. v. od. 
ad. sotnnum. 
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May she at this time he propitious! She, in wboee 
early watch we may calmly recline in our uamioBi^ 
as birds repose on the trees* Mankind now ^leep in 
their towns ; now herds and flocks peacefully slumber, 
and winged creatures, swift falcons, find vultures. G 
night! avert from na the she-wolf and rlie wtdf j and, 
ok l suffer us to pass thee in soothing rest! Oh, mom ! 
remove in due time this black, yet visible overwhelming 
darkness, which at present enfolds me, aa thou «*a blest 
me to remove the cloud of their deLb* Daughter of 
Heaven, I approach thee with praise, as the cow ap¬ 
proaches her milker \ accept, O night. [ not the hymn 
only, hut the oblation of thy suppliant, who prays that 
his foes may be subdued*” 

Nor arc. the addresses to the sun less replete with 
oathnstastia adoration, end Sir William Jones has even 
supposed that the whole triad of the Trimurti were 
identical with the sun, expressed under the mystical 
term QM. 1 Like the Pkcebus of the Grecian. mytho¬ 
logy, be has hi.* car, drawn by seven green horses" and 
is preceded by Aurora, or the dawn, who nets as hh 
charioteer* E Nevertheless* the worship of water takes 
precedence of that of the sun, in the present ritual of 
the Brahmins* When, however, the primeval dement, 
water, has received its due meed of adoration, the 
Brahmin proceeds to pay his devoirs to the sun,* 
standing on one foot und resting the other against his 
ankle or heel. In this position he mutters the following 
prayer 

u The rays of light commence, the splendid fiery sun 
beautifully rising to illumine the universe. Ho rises, 
wonderful, the aye of the sun, of water, and of fire, 
collective power of God, he fills heaven, earth, and sky, 
with hi* I» mi nous net; lie is the soul of all, which is 

1 A onrions caincddjsineS with ill a Egyptian ON ((ho CrTVvfe 
wf) denoting eiuifnct, 

1 A nimjc RtoOfcreJias, L p. 

•Dancing in honour Ol llie sun was another part of the 
aih'i.-ut Hindoo rituL—Lomtier de Lmrtntioiubus. ekap, xxuii. 
p, iio. 
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fixed in locomotion. That eye, srupremely benehcinf, 
rises pure from tbs east; may we see him a hundred 
years ; may we live a hundred years j may we hear a 
hundred yearn May we. be preserved by the divine 
potwer, contemplating heaven above tbe region of 
darhntsw, approach the deity, most splendid of himi- 


I must regret that the limits of my wort prevent 
my dwelling longer on to interesting a subject, and 
must pois over many other forms of creed and wor¬ 
ship, tilmost in finite in their variety, and revert to the 
subject most closely connected with the temples of 
Ellon,—the revolution in religion effected by Buddha, 
of whose principles these temples exhibit numerous 


traces* 

If we were certain as to the time when Buddhism 
arose, much of the gloomy uncertainty which invests 
these ruins would be dissipated, and we should be 
enabled to form at least some probable conjectures as 
to their probable date, if not ns to their founder*. 
But it happens, unfortunately, that no chronolo¬ 
gical subject, eicept perhaps the early dynasties of 
Kgvp£, is so beset with contradictory statements and 
theories. 1 


1 Amending to tin? opinion nf Dr. Bnchutm in Amah Be- 
March. (L c.j the axart lima weoM te li-C* 648, following tho 
■eCODflti'n the lest, which answers) t»v £341 jcua of the Julian 
iv, lulling. Some other sadly oonflirtm? dates- art given, which 
It were ecoTiliiijn to the reader to extract* We fflity' bid, how¬ 
ever, that J ‘ Sir Willi am Jones fixes Ota first ftppWAace of 
Buddhism about KXKJ B.C., but his ilyttmeot rests upon rery 
weak ErroundH, and, if the Puranil art admitted to be of any 
authority, it is wholly tm!enable; for winterer antiquity may ho 
asprihfti V* Buddha, Cftmsd&red sifc a manifestation of Yi-hnll 
for Ihe purpose of local and temporal? d*luhi,-m r then AH Clearly 
no gpninda, mytholr-^ical, traditional, or historical, tor placing 
the origin of this- sect higher than the period of Banta m a, or 
about MO Eucvcl' Brit. r&l. v„ p. B3d. B-C. Ml is per¬ 

haps the beat or dll dales. Biwbanaa Cowioie* bis Lengthy 
note With iho sensible remark that “in nil 5Ueb dirfdremces of 
opinion, i]ir' rtafent to follow is the lakHt daic, 63 roost likely to 
approach the truth * 
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We shall not enter into the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion of rods, common to many other nut Soils except by 
observing the notion tlint the greet benefactor* of the 
human race at different eras of the world were only 
different bodies animated by one souL This doctrine* 
which hu been much abused by some Biblical critics 
of modern times, gives rise to all sorts of curious iden¬ 
tifications, and lends to the favourite mistake,, in ancient 
history, of attributing the actions of one hero to another, 
or rather, of collecting together a peculiar aasBmtiigft 
of deeds and wonders* without which no man cun arrive 
at the dignity of n hero. 

The Ay* tanas, or descents of Vishnu, belong to this 
theory of raetempsyclioek Every hero of Hindoo 
worship is Vishnu, Brahma, or Siva in a new character, 
but it is to the first of these that wo shall confine our 
present notice. Sir* Maurice well observes: — 

“ Those incarnations represent the deity descending 
in a human shape — either to accomplish certain awful 
nod important events; to confound blaspheming vice, 
to subvert- gigantic tyranny, and to avenge oppressed 
innocence; or, finally, to establish a glorious system o-f 
benevolent institutions upon the ruins of a gloomy and 
sanguinary uuperstidon. These surely fire nobfe ac¬ 
tions ; and it is principally to these different descents 
et V ishnn that most of the allegorical sculpture and 
paintings of India have reference. 1 

There con, however, be little doubt that Buddha 
was either a king nr a statesman, who sought To do 
away with the traditions of the Vedas, to abolish sacri¬ 
fices, and to inculcate a purer and more humane system 
of theology, doubtless aecomsuiuiied with runny corre¬ 
sponding political changes. The following are two ver¬ 
sions of the story, both of which prove that he waa □ suc- 
cessfuJ heretic, who, despite the opposition and prejudice 
of the BrabriiStiical school, succeeded in establishing, 
at least for a long period, a reformed system of «£- 
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gion , 1 although the old one wus never completely 
gumiressed, 

fn the Bhnguwat , 1 a treatise held in high esteem 
by the Hindoos, it ia stated that, “ at the commence* 
nngftt of the X;iEi Yug, Vishnu became incarnate 5 in 
Kikiitn, under the mime of Buddha, the son of Jinn,, 
for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods >” 
that u the nndisoernible Being having assumed a 
mortal form, preached heretical doctrines in the three 
cities founded by Maya, for the purpose of destroying 
by deluding, the enemies of the gods, t-tedfa*t in the 
religion prescribed hv the \ edits j that praise is due 
to “ the pure Buddha, the dcluder of the Daitvns 
and Dana wasand that, “ by Ms words, as Buddha, 
Vishnu deludes the heretics.” 

According to the Puran&s, Diosdasa, a king of 
the race of the Sun, finding Kashi unoccupied, wok 
poeswwion of the place, and there established the 
religion of Vishnu on so firm a foundation, thereby 
rendering his subjects so virtuous and happy, that the 
gods, like the deities of Greece in other ages, are said 
to hare become jealous of the virtue ami prosperity 
of mankind, and fearing lest they .should lose their 
supremacy, they applied to Vishnu nnd Siva to 
relieve them from their anxiety. These two inear* 
nate representatives of the Supreme Being, however, 
felt unwilling to dethrone so just a prince; hut 

1 The Londiii - features rtf Bitiiillibis hnv* been ddciibcd 
as,—1. Hcj^tioi] ufthu Yiilas bj books of Divine fimbnfitv. 
2, Worship of dtiiied saints, nod other subordinate goefe- 
:t, Til e belief that the *rtd3 wit) ■fiesnd through a bog purpa* 
Uiry of tTfirwEnipratirtti N trt the state of a beatified saint, approii- 
mut m \ to the Deity while on earth, bjr ownplate abstraction from 
alt earth] j sensations, tod absorbed hi to the univers*] mind a-H 
booei ad separated from the bodj."— ^Hncye!, M ririip, hl 
p, &S.) A fuller (i-.yonnL, from the pan of my friend Mackenzie, 
Trill appear in lilt? neat article on Peking. 

> I „nj indebted (o an able article ill the EucjcL BnL roh 

v, p, iSfi, «j r 

1 To the Ka-Hld Khnmh find some Other legcnde, it is disaeribed 

rather as a manifestation than u u htcinriaUon. 
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iMoidaaa buying- obtained as a boon from Brahma, 
that none of tho deili&t should remain in his king¬ 
dom, Si™ grew enraged at being excluded from 
bis favourite residency and consented to fulfil the 
malignant wishes of the deities. But, as long ad 
the king and hid subjects remained m the religion 
to which they had clung with bo great 
they were secure from rojuiy, even at the hands of 
the aggrieved deifies. Error and heresy were the only 
means whereby the end could be achieved; and with 
this view Beii* the twelve suns* and Ganeshn* were 
employed. Their efforts failing, Vishnu, in the form 
of Buddha* perverted their minds* and led them to 
apagtaar. 

Great as wag the convulsion effected in the religious 
feelings of so largo a district, it is certain tlmf the 
learned students of the old religion u did not remain 
silent spectators of what they "deemed the triumph 
of atheism L and although the (i Brahmin* recognise 
Buddha els an object of worship and reverence, it is 
only us a motisfestution of Vfwhrm. one of the emana¬ 
tions of Brahm, or the Supreme Being* and not as a 
false teacher or impostor* whose object was to deceive 
and delude, that be is acknowledged by the sacred 
ca'te of the Hindu ,-;.” 1 

Sir William .tones lias well observed that the term 
“ atheists" could only have been applied to the 
"Buddhists as a cant term of invective. u Buddha/' 
lie neatly remarks, u was a reformer \ and every 
reformer must expect to he calumniated .’* 3 But the 
Opponents of Buddhism did not rest contented with 
merely verbal opposition : the deadly sin of religious 
persecution raged against the Buddhists, at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century of our era, with the sume 
morbid fanaticism that distinguished the Papal mur¬ 
ders of a later date* and Brahmin is in became again 

1 Wunl^uotedin Hindoos, i. p, ItlJ. 

1 Asintifj R4»eHivlitw^ riu. 

1 Aiiit’c REHtKbes, L p. 1-14. 
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ascendant. Thus nre the noble temple’, -which, chiefly 
owed their ortsrin to the spirit of aroused reform, 
desolate and deserted, No thronjr of worshippers 
bends before the three-headed imngre in the temple 
of Kkphanta; no prayers echo beneath the vaulted 
roof of Salsette; and m Eilom, all is Lushed in the 
silence of death. 
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PEKING," 


I ke frequenter of curiosity shops, who hoa amused, 
himself among the whimsical monsters, fantastical 
hirniturt, and grotesque yet ingenious toy*, which, in 
defiance of rules of a purer and more natural style of 
art, claim admiration tor the elabonitcnes,* of*" their 
workmanship, and the patience they attest in their 
execution, will readily find a reason 'for the introduc¬ 
tion of China, after the mention of works of Indian 
art. Considerable similarity in manners and customs 
—eqrjul mystery as to tn uiy origin ond history and 
an equal prevalence of Buddhism—will famish maple 
u P° io &7 Jjf the introduction of Peking, the Jurist 
ettv or China, to our readers. In a notice of “the 
_lireat Cities of the Ancient World " the city of 
^ metropolis of a third of the human race ’ 

can id he omitted. This enormous town is situated on 
a vast plain in the interior of the district of Chih-lh 
the northernmost province of China Proper. The 
eastern^and southern boundaries of the sandy plain are 
not risible from the town, hut on the west and north 
lulls begin to rise only a few idles from the walin of 
the city. ^ Peking ls situated fifty miles from the great 
™4 ** lte> nearest point, and it is one hundred miles 


■ The Win]* Of this chapter on Pek™ : ^ M life an A 

cb^c-i.T or C»fad». feilor rttS g, „oti“ “ S 
Eflfl 13 rn>m ^ Pen Kcniwtli E. H, iT«! 

* It may n brnai fl^frtwa in tAft Lb* Chintz n 

t:;; h??™ ° r t° r r>i ■. “i«*? iSkSSSw 

«™Ueni work ,,q Chino, win prove \kai h* 
ttsstmoD rn a t so «irHTBg*nt^ F0 lJie 
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fmm the gulf of Otdhdi, It is about six miles in dia¬ 
meter, and eighteen miles iu circumfrrence. The fol¬ 
lowing account from the pen of one of the early Jesuits , 1 
will doubtless prove interesting:— 

“ Pekin, that is the north court, is the chief city of 
Chinn* and the usual seat of its emperore. It is so 
named to distinguish it from Nankin, the south court, 
another very considerable city, so called from the em¬ 
perors residing there in former ages, it being the finest, 
the most commodious, and best situated of the whole 
empire; hut the continual incursions of the Tartars, 
a warlike and very troublesome neighbour, obliged him 
to settle in the most northerly provinces, that he might 
be always ready to oppose them, with the numerous 
army he usually keeps near hie court * * . This 
city, which is of an exact square form, was formerlv 
four W leagues round, but Tartars ‘ settling there 
forced the Chinese to live without the walls, where 
they, in a very short while, built a new town, which, 
being more long than large, does with the old one 
eom]K>re art irregular figure. Thu? Pekin is made ttp 
of two civics j one is called the Tftrtaor T s, because they 
permit none else to inhabit it; and the other tho 
Chinese, as large, hut modi more full than the first 
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Both are together six great leagues in circuit, allowing 
8600 paces to each league. This I can aver to be 
true, it having been measured by the emperor’s special 
command.” 

The houses in Peking are few of more than one 
story, and the testimony of all authorities point to a 
denseness of inhabitation, equalled by no other town in 
the world. Ten or oven twenty persons will live in 
one small room, without attracting unenviable notice. 

Martin, in describing the city observes:*—“The 
northern division of Peking, consists of three enclo¬ 
sures, one within another, each surrounded by its own 
wall. The first contains the imperial palace, and the 
abodes of the different members of the imperial house¬ 
hold ; the second, was designed for the residence of the 
officers of the court, but is now occupied by Chinese 
merchants; the third, consists of the space enclosed by 
the outer walls, and was formerly inhabited by Tartar 
soldiers, but is now in the possession of Chinese shop¬ 
keepers and traders. The first enclosure forbidden 
city) is the most splendid and important part of Peking. 
It is situated nearlv in the centre of the northern divi¬ 
sion of the city. It is an oblong parallelogram, about 
two miles in circumference, and enclosed by a wall 
nearly thirty feet high. This wall is built of polished 
red brick, surrounded by a ditch lined with hewn stone, 
and covered with varnished tiles of a brilliant yellow, 
which give it the appearance, when seen under the 
rava of the sun, of being covered with a roof of gold. 
The interior of this enclosure, is occupied by a suite of 
court-yards and apartments, which, it is said, for beauty 
and splendour cannot be surpassed. It is divided into 
three parts, the eastern, middle, and western. The 
middle division contains the imperial buildings, which 
are subdivided into several distinct palaces. They are 
represented by the Jesuits as perfect models of archi¬ 
tecture. 

“ The gates and halls are thus described :—1 The 
* VoL L pp. 14—15. 
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meridian gate. Before this gate, on the east, is a 
lunar dial, and on the west, a solar, and in the tower 
above it, a large bell and gong. All public officers 
enter and leave the palace by the eastern avenue; none 
but the princes of the imperial blood are permitted to 
pass the western, and none but the emperor the 
southern avenue. At this gate are distributed the pre¬ 
sents to embassies; and all war captives are here 
received by his majesty in person. 2. The Gate of 
Peace has five avenues, and is a superb building of 
white mnrble. The height of the basement is twenty 
feet, and the whole edifice 110 feet The ascent to it 
is by five flights of forty steps each, and it is highly 
ornamented with tripods, and other figures in bronze. 
Here, on all the holidays, and on the anniversary of 
the emperor’s birthday, Le receives the congratulations 
of his officers, who prostrate themselves to the earth 
before him, and strike the ground with their foreheads. 
3. The Hall of Perfect Peace; here the emjieror comes 
to examine the implements prepared for the annual 
ceremony of ploughing. 4. Tne Hall of Secure Peace; 
in this the emperor gives a banquet to his foreign 

S iesta on new year’s day. 5. The Tranquil Palace of 
eaven,«. e. of the emperor. This is a private retreat 
to which no one can approach without special permis¬ 
sion. This palace is described by the Russians, who 
have had many opportunities of seeing it, as ‘ the 
loftiest, richest, and most magnificent of all the palaces.' 
On each side of the tower is a large copper vessel, in 
which incense is burnt day and night. 6. The Palace of 
Earth’s Repose, i. e. of the empress, which is said to be 
very beautiful; adjoining this is the imperial flower- 
garden, which is laid out in walks for her majesty, who 
being a Tartar, has not adopted the Chinese custom of 
crippling her feet, and, therefore, is said to enjoy her¬ 
self in what is called, 1 Earth’s Repose.’ In this 
garden is a library, said to contain a collection of all 
the books published in China.” 

Of the bustle and confusion of the streets of Peking, 
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acme idea may be formed from the words of a writer, 
trust worthy enough I hare found, to be quoted with¬ 
out restraint i 3 — 

u Even the widest streets are not free from con¬ 
fusion ; and at the sight of so many horses, mulei, 
camels, wagtma, chairs, anti rings of 100 or 300 
persons who gather here and there round the for tune- 
tellers, one would judge that some unusual show had 
drawn the whole country to Pekin. * * * [After 
mentioning the practice of all jjersons of any property 
going out with many attendants, he continued :—it 
us evident that these customs, which are peculiar to 
China, do very muc]j increase the throng, ami it mast 
not ha wondered at that the city should seem much 
wore populous than it ready is: and what must coa- 
rince us is, that, as I have shown, there may more 
people lodge in Paris than ha Pekin. Then, taking it 
lor granted that twenty or twenty-five persons there 
take up no more room titan ten here, os I have already 
said, we must conclude, on tha whole, that Pekin con¬ 
tains near twice sis many as Pam does; and I think 
I shall not be very Hide of the truth if I allow it two 
millions of inhabitants.” 

If the reader will refer to the statistical table, given 
in a former note to the nearest date given in the popu¬ 
lation returns (1608), ho will perceive the total in 
China to have been then 2b,380,209 inhabitants; 
taking the annual births in the empire to be 30,000 
(which cannot be far from the truth), and allowing a 
third of these to die, we have a decrease of some 
40,000, and 080,000 for adult deaths, leaves us rather 
more than 24,000.000 ns the total population in 
1607 j and on comparison 2.000,000 for the capital 
will not appear too much. The present population t, 
about 3,000,000, 

+£ Almost all the streets ere built in a direct line, 
the greater being about 120 foet bread, and a good 
league, and the shops where they .sell silks and chioa- 
1 La Ccmptj?, P* W3, sqq. 
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ware, which generally take u|> the whole street, mates 
a very agreeable perspective. * * * Each -^hop- 

keeper puts out before his house, on a ]title kind of 
pedestal, a hoard twenty or two-and-twenty feet high, 
painted, varnished, and often gilt, on which sine 
written, in large characters, the 1 names of the several 
commodities he sells. These kind of pilasters, thus 
placed on each side of the street, and almost at an 
equal distance from each other, make a pretty odd 
show. This is usual in almost all the cities of l.’hina, 
and I have in some places seen so very neat ones, that 
one would think they had designed to make a stage of 
the street/’ 1 

Tb*, accounts of travellers concur in describing the 
street* of Peking as very animated, but a'* full of dirt 
and dust as any city* equally as badly cleansed, 
nearer homo. 

A* Peking started into its present regular modern 
array et least seven hundred years before the CiirL*- 
trail era, little cun be said an the subject of its 
antiquities for since all is so ancient, notliiug can lie 
particularly mentioned as of parallel antiquity to wbkt 
we have seen in Egypt, Nineveh, Syria., Persepolis, 
and India; for, although the institutions of to-day 
have existed in the country for 2,000 years, to de¬ 
scribe them would lie to descriFie what is taking place 
every day. There has been no race destroyed here as 
in Nineveh, and there has been little left by the curlier 
denizens of the country to signify their presence; tbs 
Great Wall, indeed, conveys to our minds an ifft- 
pressifcn of plaster still wet, and is almost the oldest 
piece of architecture they possess; as it has been 
often described, we shall not include it in the pre¬ 
sent sketch. 

One curiosity there does exist in Cidna of unques¬ 
tionable comparative antiquity and great interest in 
respect to the preaching ol Chriitianiiy, which Martin, 


1 La CtfDnptf, p. 5S>- 
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a moat excellent authority an China, thus describes, 
speaMug af embassies; 1 -** 

" A D ®35_ The Chinese ammls state, that dnrin^ 
itie reign oi 1 aEt-sung, tile second emperor of the 
T<™U <5ntotf> there came ambassadors from forafen 
nntioiis T ilicre arrived at t|j« capital of China, 
>v>n-foo, a man af exalted virtue. named Oiopnn. 
Thn Emperor graciously repaired this stranger, era- 
Ttdrted tho luntnre af the new religion (Scrrctures)* 
found that Qbpun was tboro uglily acquainted with 
treth ?ind uprightness, ami gave him a special ctmt- 
mnad to make it known. The toll owing venr this 
decree was issued :— 

* l 1 Truth hath nr.it an unchanging name, nor are 
Jjidy men confined to one HDniatabta fins* In fverr 
place true docftrine kos Wen dissenunuted; and with 
reiterated instructions,, the crowd of the living have 
hiTiJL blessed. From the distant region of 
(Anikin , probably ) t [Ta-tsin , i great punty'] the etc at! y 
virtuous Olapun has brought scriptures cmd pictures, 
to oflfer tbttn to our high court. If the intent of this 
doctrine bq examined, it k seen to be profound, eicsl- 
lent, and pure. It its noble origin be considered, it 
offers that which is important. L Its phrenology is 
without superfluous words, it contains truth, rejoct- 
ing that which is noodles?, It ia beneficial accord- 
ing to every view, and profitable to the people; and 
should, therefore, pervade the empire. Let the officers 
erect a temple for the religion of Ta-tsin in the capi¬ 
ta and appoint tWQBtjr-ooe ministers for its adminLa- 
trorion. 

u The discovery of a Svrioii roomnuent, oommemo- 
rating the progress of Christianity in China, which 
wus erected a.u. 718 f is a remarkable cmnimarimoe 

1 China, 1 . f [>. 217-21,* Su-rla jH-r^ns who lrish to Uni^r 
mofa nhtHU thus* embassies pwi rvftr to Marlin, mil! mv 
leansr.'J n*fei to fm article in the CLzmcnl JnumoL, iii n. 

' 'i 1 * Chino of the CIAhfhS. The version in iLib t tI i of 
eUda IS Miftuj's, but it lias teen found necessary to revise iL 
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in corroboration of the foregoing statement. This 
monuitienr was discovered bv >onie Cldneso workmen, 
a.d. 1623, near l3ie city of Slogan, the capital ml" rbe 
province of Bhen*se t which was cit u remote period 
the capital of the empire. This city is situated on 
the liver Wei, in latitude 34° W X. The monument 
id described as a stub of marble, about ten feet king 
nod five feet broad; it was covered with earth, but 
instantly shewn to the authorities; and nt this wood 
them were numerous Christian misdonurif?:? in China, 
who lifid an oppoctumtj of examining it, together 
with natives and pagans. On one side of it is tha 
Chinese inscription, ip twenty weight lines, twenty-sis 
characters in each tine, besides a heading, in nine 
characters; the Syrian is on the right side, catnpri-ed 
in seventeen character*. The nine Ch inr.se characters, 
at the top of tills monument, read thus: r A Tablet, 
recording 1 tbo introduction of the religion of the Tu- 
tsin country in Chinn/ It commence* with 1 stating 
the existence of the living and true God ; the creation 
of the world; the fall of man; and. the mission of 
Christ. The mfoqcnlntin birth and excellent 
tiuO img of the Saviour are briefly described. His 
naeonsiua i* spoken of; the institution of baptism 
mentioned; and the declared to he effectual 

for ttu> salvation of :dl mankind. The latter part of 
the inscription states, that in tin* retail of ¥ati$-Uw- 
T.itintfi a.d. G3th !i Christian teb» came from 



preaching of Christianity fttaoitg r ] n* people/’ 

Such is the description of this important retie of 
early Christianity; and in the inscription the Christian 

1 Tl..- iii^iTapdon Isjls been Itimdaleil into Latin by Kirch cy 
Ifhc published tbii ari^nd in RjQBUlei ehaiscturj in hi* Ctma 
Rlruftmta, at Amsterdam. XtoJqnie has given d In Fnfrhel), 
an4 I>r. Rriilg^ iimu ] has irnnLiije.I lL into Euglisfo and it U 
given by M.Mliii, jj. p. 455^ 5<iq. Sis'; Jiie*vi%a ih* 
Bcposkorj fur Jfuv 194 ', 
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faith is called the u illustrious religion.” The men* 
tion of this interesting discoveiy naturally leads us to 
consider the doctrines of the three principal faiths, 
ethical and religious, of China. 

“ Keligion 1 has always had a great share in esta¬ 
blishing 1 the greatest kingdoms, which could never sup¬ 
port themselves, were not the people’s minds ami hearts 
tied together by the outward worship of some deity j for 
people are naturally superstitious, and rather follow the 
guidance of faith than reason. It was, therefore, for 
this reason, that the ancient lawgivers always made 
use of the knowledge of the true God, or of the false 
maxims of idolatry, to bring the barbarous nations 
under the yoke of their government.” 

So says the worthy Jesuit, in a letter to Cardinal de 
Bouillon, and we may conclude that his observations 
are correct, as they savour of the tenets of his order. 
After stating that* Monotheism had lasted for many 
centuries in China, he continues: •— 

“ The knowledge of the true God, which lasted many 
ages after the reign of Cam Vam, 3 and, in all proba¬ 
bility, a long while after the time of Confucius, was 
not always supported in the same purity. Their minds 
were possessed by idolatry, and their manners became 
so corrupt, that tho true Faith being but the occasion 
of greater ill, was by little und little taken away from 
them by the just judgment of God. Among all the 
superstitions, which followed here upon, there were two 
sorts which were principally established, and do be¬ 
tween them, at this present moment, compreheud 
almost all the empire.” 

In the reign of Ting-Wang (G04 b.c.) the founder 
of the Taou philosophy, Laou-Tsze was bom, and the 
manner of his birth so much resembles that of Diony- 

1 Lo Compte, p. 320. 

* Page 321. 

* It were needless to say that modem researches have over. 
Uirown the chronology and orthography of Lq Compte, which 
I therefore do not rest upon. 
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ms (Bacchus) as to justify the supposition of their 
identity. M. Rcinusat’s remarks on his history, shew 
clearly that the major part of the biography of" Laou- 
Tsze is mythical or mystical, and he compares him 
with Pythagoras (540 b.c.); but n new light could be 
thrown* upon the whole subject, did space admit of it. 

Le Compte continues:—“ This monster, to the sorrow 
of his country, survived his mother, and by his j>emi- 
cious doctrine in a short time grew famous; nevertheless, 
he wrote several useful books, of virtue, of the good of 
avoiding honour, of the contempt of riches, of that in¬ 
comparable retiredness of mind, which separates as 
from the world, the better to know ourselves. He 
often repeated the following sentence, which he said 
was the foundation of true wisdom: Eternal reason 
produced one; one produced tiro ; tiro produced three ; 
and three produced all things: which seems to show 
as if he had some knowledge of the Trinity.” 

That the doctrines of the Taou sect originally sprang 
from some mutilated and mystified versions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, there is high doubt, but not 
whether the leading notion (if it lie not derived from a 
common source with the Hellenic and all other legend¬ 
ary lore), was obtained from the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament, for I have elsewhere stated, 1 that 
there are many Hebrew MSS. in Chinn, and now fiir- 
ther say that they have been there for many centuries, 
and even, ns will’ be seen hereafter, for some hundreds 
of vears before the Christian era. I translate from the 
Chinese, a passage relative to the doctrine of Tuou. 5 

1 Notes and Queries, voL iv. p. 282. 

* With the specimen of Taou mysticism, it may be interest¬ 
ing to compare two passages in Martin, i. pp. 57-58, the first 
from Confucius (She-king, Verse-Book), the second from an 
ancient author, Hwae-nan-tsze, descriptive of the creation:— 

** Before heaven and earth," says Confucius, “ were divided, 
there existed one universal chaos; when the two energies of 
nature were gradually distinguished, and the yin and the j/any, 
f. t. the male and female principles, established. Then the 
purer influence established, and became the expansive heavens; 
while the grosser particles descended, and constituted the sub- 
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“ The CW -^ J *** Tbou affirm: - Thou bmi^Lt 
1 'it 1 ! bm* fine brought forth two; two brousflit forth 
wfe; Jtnd three brought forth :tll things/ If voa ask 
t|icm what the nature of Taou (the original pemcipJe) ja 
tlirv reply: ’ Tam is exptmw stillness, or a condition of 
perfect rest, in speaking of the uiilwanl ftwin of the 
WW) they cbndorize their nature as * die hoaveifs 
adorning principle, earth's vivifying principle, and the 

1™^® priwiple of the psdting- harmonizing wind:' or as 
ir js defined by them, r TJi3it nf-HiJ cause, nr ririndTile, 
by means of which the heavens and the earth net upon 
each other/ They call the intertiul Trinity, < The clear 
luiKiiiigied influence* the spiritual intelligence : the 
pnj-iSy of essence; In the midst of rest the tfin ;md 
jfwu/ principles sc] n mtetL J Esanee^ intelligence, nn.i 
influence, together worked in a slate of vacuum/ M 
Such is the clear ami intelligible strain of the Tartu 
philosophy, which might have Wffl an iattdiigilde phi- 
Jo^ephy at the tnue, but is considered obscure at prnsit, 


jiii'i nr twOi- From tlm (i:-mfahiatiaa of those two, 4 IJ thin™; 
"■'"V produced; mad then ImaTcn L* il lc father, and R j.;]« : i.^ 
mother, nd nBiurag 

9wne-nflD.1su expresses bimadf Usui**-“ Hurun ni ft™. 

■■-N a r-:.fios; and tilt/ whffle mnss nothing hat confusion. 
C i-.Li’r yiL? JWOiUc^l in lb© piih* ©User; cat of tb& tiUR- i-thcr 
, ‘ aaiTcrse «®ftB Wsf tJn! universe produced the mir. When 
Ur pore to^k? principle yatiff hud been minted, h funned the 
? J } "- hcii *y mwte «mru 1 bJ«I and fanned th© eanh 
11:101T -'lined parti rl.-s muted v©rr s mb, tut the Uwct iindW-y 
Went I'UJ ■.Tnwk; therefore the heave us ciunr into eii*u>jiee ftint, 
and the earth ofteirrartht, From the rattle efcwnca of In m en 
ami unit, the dual j-.rinripV^ yang ud yia, were formed - ilia 
joint ..pcniMiHi of jfftflfl and yin produc'd the foor : ,., .,,j l4 
potting forth their generative power, giiv 0 binij to all the 
pruklnct-i of the vnrth, The worm oir of yang piinlucaj fire, 
nnd the ftn^t parts of fin- formed the sun. The t dd nir of Use 
j/. fj, bflSDfl erniilmaed, produced water; mid tin- fog^i pen of 
xIk- was L’i^' ^ulrtEanro forniect tfi© moon, 1 '—Cf, wiiJ-j foa, 
“f |1]C TSana* «f Pinto, H w ' 1 ^ ud Ovid al L -tau,. L 

ci,'i ”:5rcj h ;“‘ 3 “ ** ™ a ‘ “ j » 
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from the tmnp&riug of time and nnphilascipkkal com- 
mental ora. To return to the account qf the Jesuit; 1 — 
li i>uT he* taught that (jod was cor] kOreal, and that 
Li j governed ether deities, its a king governs Lis sub¬ 
jects. He applied himself misrlitii y to dmnistry., of 
which some pretend he wus the inventor* tie beat his 
bruits, likewise, nhour. the philmtij.iher’s stone ; and did* 
at Ength, ft mcy t that by si certain .sort of drink cute 
might he imm ortal.- To obtain which, his followers 
practise magic* which diabolical art, in a short time, 
was the only thing studied hy r lie- gentry. Everybody 
jstodiad it la hopes to avoid death; and the women* 
through natural curiosity, as well as a desire to pro! mg 
their life, ap]died tliGmsidrc* id it, wherein they exer¬ 
cise all sorts of extra* n£»uci*$, and give the nisei ves up 
to ah sorts of impieties. 

i( TIka&c who hiive made this their professed tnamesa, 
are culled Tion-.se, that is, heavenly doctors; they have 
hisust-s given tiu-m to live tuguthor in society; they 
erect, in divers parts, temples to Laokun their master; 
king and people honour bun with divine worship; and* 
olrijoQgh they have examples enough to have undo- 
cextfed them from these errors, yet they vehemently 
pursue immortality by ins precepts, who could never 
gain it himself.” 

a An interview," says Martin , 3 “ is said to have 
taken place between Laou-Tsze and Confucius* in the 
year 517 bjc* The- former wns nighty-seven years 
old, and the latter thirty-five. Laou-tsse reproached 
Confucius with vanity and worldly ■-miudeaui . 
exhibited hy the pompous style in which he travelled, 
and the number of his followers. 1 The wise man/ 
said lie, * loves obscurity ; so fnr from courting 
employments, he- shuns them- hr studies the tatnK'>; 
if they he thvoumhle, he speaks ; ifoorrupt, he yields 
to tJ j s: storm.. Me who is truly virtuous, makes no 

1 Pape &*ii 

8 Tin- dij.ii- uf JiTe o£ t hi western worid. 

1 Cbis^ip.sui 
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parade of Ids virtue; he does riot proclaim to all ihe 
world tiuit ho is a saga, This is all I have to say 
to you : iniike the liest of i.t you can/ Cojifaeiuis 
saitf of Lioo-tszc, that ‘ he know the habits of birds, 
beasts, and fishes, and how to take them j but as to 
the dragon, ho could not understand how it could 
misQ itself in the heavens. He had seen Laou-tare, 
who resembled the dragon.’ ” 1 * 3 * * * * 

The death of Laou-tsze took place in 522 n.e. The 
portraits of the impostor would make him a Em ^wai, 

The most important event in Chinese literary nnd 
ethical history is the birth of Kung-foo-tszG (Confu- 
ciiis), both in its effects on the moral orgiihiztition of 
this great empire, and on the study of Chinese phi¬ 
losophy in Europe. 

T will, before making any remarks upon Confucius 
himself, or Ms establishment of a moral code in his 
country, present the reader with a sketch of his life, 
and thou proceed to a consideration of the more 
important of hia doctrines,’ 

Confucius, or Kungdbo't.szo (such is the correct 
Chinese spelling, meaning w the saga Kung 33 or “ the 
wise GicellenoaP), was of royal descent; and his family 
the most undent in the empire, ns his genealogy was 
traceable directly up to llwnng-te, the reputed n'rgim- 
izer of the state, and first emperor of the semi-historical 
period (beginning 2028 B.C.). The father of Confucius 
was Sliih-Lcmig-Ho, with the family style of Kiuag, 
His sou, Confucius, was the child uf a second marnige 
with a woman named Len-she ; who being of fi pious 

1 The Chin cue ennsuler tbc dtn^on id a lype or Die colesdid 
genii, TJles is not the place for dhUMSfdotis pf such u nolui^, 
Ot Le could In.' shown that Knna-foo-tsjM (ConfoCtna) did rwjLhin^ 
more ihun r- :.n:l Hi 0 work's of Luca, mul thru ,ucli was sJso iu t _ 

pression on his mind. 

3 In this slijetch I L'luinot claim Any criffiojiUty of rescmtli 

Da fur as fads £n, as I merely net the purt of JBnaocrtfUJ Junior, 

who ssi i on a similar PCtuBOP, “ I my candle at Uac t*rt Ji 

of another;" mi I at that of Thornton, in Idi LListcrr of 

tollpp, lSl-Sli. ^ 
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mm of mind, went to ?b>-Kow, and prayed to the AH’ 
perceiving Divinities, and in ten months had u son 
in the city of Tsow-yib (now called Keti-foo-heea)^ in 
Shantung province, who received the nan in oi Kew, 
tmd style of Chung-iie. Tins took place in the twenty- 
second year of Setmg-Kung, king of Loo, the twcutv- 
(irst year of Emperor .Liug-wang, the lUth day o! tuB 
eleventh month, in the forty-seventh year of the cycle, 
answering to the autumn of b3I u.C. At his birth^— 

Tins frame and linje foundation of the earth 
lilts a eownni; * * * 

4,1 Tlsv front of heavt-il wft£ fall of fiery &tmMS ; 

The gouts ran from ihc DiousLaias, and the herds 

Were strangely chunoroQS to dm frighted In-lds." 1 

A prodigious qusdimped trailed the At>lin,- appeared 
and prophesied that the new-born infant. ^ would be 
a king without throne or territory." Divers indica¬ 
tions of scrofula and distortion were turned into mirft- 
cakms indications of fixture eminence, find every fault 
was u distinctive and unusual virtue. Two dragons 
hovered about the couch of Yeo-slie, and five celestial 
sages, or angels, entered lit the moment of the birth 
nf tin! wondrous child) heavenly strains were heard 
in the air, and harmonies and chon is follow*! oath 
other h fast and full. 

Thus was Confucius ushered into the world, in which, 
for Chinn, ami, I doubt not, eventually for the western 
world, he was destined to work out many favourable 
anti imjiortant changes. On the similarity between his 
birth, and that of our Saviour, I need not dwell. 

His father died before he was three years old, and 
lie was left unprovided for; but his mother, who seems 
to have had independent property, educated him with 
great care and attention. His reverence for age, even 
in his earliest years, seeing to have been unbounded. At 

1 Hirin' TV, part 1, act iis. scran? I- 

a Stv friend 13 nckley suggests, wilh Hindi probability, that thg 
x, : i; ^ Which uiL'ikiii merely 11 Duk-fcUt^' , J may ti^; fLiii Siou. 
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seven years old ho Trent to school, and Ins IwmW muj 
talents seem to have raised 1dm in the opinion qf ovary 
one. At the early age of seventeen he obtained the post 
of subordinate surveyor of egrieohnol product-; the 
duties of which office, contrary to the general practice, 
he performed himself, without the aid of a depute 
in bis nineteenth Tear,, he married Ju>K.wim^he j 
and at the birth of liis son Pih-yu, he seems to have 
Wei of consequence enough to attract, m ALntham 
diil Kin u similar Decision, the attention of the monarch 
of Luo. who sent him a present of a carp. 

Iri his tweniy-firrt year, he rasa to the considerable 
office oi' surveyor of agricultural live 3took, retaining, 

J mjfcatly, his tanner office. 3n this post, ns in the 
brmer, he gave general satisfaction, and introduced 
mudj. reform ; so that, under hw administration, tbs 
country became twice ns jirosperons as before his 
appointment. 

JL retired from public life at the nge of twenty- 
three, on account of r.be death uf his mother, to 
conform to tlie three years xnanrning customary in 
Chimt; and Ids mother's obsequies appear to Lava 
been carried out in the most splendid and respectful 
Tnanner; for it was one of the social reforms brought 
■bout by him, to treat t hs earthly frame of man, 
breathless and quiescent^ with more rt^erenei! and 
:ld action than heJbr& Ills ersniplc soon If-ecmue 
genpral- nod thus one important object of id? ubw an 
w;i* cttrrkid nut, 

r l'he tb roe years of mourning and seclusion be fmpsed 
in intense study, and iu follow mg up the i ‘ tiii arts,” viz., 
jpiwlc, ceremonies, oritiimeric, writing, the use of 
pons, and the art of chariot-driviiig. ~ At this period ho 
nutribed n toste for philosophy, nmi refused to renim 
to public jiolitiKil life. From this time he appears in 
the character of a travelling politician, reforming, y n 
philosophical principles, the abuses of any or every 
laud, and giving advice smd instruction to nth Indeed 
his house appears to have been turned into a hind of 
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Aeademns, where the discussion of all subject* in ethics, 
literature, po&ke, and natural science was carried on. 
Even' person, young or old, rich or poor, was »d- 
Blitted, e >:eepting ouch persons as bon? n had. charm'tor. 
Oil being cjuesttanod as to Mg doctrine, lie would re¬ 
ply, " 5iy doctrine is that which it concerns all men 
to embrace: it is that of Yaou und Skffli. ,-Y* to my 
made of instruction, it is qnite simple j 1 cite the con¬ 
duct of tJ l-^ ancients, by way of example; I prescribe 
the study of tbo King" (Books), and rotodtifffis upon 
tin- maxima they routam/' Indeed, the object of i lie 
philosopher was rather to root, out the abuses which 
had crept into the usages of the country than to in¬ 
troduce new matter for speculation, of wEiteh he never 
soema to have Eiftcn veiy ibnd. 

On 1 1 is return to the kingdom of Leo (in b.c. 511), 
be applied himself to the revision oi the ancient classic 
hooks. He reduced the Shocking (Ode-took) from 
3800 poem to dll; be edited the Shoo-king' (Four 
hooks), and reduced the number of chapters from 100 
to bO, lie executed many other works of the like 
mtiut 1 ; but these, and the revi-mn of the very ancient 
1 ill-king (a book cunfainzDg an account of the myste¬ 
ries of the creation and of early religions feelings), 
form the whole of the works which have cum if down 
to our times; for bis treatise on music (Yo king) is 
lost. 

“ They contain/’ says Premare, 1 fi the whole of the 
Chinese religion. la the fundamental doctrines of them 
may be found the principfos of natural hrw, which the 
ancient Chinese received from the sokh of Na&h. They 
teach tlie reader to know and reverence the Supreme 
Being. Like the Patriarchs, under the unwritten 
law, the emperor is both king and pontitK To him it 
belong? to offer, at certain times os the year, sacrifice 
for his people; to him it belong? to prescribe ceremo¬ 
nies, to decide on doctrines. This alone esm be culled 


1 Lcttua Edif. ft Cur. I, ssl p.al9, el 17* L 
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the established religion of China j all other sect.? are 
coasjdmd by them to be extraneous, f :t ]se ? and perni- 
(rioiis, and arc nnly tolerated. The Christian relimon 
ivas declared lawful 1 by a public edict; in a sulec- 
reign it was proscribed.” A few tztmcts from 
the I a : h ] o(Important. Doctrine) wilt show the beorimr 
ot CoBRiaftu philosophy better than the comidetest ml* 
position ot it — 

fi -^ Jl > psth or course of learning proper for nit]]/’ 
says the Tu-liio, f * consists in restoring- reiison to its 
pnsttne mstrc; in renovating others] and in makrag 
The summit of nil virtue the only point of rest. Vfhm 
the mind knows its |w>int of rest, it i decided; once 
"■j™* er 'j°y tranquillity; and thus nt eras view 

ah things around with complete self-possession, thence 
maturely weigh their nature and value, and finally at- 
tfun perfection in virtue. Tiling? in the vegetable 
world have a toot, os well as Tranches and fruit - 
actions too have a consummation, and also a source 
whence they Spring lie, then, who ha formed a just 
idea of cause and effect, has made a near approxmm- 
tlon Co £ “!; F :tT h which lends to the summit of virtue* 

■ * from the Son of 1 leaven even to the common 
pen pie, one rule applies, that spit-governmertt is the 
root ot yll virtue. . ♦ . f Excite the people to self- 

renovation. 11 The Shoe says-^ 

' TfHf 1 ni]ni & ™ 1)ntr 7 wiv«tmta in evA habit*, 

- wd[ ct livavu ii, he ri.UiWuwd it* ] a wa and manner** 

“There is then no degree of virtue beyond the aim 
of the superior man. . . . The Slico iays— 

1 Sffi; t M yon hank of the rqeurnkrimi Khee 
Tha uying reed* how beautifully Lnnuji^it! 

Such the virtue i of jSlo Superior Man. 

As lliey curve mod file {toty* 

Ay, tJlvjf cut nod polish tin. 1 ' jprtddQi gem,-™ 

T. r. l n^ ? nt f rgl J n °^ l<} oJj, ‘-‘ L CMiSHjqflflt on the jitiempttrt 
prornuljjttto the Christian religion ‘ aeo p, I Ci, 

^^S^sUiiOfl |a MlTShmiii'e fit the ej ,J Q r hb ftktk 
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Hdtt M-quisito! Item' sotik! 
llflw re-^plen-JcaU! binriUmtnruu! 

The virtues which *iom tin Superior SJto, 

Can never becomg & prev In pblivkmL 1 

„ , , As riches adorn a palace, sin virtue adorns 

tjfe nun ; when the mind ii expanded by virtue and 
knowledge, the body itself feels in u state of freedom 
and enjoyment. Hence the superior mart will l&honr 
to rectify his thought* and desired, . * . When 

the mind, engrossed by some passion, is not duly at¬ 
tentive, a man may look without perceiving, "may 
listen without hearing. and may receive food without 
discerning its taste, This sufficiently tells us that self- 
government depends on a due command over the pas¬ 
sions. . . . Jdie good government of a country, 

therefore, moat originate in a wan’d cultivating virtue 
iti bis own house. The i>hee says- — 

* The peaeti Uw, liow pfeasant! 

la h'^vi. - how ‘blooming imd lunumnl 1 ! 

S lh‘]i is ii triitc' wtu'-n shf ^Fiii- r> the hoit'ie of h or spouse, 

And dulj regulates hid farulty/ 

. , . That which you dMikn in yoitr superiors, 

do not. exercise towards your inferiors; that which you 
hate in your inferiors, do not practise towards your su¬ 
periors ; that which is disgusting in those before you, 
do not set before those behind you j what is unpleasant 
in those behind you, do not shew to those before you; 
what is base in those on your right hand, do not miini- 
Fost in vour intercourse with those cm your left; what 
is evil in those on your Jeff, do not propose to those on 
your right, hand i it is this winch is meant by that line 
of conduct which squares perfectly with equity and 
virtue. . „ . When the sovereign himself reveres 

virtue, it is irupuS-sibln thnt his subject 4 should forget 
the respect due to him. When the people duly regard 
the right! of the sovereign, it is impossible that the 
revenues should not,be easily collected; and equally 
impossible, that a revenue thus collected without ei- 
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tortion, should not be deemed sacred to the sovereign's 

Such are the extracts which I have thought best to 
lay before the reader, and from these passages the 
eeneral tenor of the Confuciun philosophy can fairly 
be inferred. 

It was dogmatic rather than dLsputative (somewhat 
resembling the Aristotelian method of sortie*), and I 
scarcely think the title hastily given by Sir William 
Jones 1 to Confucius—the Socrates of China—holds 
good in the nature of their several philosophies. 
Tsuy-tszo may certainly be considered the Xenophon, 
and Mang-tsxe (Mencius) the Plato of China. 

Confucius continued for a long time the philosopher 
of Loo, and afterwards quitted that country to see 
what progress his doctrines had made elsewhere. 
Coming to Tse, lie was created one of the ministers 
of that province, and might have remained so, but that 
the prime minister succeeded in supplanting him. He 
then returned to his native country, where he was ap¬ 
pointed chief justice of the criminal court, an office 
which he held till n.c. 490, when the successor of 
Ting-king, king ot Loo, revoked his commission, and 
he again left his country, but was speedily recalled by 
Gtie-kiing. whose favourite he became, but court in¬ 
trigues again estranged him from his native land; and 
after wandering for many years through other states, 
he settled in Wei; but he was afterwards permitted to 
return. About his sixty-sixth year he came to Loo, 
leaving his wife dead in Wei, and his family scattered, 
after an absence of fourteen years. Here Lie remained, 
and though out employed by the king, was much re¬ 
spected and beloved by him. In his seventy-first vear 
he prepared to quit the world, and broke up his school, 
admitting his former disciples as friends, but not as 
scholars. 

Soon after this he felt himself breaking, and in- 
1 Asiatic Researches, iL p. 202. 
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dispHO=sitio« was growing m him, and though lie reco¬ 
vered, ill Ms formerly robust constitution was. severely 
shattered* 

“ lie was constantlx,” says Thornton, 1 u Tisifed by 
his disdpleis particularly by Tsttf-kimg. Uoe day 
Confucius met him at the door, support intf Lira self oa 
a staif, and when he had entered, the philosopher gave 
evident tokens of decay. Tie shed tears, and com¬ 
plained that his strength was foiling und Ids eyes ware 
dim, expressing himself in a rhyming; triplet :— 

Hitf great maim Lain U broken, 

Tito scroBg ti^Lsni-i are thrown tltnra, 

The sa^G La x dving plunt. 

“Up added, ‘ Thu Princes of the Silting; dynasty 
are interred between two pillars, where I offered a 
Bncrlfice to nay ancestors. This dream convinces me 
that 1 have not long to live; but this is not the source 
of av affliction : it ts because I gee that every monarch 
Mis degenerated Mom the virtues of his forefather*, and 
that all reject mv doctrines/ Tisze-feing consoled tho 
sorrowing sage by telling hinij that he hail disciples 
who would trend in his path, and complete what he 
had so well begun. He revived a little; Inzr this was 
but a spark which another incident extinguished. 

“"Whilst hunting on the western frontier the king 
met with an extraordinary quadruped, which wm hilled 
by his suite, and which proved to ho a lin. Couiiicius 
saw the beast, and pronounced it to be the symbol of 
charity and sound doctrine The destruction of an 
animal which Imd announced his birth, was considered 
by him as an omen of Ilia death. He prepared tor this 
event, and read over his writings once more, making a 
few corrections in them; after which, he fell Into a 
lethargy, which lasted seven days; and, at length, on 
the day Ke-chow, in the fourth moon of the sixteenth, 
year of the reign of Gao-koug, king of Iam, the fort y - 


1 Hist* of China, tip. H>& 
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first year of King-wang, the fifty-ninth y*>oj of the 
thirty-sixth cycle (corresponding to D.c. 1 479), he died 
at the age of seventy-three/ 7 

In what reverence hi-s memory is held new every 
tme knows, nitd how fully and delightfully the predie* 
tion of Tsze-knng came to pass. Temples of ci vil uod 
ethical merit stand now to big. memory in every part of 
the empire- but he is not., a* .some have supposed, wor¬ 
shipped os a god, Ills tablets being 1 only revered for tho 
memory of a great and good reformer. The number 
of these memorials is said to lie 1560, Mr. HU ice 
says the inscription on the Confuciun tablet is usually 
il beat of tho doul of the moat Renowned Teacher of 
A (ltiqui ty” 

I cannot refrain from quoting Thornton once more 
on the subject of Confucius. 

“ He Nints, perhaps/ 7 s&ya that gentleman^ very 
tj^dy, iC the only reformer and legislator in early times 
who did not betray the natural weakness of aspi ring - to 
supernatural distinction m t for even Socrates hud his fami¬ 
liar genius. His persevering efforts to lead men into 
the path of reason and of natural religion were the off- 
springy of pure philanthropy, without the least taint of 
am hi don or oi selfishness . Ha moral doctrine dis¬ 
covers none of the ingenicais subtleties and incom¬ 
prehensible logomachies of the Hindu schools, and its 
severe simplicity' forms u strong contrast with the ethi¬ 
cal systems oi ancient Greece- His maxims of conduct 
are of a practical not of it speculative character j npph- 
eable to the pursuits and to ull conditions of life, being 
based upon 1 1 Oman nature ; herein differing essentially 
from the mysticism of Lnou-tsze and the sect of t the 
immortals/ By disclaiming the original discovert' of 
the truths he taught, he obviated at once the imputa¬ 
tion of egotism and the dread of innovation, and they 
could not he hotter enforced than by tho rectitude and 

_ 1 Dr. MirrH-ion says Itn- eitftitef nth day or the second moan 
la considered the aimiTcrsuy of Con fu v ius’= death,—Taonstos. 

’ t p. 3Q8, su 1 ?. 
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bkraden&pEss of his own life* * * * The segjicity 

aiad diseewnient, winoed in many of Uj observations, 
denote & *%nra» intellect, deep re flection, and ei- 
tendve knowledge of the human character.” 

_Nor do others detract from the greatness of the 
mind of Confucius. 

“ Ctmfiicmsj” says Dirris, 1 “ embodied in sententious 
maxims the fret principles of murals and of government, 
and thy purity arid excellence of sot lie of Lis precepts 
(whatever may have been said to the eontrarv hy 
peraoue ignorant of the language) will beer a compari¬ 
son with even those of the Gospel.” 

“ Europeans" observes a Chinese Christian, = « who 
cotoii I: i i n that Confucius has not spoken sufficiently of 
the Deity, and of the mode of worsilipping him, .should 
reooUert that the Yo-timj has been totally lost ; that 
thy ib InkJet ns? and 1 th-hmg are full of praises of the 
flJud J hat although the Shoa-khig Ls antirely bister 
riiitd, there is not a page of it in which events ant? nut 
nsoribrxt to the onmipot^mce, the justice, the providence, 
the wisdom, the goodness, or some orker attribute of 
the Almighty " 

In the previous article on the Rock-hewn cities of 
India, the rise and progress of Buddhism as an estab¬ 
lished religion in that country. has been detailed; it 
may, however, be apposite to relate how it obtained so 
powerful a hold upon tile eympathios and feelings of 
the Chinese. 

01 the Buddhists, I^romptc says: *— 

The second sect- which is prevnkqit in China, and 
is more dangerous and more universally spread than 
the former, adore an idol which they call Fo or Foe uy 
the only God of the world. This idol was brought 
imm the Indies two and thirty years after the death 
of ,3 Esrs Chbjbt. This poison began at Court, 4 blit 

* Jlettiuira enflctiniii# the Ciunew, Irons. H A. S. L L p r &. 

.J/ r ‘fa, Co fie* If j Cmnotij t, L. n. iU, 

* Tnite 323, 

4 it will be presently seen. 


1F8 cheat cities of tite axctevt tvorle. 

s P rea ^ ita inaction through all the provinces, end cor- 
e¥a 7 town = tint this great body of men. 
already^ polled by magic end impiety, was mime- 
itjutely mf&eted with idolatry, and became o monstrous 
receptacle for fill aorta of errors. Fables, superstitions, 
transmigration of soul?, 1 idolatry, and atheism, divided 
Them, and got so strong' a mastery over them, that 
cv< ' 1 ’ present there is not so great impediment 

ra rite program of £Jbri>iiunitv as is this ridjcuioits and 
impious Ooetrine. 

“ Nobody ean well toll where t} d? idol Ft), of whom 
1 speak, was born (I cnlt han art idol and not a man, 
Fiecause some think it was an apparition from helri j 
tho .^ 1 who, with more likelihood, say he was a man* 
rnake him bom above a thousand years before Jeafs 
Christ in a kingdom of the Indies near the line 
P™*P? 11 mtt ft Mra Bengda. They say he was 
a Jongs sou. He was first called Ch^Kla; but at 
gf years of asp he took the namo of F 0p • ■ . 

\ Ui - ncin W of Ids disci ides is very great, jmd it is by 
their menus that all the Indies have been inlsonad 
i ins pernicious doctrine. Those of Siam cull them 
IawMmtt t rhe I Virtu ns call them Lamm or Lamtwmi i, 
the Jammers, Bintzex, and the Chinese, Hoehttrti." 

Such is t he bnsf account of this early writer: and 
““g j*. 88 a summary we vrill proceed "to the details 
■oi tlie rise ot Chines BiidiiliLsut, 

1 he brst notion of the approaching religion was given 
hy a prophecy uttered by Kungfoo-tzs (ConfiTeiusl 
in the folio wing remarkable words—spoken on the 
oecasLon of a question as to who was the perfeH twin* 
lie said, “ I have heard that in the Western countries 
there will be a holy man, who, without governing, will 

a 10 , a P® 4 ** 1 introduction of info Chinn* 

A. .Klaproth is -of opinion that J/tnJwiy (suri] tli,- nr. 

tho-frtphv) \% 4, Bocrupdon of the Fer-taa Kh'ajtt, » n 

teacher; ' nml Mg notion is Has mors, pKthahk\ us tin? P.- mnn 

* orii kh'aTL, Ll a home," becomes in Chinese mouths 

Han t u a hoojso H ' 
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prevent troubles; who, without spiking', will inspire 
faith; who, ivi[koirt violent changes, will produce 
good; no man cun tell liis name, but he will be 
tlu: trim saint." {Chhtg Notice* 

de& MbS. du Jioij t- \. p. 4D7.) This prophecy 
(clearly referring to Christ), miffht have been uttered 
about 490 find he probably knew if from the 

books ol the Old Testament brought by the Jews into 
China abottt 550 b.c., which led him to restore among 
his disciples a modification of the palriardbnl system. 

The reign of Che-Kwangle (b,c. 217) was rendered 
memorable by the entrance of a Buddhist priest and 
eighteen^ companions, called hi *te native historians 
Shili-le-firng, into the town uf heon-vnng-, with their 
Sanskrit ntoals, hut the emperor threw them into 
prison; 1 upon this, the missionary and his friends 
Impin to recite the Mafia prajna pdratnlta, and a 
brilliant light filling t he prison they were liberate I bv 
j t genius. The emperor, terrified at this, paid them all 
Jj ononrSj and sent t hem on t of t he country f n 1 2S rue., 
the army brought from Hew-too, beyond the Yarkand 
mountains, an idol of gold, six feet high, to the emperor 
Woo-te, Priun this model the present statues are 
modelled. Under flao-te (n.c. 2) a person of tip 
inline of Tdu-K iitg, received some hooks on the subject 
from E-Tun-KoWj an envoy of thq Yue-te. 

These events, however, did not jwisa unrein e inhered 
from the minds of the Chinese. For in a.d. G5, the 
emperor liliug-ti, of the Han dynasty, sent an em¬ 
bassy westwards to induce the “ Holy One n to return, 
and take up his residence in Chinn ; and it is a matter 
of extreme probability that the time of his mission 
was determined by the calculations of the nstronomere. 
The envoys proceeded to Ceylon, where, finding a 
religion comparatively modern, they brought it hack 
vitu them. This religion wus the belief in Buddha, 

1 Sc* R£nui$nt mi'l Clapralli's cdilirn of (Jl«> JFuftihro. tor. 
1 hf- Mitj-UuiL-t' in tfiu lesi is dtii'iud from Tjuanfon'i Hi^ nrj 
of ChiUir voh h 574-575. 
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wlitdij proriralinltoi first hy imperial edict, fits ever 
Brace been foHawed by the Chinese, but mostly by 
the unefioented portion of the people. The cause, 
it is said, of tiie embassy to the Lund of the IV ^>1, 
wns u dreamy ami tin.' constant doubh-enteitdri‘ of 
the Chinese classic odes in the ’Woo-Lbg (five books) 
anti Shoo-kmir (verse book), caused the revelation to 
be higblv esteemed, and the priests of Buddha (of 
wiitnn tiio early Jesuit miasxranries speak in terras 
o f unmeasured contempt and cont i iniely} were rt> 
reived wit h open arms, and continued npprol ration. 
Thus it is that Buddhism h un exotic, and m no way 
indigenous to China ; it has extended itself widely, find 
h:is been so modified to silit the Chinese characters, that 
there is no doubt of it* being-the feast degrading of the 
various s-vstaos of theology in use in that country. 

The Chinese Buddhistic precepts are five :■—1, Thou 
shaft not kill anything living, from the meanest insert 
even unto man; 2, Thou shalt not steal; 3,.Thou, 
shaft not commit adultery with the wife or concubine 
of any ncin; -i, Thun Bbalt not lie; 5, Thou shfiht 
not debase the image of man. Ly intoxication; drink 
therefore no wine or liquor of drunkenness.— The 
mu? are ten; — 1, kiilirijr that, ■which has life: f?, 
theft; 3, adultery; 4, falsehood; h, discord j 6, bad 
language; 7, idic talk - } 6, covetousness; 9, envions 
muntie; 10, apostasy* The vows tu'c— 1, We leave 
our families uud friends; 2. we nlj m vo our heads to 
show that we nra weak ; *J, we w ill reside together in 
temple* In poverty. The pereomftcations of Buddha, 
ere three:—the past, the present, the future ; they are 
generally represented haft-naked, wfrli ■woolly heads, 
in a sitting posture. From the woolly texture of the 
huir, I am inclined to assign to the Budcllui of Trulm, 
the J' uhd of Chinn, the riummonucom of the Siamese, 
the Xnha of the Japanese, and the Quefesalrontl of the 
Mexicans, the same, and indeed an African, or tut her 
Htiklan origin. The temples, like tliose of India, 
;ire Jidomed with images] an altar with candies und 
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forms a part of the furniture of tli+? pbice. as 
wc j ][ as a large iron chaldron f ur Imnirng gi]r pjpi i r in, 
a large gang., nod a bd^, which amu-ies tku atten¬ 
tion of the God to the prayers of a rick or important 
person, hat it is onlv used' for the distinguished, ami 
uo poor person is allowed to have tl]e gcTijg sounded. 
There are no Sabbaths; hot the new and fm moon are 
observed with much ceremony t they have daily services, 
nod 100 fust-days in the year. The pmjete «n$ alt In 
Saaskric, umkretorid by few of the priests, ami ejacu¬ 
lations form part of the ritual; partundwlv good for Eke 
will of the bctimr are considered sovetfll hundred tijotj— 
sand repetitions of the Chinese name of Buddha (O- 
ine-fn-t uh). Wit!i the exception of the ritual* which 
is aberrrd in many pointy the principles of Clune.se 
Buddhism, as will be seen in flic following trratist, 
ure ipxjd; and among tbs mure excellent work* written 

by t Jiictese authors cm the) subject, I Mr mention ant* 
that, ] possess myself; ftnneflY the property of J} T . 
Morrison, entitled Sew Sin Keuc.—“ Parting Words 
to Cultivate the Heart."—Printed at CWton in 179S, 
in thehftr-dghrh year of thfr Emperor KeenJoog. 

I hove already given a specimen of the philosophies! 
ideas of the Chinese, ut an early era, when speaking 
oi tho Tnou sect. 1 will now' give a version of an 
Ethical Tract, strongly resembling the Gold on Vta-sea 
of Pythagoras, the putative author of which id :i man 
named hwaa (with the style To Keen), and of 
which the date may probably be the tliird eeutary of 
the Claris tin in enu 1 Itus will serve as tm ilhistrntloti 
of the principle.-; of Chinese Buddhism*. 

“ KwitSf, tiiu Holt Te Eeos, ±w.\e.}:$ tas tin r. j>y THE 
m monnxo tkte — 

^ \ I'ntTfiEt Heaven JitLil E<tf[Jj T pt'd'urm the rites to lbs aiJ. 


1 The reftiler Trill £ml ilia text umla traustatian Isy the tala 
D: . ’ T ■ ■■= : -, -i i r who mmj be anudwd the Saviuur of Chin«w 
]iter»ttuf r iu hi--i EitgHsh ami CbLnesc Dictionuj, Article 
Kiloes. VuL vl fip. llO-IDl. I haxa prufumiLh for seurral 
rti*'- L?!l 5 j lo tTCTtiE LL-. 1 "H> l-H-l uri.-u -i 
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Keying divinities; Bespect your onasaiiL ancestors, render 
oiicdivn.se to vonr parents; 

“ Qtoerra the royal laws; behave decorously to your lii-nonr- 
able m.Htruciors; foster yoOJr younger brotli. m ; W sioeero 
towards your friends: _ jj ,, , _ 

« Live in hamiuny with yociT ancestor and hvins landrtti ; 
agree with the neighbouring ^ronpr; 1 Set husband and ’.fife 
pursuit their respective MCUpalioni, and instruct their children 
and grandchildren; 

“At all tnnfci practiso universal beneficence; accumulate 
p lu ny secret deed* * of merit p assist the distressed; aid those in 
Strait 1,'ued circumstances; cow [lassionale the fatherless and poor ; 

11 Found SUld adorn lurge temples; print and compose reh- 
Rian', and moral treati-cs - dispense r;ii divine vhhjniably: givo 
ftwav tt L A; guard against killing animal a, hut let then go with life; 1 

“"Build bridges; repair roads; show pity to the widow; raiso 
up the exhausted ; be careful of gain ! be economieal in plenty \ 
adjust people's misunderstandings; explain their difterence#; 

« Contribute from your property to the completion of good 
worksp give jnstroeiinli und precept* to men; reconcile ana- 
mk-s; measure with vnuitable rcr^F ; 3 

11 Form in limn to IrL.-udahips with ririuDiis men; abun and 
remove for away from wicked men; conceal lucre s vices, pub- 
Ksh abroad their virtues; benefit all creatures in heaven or OH 
Uie earth p assist yt. lit dependants ; 

“ Convert the heart to study correct principles; ref-mi yonr 
etrort, andexanune yourself anew; overflow with bed evidence 
and philanthropy; do net attentively imKMriewnsmeditations; 

« Let avuty virtue ho regarded with attention, heartily fanstal 
in, and practised with respect; although* man M* it nut, the 

all-sceieg divinities hiiUi already perceived,it; 

“ The divine protection will be increased; longevity wjl] bo 
doubled; s.'os will be added to the family; grandsons to ardently 
desired will be obtained; calamities will be averted; the 
heaviness of sickness lightened; Adversity and mja fortune will 
ISOl ^Hulaullv cfuMrji in ^ mvii AP-tf- animals frill all traj y trim- 
gmOity; and fbrbowta slurs will tiled their uu- piciuas influence*. 


1 AvClsge or htaritf consists of 12,500 families- I has fiv® 
horrid make a fra (a aotKlibomhood); five lint one frt tir Inn*-; 

five fit rimv (jkA (e' ad); live Irufo) one tang (district); tang* 
ope fftoiP (ouinlal); five ctanCI one Jtrang* 

* Thee# words, in the original fang-tang, ere a Buddhistic 
formula, and eoKtetnJitly occur itL Bttildlilstic works. 

a A measure of capacity. Ten roirt make one ihih, or 120 cathes. 

* Su v is a hypothetic! particle, “admitting Chut matt SCO it 
noU" The passage thus becomes more expressive. 
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If jiny cme eborishea a vicious hour! and does not prutiso 
yjrtnt i corrupts m«a*i wives and dattgitera ; and oil 

people 1 -fl nuimini(s; 

il Kuins men's repnlaliotis; envies men's abilities?; «mspuW 
against men's wealth iifld productions J and atira up nuro'e cOfl- 
leniiott? litigations; 

“ Injured men tn benefit hit cl'elf, to render (Effluent ntS 
own house-,, arid make rich Ida own person; hate* Heaven iu- 
tciastlr, need repines bitterly at Karlli j abuse* UM«, nud carte* 
tbe serene expanse of feky; 

1,1 Slufidere Heaven- nwrtccPCHl sage*, and vilifies those of great 
and s Lirpusdin c; talents; destroys the likenesses of lit.' (twIs, 
arid attempts la dwaive the All-viewing Divinitiesd murderously 
kilLs far thu purposo of earing cows und dogd; defiles nfld 
throws away written pftpvt 1 

a Trusts in his awti might and debaanstlia virtmJHSt rv'hcs on 
hiil own riches to oppress the poor? parts asunder those which 
ap' the homes and flesh of wan; causes brotherly men l o hit- 

U ^3^b«liuv« true principles; leads AH impure lifici SUaUt 
follows low counsels and criminal pit-ssium?; i.s umbcUOO*, i-sua> 
vagan e, and full of deceitful lies ; desfrises those who pmcliso 
economy fltni iiidustiy; 

11 Lie'll tly ilirows awny di'HJ kind of grain; ii not grateful tor 
obrajrii-ii Ifm dnesse*; Attempts to blind HU own heart, hut POt* 
withstanding keeps bv him uneijuaJ weights and tneaxures J , 

« Estihlhihes false and heretical seels, so hiring away lit® 
e redial Oil - from ihti right path [ Calk* loudly, and make* jn-.-tcncaa 
of ascending to heaven; brings together money to spend it in 
dissipation,; * . 

“ fn the light imposts on men, and drttiVt) men in liUJ dart J 
meg flowery and flattering Inngiage, Bpndonsly cheating with 
the lips; m the white light of day utters deep mid picnmmg 
curses, Lind conspires to tamnLil assault.* in the night season: 

2 Preserves not pnra null untainted with heterodoxy heft- 
TEnlf principle-, nor fellows the generous impute nt the heart 
of man; is the leader of men to commit evil deeds; nt>4 is 
Uilbi.dicvcng about a fuluro i-tute of retribQUOn; 


8 This might be translated, H " destroy tho HkeB B»M of t he G od*, 
and thereto makes the Albs-x-tOff Drvinitits gric.roadv w recti." 

» The character for this word paper {efe), i* formed trom 
that signifying silk, because, in fonder times, documents Wfcrt 
written on silk. After lie concpostlion of llns treatise, Jtat- 
fruji, in aav rilO, Viet old doth [0 pieces, pounded, un.;l mode 
paper of it, from wbifih time the character for cloth entered 
Lato ihd catulKJSitjoii of the Chinese written character. 
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m ptrpelxat^ff rrer* TOW, nor ttlltifla*** any rirMwas 
BflClIi fl man will bo corn p lained of hs the Koremunrfltt doods, 
£rf, and robber* will, Cuntim.LiilJy assail him^ 

^ LJ^r'crut- poutOU-S, mfcclMOii dhc-ate, ofld plains shall 1)9 
anpartiafflai to him; bis pakwy shall be pw*li sales and fool* ; 
hliustli' shall bd uinnlcfflSttUir slam; his family stall for hi* A aka 
he mined; hi* sons shall become tobberk, his ilattgbturi shall 
bo prostitnlt!* ; 

l. fj, a Hgarcr reirilmlion shun :.iil upon lumsetl ; the more 
distant shall fall ttpon his children and j-t-irnddilklren; th* 
ALUitwins Ditmitics look down and examine ulnsely, add with 
severe acmdny: they look down — they err not m hair a 

“ Virtue *nd Vice lire the twin paths which widely *epara,Ua 
misery and happiness; the practice of rirtHB brings a delightful 
rewenl, butjndsL-tJ tolls ng- ri timae who du evil deed-. 

n I lutvo moda this treatL>e + desiring xhoe men should MOW 
and [‘Ttmtise ittf precepts ; the words, though poorly culled, anil 
inai.) .puitn 10 the expression of lay meaning, will jet flatly 

butttf&t body ami mimL . T __ , * 

“ th,« u who cry 1 Hal' At my speech shell be decapitated, 
mil mit to pcuCtra; from tbwa who keep h, them, and r,viie 
the i in their own minds , 1 5 arrows shall be averted, (Uld bless- 
jngft neared, down ahnodaniiy* 

« w ho wishes fur children, shall have ranh' iduldnan ; ho 
who JeIuk« Inns lifhpriMU 8*tain to nutny years; the era ingSf 
for riches, honoars, Mid fiimo, shall all bo *aci*ti9d; 

« \Vijmerer is prayed for Shull be obtained, accorxmg tn the 
kmm t Jmm at tha blood; ten tlmosand HU hIloIS malt away 
liho Lo Lha sneWj end opportune orcuirettres 1 nn>h m like a 

a Those wnnls of miflo are not SrliLsh, brtE for the >1 ■ rei’tai u 
Of the vimwnslrminded; let all men act respectfully oeamlin^ 
to their tenonr. Re tiut chtvIjSsa; be not aarkeaed. 

Such IS one of tlxa most a&dont BiuMhidic: docu¬ 
ments with which Euroftfau* are ocquiiinted, aad 
X feel myself warranted in assorting, thftt a mor* 
pleasant feeling- toward the professors of Buddhism will 
riit in the renders mind after its perusal. It is full of 
teautaM passage edm and grea^ feariesa In Its de¬ 
nunciations of vice, and henedeeut ns a spring sliower in 
its commendations of virtue* 

1 One feature of Buddhist n ia thuLCTWy TirtUfi li considered 
to be on extenuation of a fault- 
* Or 11 lliem eontiiiujilly* 

a Or Ll while haptic urn-Sip" 
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Such quertifins are asked every day, -especially by 
persons who delight in trifling attempts to shake the 
simple finch of their neighbour, by questions upon 
subjects which they themselves have never put to the 
test of fair reflection. The anomalies of the natural 
world pa ss by unheeded, yet no one denies the dm ms 
of physical science to belief, and to tho right of esta¬ 
blish Eng certain laws (howsoever the phenomena of those 
laws may vary); but theology is tried by a mb to 
which few other sciences can be submitted—by the a 
priori disbelief of persons whoso consciences, us well as 
imaginations, are set against its assertions. 

It baa been said that the Jewish nation, by their 
constant apostacies, proved that they must originally 
have been tmdeferring of the high prerogati ve granted 
thorn. It has been frequent matter of surprise that so 
stiff-necked ami so unfaithful u people should have 
been chosen as those upon whom God s choicest gifts 
should be liestowed. The noble firmness of the early 
Spartan or Homan character, the cos.dstent yet bigoted 
piety of oriental worshipper?:. Lave each been placed 
in dkagreeahlo contrast with the faithless imbecility of 
those, who, scarcely lmd their lawgiver turned* hi.-; 
back, when they raised the calf that should supersede 
the God who sustained them From step to step of their 
journey. 

But it may \*e answered,, that though God could 
never have erred in his lodgment, the sins of the Jews 
were rendered seven fold heavier by reason of their pos¬ 
session of those blessings. It was not the Almighty 
who made a had choice, hut it was his chosen ones who 
deliberately set aside the gifts of God lor the things of 
man. Had another nation 3icon equally blessed, who 
knows how much their guilt might Wive been in¬ 
creased ? Who shall say that the disposition of the 
Greek or the Bomim would have furnished material 
more flexible to the Divineynrpoeef Who shall judge 
between Him who created all men, and the creatures 
to whom he gave existence ? 
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Jt is the natural tendency of hi mi an weakness to 
abuse its best endowments. Wealthy, bodily strength, 
Imagination, and invention, are but so many fia miliar 
spirits which a few' men use to the benefit of themselves 
and their neighbours, a much larger number turn into 
meins of self-delusion, and the injury- of others. Thus 
yiis it with the Jews. u We have Abraham to nur 
fetter" said the haughty, orthodox Pharisee, reiving 
on the respectability of his own creed, not on the God 
that had bestowed "it. While the children of Abraham 
proudly held up the memory of their ancestor as u lie- 
seeming excuse for their petulant insolence, they im¬ 
perceptibly lost every truce of the character, every 
impulse of the feelings that hod made Ahrahum £- the 
foetid of God." Reiving on the Divine prom iso to 
fulfil His part of the ancient covenant, they forgot 
their own share in the contract; end ting in the 
possession of blessings, they sought not to increase 
them by their deserts, and, wrapping themselves 
up in a ceremonious integrity, they lost all the 
simpleness of heart, nil the pure and wholesome re¬ 
liance on God, which had, in better times, earned 
the prerogative upon which they now vaunted them¬ 
selves. 

So conspicuously in the tendency towards this 
haughty carelessness-—this artificial faith - -developed 
throughout cverv part of the sacred history, that it Is 
only by regarding the history oi the Jews in this light, 
that we can form clear ideas'of the progress of Jewish 
history, or explain the seeming inconsistencies with, 
wliidi it is beset. But I must earnestly entreat, my 
readers to bear this feature in mind—a feature which 
go 0 thcr history presents with such wonderful distinct¬ 
ness. Ho other nation ever enjoyed a genuine Tbeo- 
CTacy — no other ever possessed gifts eo groat, or 
wasted them so wantonly. 

The first notice of Jerusalem in Scripture ss mys¬ 
terious and interesting, \\ hen the venerable patriarch 
of the Jews returned from his victorious pursuit ol the 
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kin^ ut the plain, Mehddwdae, the kin.r 0 f ffid eni T 

kim ' in hi * *wS capacity k 
j>n L .t ;md W, praifiuiuBd a salemn benediSrjn 
2JJ the viEtn™, emu. Heranpou Abraham ffiUT 
^iriptnua gratitude for the victory he had w, m F i*~™ 
JMchisedeti “ tithe ofatf’s “ >Ilj ^ 

Oiir next notice of Jwtwaten^ under its proper name 

*£E£ d j» 2 ? :,11 ™ M ° f 

? ther m . a ^itle.^ attempt as&inst Jmhm It 

A^f : r a ®°"? Th|i citi^ of Benjamin m 

!■-- nhmj the northern boundary of But the 

™* Unf 2? a t t ™* time of Duvid is ,w 

>y *• Of Jt..Inl. and Sim™*“fW 

»lm i (uni* we find tile Jubilate, and Benjnmites 
t?*y to ^“ M Jerusalem, withoutto ™'t 
aum^Lng m dmjD^ out the Jehuritej 7 

WtohTrfJn **? “ f dmt Anwifcm 

oe L(L to .H, oi real importance in hutorr. IV tribe 
£*!*> Heb ™ n Mncpelah 

independently of the other tribes Tho^f' - to i!t - 
the innbrfctr "-Wh had deported from the firetXm 
of J»™b, lleuhen seems to We beat comitowiX 
property oi Judah ; and althourii tbe 
;m ? ht Claim Shiloh:,, the 

t,rSf !f‘ d * * 0B ? fol,ml " «*™> inhibition, 

.1 i,l;ih kept the pre-eminence. Of this trilie w-j 

1 . 1 ,id; and it was therefore natural that he would 

h«„ir nearer the other tribes than any other 2 
he could have chosen within the precincts of J„d,,j£ 

sswrasar** 

-^ 3 sS t “‘iiSh i .rH”*',S" ’"" l , J ™W°». intanW 

it llnnl ,r ^ m liu padunlijliai rarre-iry i.,,, .. 

to ta “‘m * h™ ar 

Cf. Joah. L 
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w £ ifi elected for tie purpose, being, moreover, aim tr¬ 
ail v qualified by the strength of its situation, enclosed 
oy three sides by a natural ranch of valleys. Although 
tie Divine mnndatej which required all the adult tn files 
of Israel to vMt the place of the Divine presence three 
times in the year, rendered this situation inconvenient 
for many—an inconvenience which seems to have 
■ pft ypd the way to the snl-Bognent revolt of the ten 
tribes, and to "the setting up of imnps at Dan and 
Bethel ; still, we must feel persuaded that David, 
actuated ns he was by a Divine impulse, and directed 
by the immediate communications of the Deity, must 
have had ample re-; = — ■ ■ is fur -•■] coring Jerusalem as 
the place which was to become the glory oi his own 
kingdom,. Lind die scene of die most important clause, 
the most absorbing revulution that ever agitated the 
earth, 1 

Mount Moiiah, already rendered fatuous as the scene 
of Abrabunfr early trial of fai tit, was chosen by God 
ns the site of iiis temple, thereby confirming the choice 
David hail made. Thus, under bis successor, Jerusa¬ 
lem became not only the royal city, hut the Terr seat 
and centre of the Jewish theocracy— the place where 
the SLcchinah &it ** liotween the cherubim*, 1 ' win're 
the glory of the face of God ever regarded his people. 
It wits of this place that Moses had said : u The juaoe 
which the Lord your God shall ml loose out of ah your 
tribes to put hu name there : even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek, and thither shult thou corned' Its 

1 Many Iruvi'llOTH. luvii Unit Samaria. which afu*T- 

Wanls bmme t h.c matmjxrfh wf E.Tj ■- H-pnoaud kin RJam, was 
fur jiretereble to Jurttslikni for the Mla of a cnpitml fiiy; unJ 
its centrical (iituatiim miU ul-o Icavo boon in its favour ui 
a metropolis for oil lliv tribea. Bui as ihe choicO of Dutid voia 

BnhcHir nan llj 1 confirm#! by tli-l? DUlim *ppi. , irt[tl]f Of, wtuiil HlAdfi 

Mount Mori nil the wte of dio temple, -wo uro 10130*1 to Otmadv 
the chuicu a* hiving basu proviJi-jiiiiidk ardcrwl wiiii r«fiiftmc« 
to the wwntfngiw M diat jiftiinrurdi arose, by whush Jtmuatan 
was lnjL.l Lini capital of iht aepunua kingdom of Judi.n, lot 
trliitli it was well adapted. 
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importance was not political or command (d; but it 
was a favoured spot invested with even’ charm of 
past promises and future hopes, its prospect* were 
suhlimo, and its name became even proverbiullv fig- 
nilicant of the state of joy into which faithful believers, 
who Lad " persevered unto the end/' should one clay 
enter , 1 

l have already given, in my article on Palmyra, ti 
sufficient account of the policy which actuated Solomon 
in the administrafion of titfiurs, and of tlie weaEth. 
which, amassed by his father, his. own management 
enabled him to retain. Jerusalem presented few oppor¬ 
tunities for the exereiso of diplomacy, still lesa for 
matters of traffic. Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that the magnificence of Solomon’s court, Lonmiml 
by the embassies, sometimes, by the personal visits, 
of royal peonage?* rendered Jerusalem n centre to 
which the mnh and taste of the wealth test classes 
would naturally direct them. The details respecting- 
the bull ding 1 3 * of the temple furnish us with a probable 
notion of the sumptuousness. which would prevail in 
the houses of the great; and the character of the 
imports which formed the leading traffic of Solo¬ 
mon’s reign proves a state of refinement highly 
advanced, if not n considerable progress towards n 
taste for art. 

The Psalms 5 of David are replete wstli passages 
proving that the affections which linked Jerusalem to 
the mind of the kffig were of the tenderest kindj and, 
although si culculatmg coldness may have seemed to 
form a conspicuous feature in the character of ^olo- 
mou, we have no reason for supposing him insensible 
to impresskma which had directs! the life, and inspired 

1 Set tfeo arttfjv \tpv Jntl’SCr.tf in my t-JitioD of Cji3ir!:-t s 
P- It is ose4 AH. ft. type &f tire spiritual c-bnrch of God, 

" maimed uuiler ihs Gospvl, And pt*rii;Cled id thti hcavLidy 
WflrtsL"—.Rinlii?, 

3 >• 1‘- J- ;i, *.! j. L 5l| Lmviii; iii. 10—S'i; CS.ivtett I ■■ 

in KittOi iL p, Bi, 
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the strains, of his royal father. Earnestly bent on 
carrying* out the design which had been the thing; 
most at heart with his sin?, Ids taste led him to seek 
tor the best artificers, while his perseverance and 
ljiiHiness-like disposition would he equally useful in 
enforcing the ready execution of a plan so mngnifb 
con Ely conceived, L1 And it came to puss, when 
Solomon had finished the building of the hou.se of 
the Lord, and the king's house, and all Solomon's 
desire which he was pleased to do, that the Lord 
appeared to Solomon the second time as ho had 
appeared unto liim at Gibeon. And the Lord said 
unto him, 1 have heard thy prayer and thy supplica¬ 
tion that thou hast made before me : I have hallowed 
thin house which thou hast built* to put my name 
there for ever, and mine eyes and my heart shall be 
there jier]ietuallv, ff 1 

But the splendour and magnificence which load 
merited these warm encomiums from the God whom 
they were designed to honour, sank visibly during* tho 
subsequent reign of Bdboboain. This prmce was at 
once unfortunate and impolitic* The growing jealousy 
of the house of Ephraim, to wliich I have already 
referred, doubtless tended to bring about the separa¬ 
tion of the ten tribes j but the imprudent and tyrannical 
reply of the new king* declaring that he would increase 
the "burdens of which the g>eople already complained* 
no doubt accelerated the unfortunate event. .IcruSa¬ 
lem tints became the capital only of the small state 
of Jndah; and when Jvroboam* the king of the now* 
confederation of the revolted tribes, set up symbolical 
images- for worship at Dan and Beth-el, the cua- 
tojimrv visits to the house of God were discontinued* 
and the glory of the temple faded like that of the 

f 1 King* ix. 1, sqq, 

’ These hytliLoLs were probiblj hemmed from the E&ptun 
sjibfanfS, nr ill d Asijiiin h rifla . 41 Such relapses into idulttry 
never implied « rvj-cUOii of Jehovah u Llieiir God, or of the 
Mesun law «j if they duiiLi.d its inula The Jewish idoLirj 
t onsiaed,first, in worshipping liie true God by symbols; such 
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city. Probably ns st rebuke to die negligent character 
■of ftehobonm, who shewed a tendency to the" idolatry 
of the i’LirroiiB/Unir Radons SkLhak, king of Egypt, 
WAS jmruiitted to camper the city, and pillage " th/> 
treasures ■ d' the temple ; 1 nod under succeeding Mugs 
it .^natomed etmaiderabla loss and sjio’ljauon- 

IL&dki&h* a | irin-ce of a mild yet- stedfast polfcr, 
bestowed great p rims upon the lmpruvnuenf. of Jerusa¬ 
lem, csftocihUy by stopping The upper course of the 
Gihon. and hanging its waters to the western side of 
the i ’-ty by means of a subterraneous aqueduct. His 
son MEtuusseh, whose earlier reiign had been disgraced 
by idolatry, and sadilened by ite punishment, shewed 
Lis iejtentfLncic at a later period of life by edornmg the 
city of the Lord, especiufly by throwing up a high 
wiiU on the western side. 

But the vaciHatiag and fickle minds of the Jews, 
swayed by indolent and profligate leaders, fell gra¬ 
dually deeper and deeper into the defilements of 
h loin try. The emphatic behest of their old lawgiver, 
that ttfey should (f observe to rlo all the words of this 
hiw that arc written in, ibis book, that they might fear 
this glorkms mul fearful name, the Lord try God,”* 
was jiurgotten or unheeded 5 and the threatened scourge 
of their disobedience de$c«0ded in the person of ftelm- 
cbfuUwtxar, who raws! the walls of Jerusalem to the 
£nMnd. and ravaged its temple un& payees with fire 
and sword. 

In the fourth year ot the reign of Jehoiachim, 
Jeremiah having vainly sought to withdraw the people 
from their eul% God commanded him to write In a 

Tin 1 Lho golden mif of Aaron, tbiase gfierwards blU up by J.’ni- 
bHKm in Iifrael, Ike !]p1 1 lkJ of Oidern, uid Liu- ophod, the 
ir-n[t-TiLitt, «n>l :hi- imnj^i-N of MLh-elIi ; but in every nne of diu-i^ 
HusiJHi.-ea, !'iir Irum rujee dn;j J ehovali iv^ tJn-ir tent, dip images, 
raabuta, iui.j riu* i niplovcd* were dGsigP#*! lei hone nr hEm, by 
imiiuLmg Uir tuuintr in which the most cli.^ilnjjui-s]s<-rl nntiong 
tho J'vwis wore fc^iLivn ted with. * fkfsliijppfii thfdr supreme 
■ ■"— L'li Lhc PdiljtCTWll, Part iiL IfiCL. S, 

1 E.C. S7& * Dent. mid. 5S 
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roll all the words of prophecy which he hud spoken 
against Israel and Judah, ircrn the thirteenth year of 
Jo-S itth's reign, when he was first colled to the pro¬ 
phetic office. Baruch, bis scribe, vTot-e them from 
pis master’s dictation ; and, as Jeremiah was still in 
prison for having denounced the future punishment* 
that awaited the Jews, be rend them in the henring 
of all the people, whilst assembled together on tho 
jprretit day of -expiation. Ominous was the choice of 
this day for the declaration of prophecies fraught with 
so tmicli of pain and terror ! 

When Judah was thus transported to Babylon, the 
other ten tribe* of Israel had already bewailed for 
upward* ot IdO years their captivity in Assyria. 
Melancholy was tfie desolation that told where the 
com]uering host of Nebuchadnezzar had been. The 
cast!* of lJnvad, Solomun’s temple, and the entire city, 
presented nought save heaps ot charred and blackened 
ruins, and it seemed as though the holy city and the 
chosen people of God hud come to ran end. Yet did 
the Lord Si turn again, look down from heaven, and 
behold, nad visit this vine." 

Sad is the picture dra wn by the prophet of Jerusalem 
in her forlorn state, “ How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people 1 how is she become ns a widow! 
she that was great among; the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, how is she become tributary ! 
she weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on hen 
cheeks : among ail her lovers she hath none to comfort 
her: oil her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
they are become her enemies. Judah is gone into 
captivity, because of affliction, and treatise of great 
servitude: she dwelleth among the heathen, she fiudetk 
nurest: all her persecutors overtook her between the 
straits. The ways of Zion do mourn, because none 
come to the solemn feasts : all her gates are desolate : 
her priests sigh, her virgins ore afflicted, and she is 
in bitterness. Her adversaries are the chief, her 
enemies prosper; for the Lord hath afflicted her for 

0 
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the multitude of her transgressions: her children 
are gone into captivity before the enemy. And 
from the daughter of Zion nil her beauty ia departed: 
her princes are become like harte that tind no mature, 
anti they are gone without strength before the pur- 
a»er. Jerusalem remembered in the days of her 
affliction und of her miseries nil bar pleasant things 
that she lind in the days of old, niton her people 
full into the hand of the enemy, und none did help 
her : the adversaries saw her, and did mock fit her 
Sabbaths. Jerusalem hath grievously sinned ; there¬ 
fore she is removed : all that honoured her despise 
her, because they have seen her nakedness ; yen, she 
sighetli, and turncth backward. Her filthiness is in 
her skirl-; she rrjmctnhcretli not bar last end ; chero- 
fyre she came down wonderfully : she had no com¬ 
forter. 0 Lord, behold mv affliction; for the enemy 
hath magnified himself- The adversary hath spread 
nut his baud upon all her pleasant things : far she hath 
seen that the heathen entered into her sanctuary, when 
thou didst command that they should not enter into thy 
congregation. All her people sigh, they seek bread ; 
they have given their pleasant things fur meat to 
relieve the soul: see, 0 Lord, and consider; for I om 
become vile. Is it nothing to you, ail ye that pnss by 'l 
behold, and see if there os any sorrow like unto iny 
sorrow, which is done unto me, where with the l^ird 
truth afflicted me in tka day of bia fisres anger. From 
shove hath he sent fire into my bones, and it prevailed* 
against them; he hath spread a net for my fret, he 
hath turned nte back- he hath made me desolate arid 
feint all the day. The yoke of m j transgress!oas is 
bound by Iris hand: they are wreathed, and come up 
upon my neck : he hath made my strength to fill, 
the Lord hath delivered, run into their hands, from 
whom I aim not able to rise up. The Lord hath 
trodden down voder foot all my mighty men in the 
mtd.SE. of me : he hath called fttt' assembly against me 
to crush my young men: the Lord hath trodden the 
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virgins of Judah aa in a winepress For these things 
I weep ; mine ere, mine eve runneth dcatvn with water, 
because the comforter that should relieve my ia 
fur from me: mv children are desolate because tits 
enemy lirevailnih'' 1 

I will nut enter into a detailed account of the pro¬ 
phecies, which, even from the tone of Moses, 4 bad 
promued the restoration of the Jew* to the land from 
which their own disobedience hud estranged then], nor 
win ottr page* admit of a description of the vnriotta 
ciremnstances attendant on their restomium tinder 
CVrtif 1 and Darius Hystaspia. TJiosn prophets, who 
flourished after the exile to Babylon, unite in magni¬ 
ficent prediction* respecting' the* future dory of tbo 
ttew temple and city. Hut although t ] tt> dimensions of 
the new tenojde probably exceeded those of the ona 
built by Solomon, it lucked certain features hv which, 
in happier days, the favours of God had been manifestly 
and immediately declared. The Ark of die Covenant 
and the Mbiot 9*at : the Sheik mid l, or divine glory ; 
the L ritn and Ihummim; the Holy unquenchable ffre 
upon the altar; and the spirit of prophecy — -nil them 
gifts bud departed From the priesthood* gifts for which 
no psuidettr of dimensions, no splendour of decoration, 
could compensate, We2 therefore might God say, 
“ who is left among 1 you that saw this house in her 
first glory f and how ’do ye see it now '! is it not iii 
your eye> in comparison of it sis nothing?” 4 

After the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy 
took Jerusalem bv surpri-e, plundered the city, and 
carried many Jews into captivity in Egypt. Under 
the mild dominion of the Ptolemies, they Kuhsentienfly 
enjoyed tranquillity, and an uninterrupted freedom in 
foQcnring their own religion. At the termnutticn* 
however, of the war waged against the Egyptians und 

J T-nintnt, i, 1, sq. 1 Deui- rxx. l-fi. 5 n.c. &UL 

1 fSagg.ii The rwiiJsr will dud. a cqpiwja ad 4 vulirabta 
fcWiuil nf tbc wbofr nf the- matters mnnotleil with ijrjv building- 
of the tenjpk ia iWeauTj i 14 l iii, p, Itb, -ij. 
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Antiochus the Great, the Jews, who had latterly 
favoured the cause of that enterprising 1 general, were 
rewarded by biin w*ith several important privileges, 
lie directed that the outworks of the temple should be 
completed, and that all materials for the requisite 
repairs should be exempt from taxation. He uLso paid 
particular attention to enforcing a strict observance of 
the sanctity of the temple. No foreigner was allowed 
to-pass the sacred precinct; and the city it.self was to 
be protected from tne pollution of bringing the flesh or 
skins of unclean beasts within its walls. 

But the peace and tranquillity which the Jew's had 
enjoved unaer the mild ana liberal swav of Antiochus 
wus not of long duration. Antiochus Epiplumcs 
formed the design of amalgamating the Jews with 
other nations by a conformity' in manners and religion; 
in a word, by destroying the individualities which had 
marked the Jews for a distinct and exclusive people. 
To the jealous conservative principles of the Jews, any 
swerving from the systems of their forefathers was 
odious in the extreme, and those Jews w’ho seemed to 
favour the project were disgraced and expelled with 
ignominy.* The supposed death of Antiochus in Esypt 
proved a false rumour, and bitterly did he retaliate 
upon the Jew's for the rejoicings to which they had 
given wav on hearing the news. Two years after, 
disappointed in his attempts against Egypt, he, in a 
fit of ill-humour, sent his chief collecto r of tribute, 
Apollonius, with 22,000 men, who pillaged the city, 
razed its walls, and built with the stones a citadel that 
overlooked the temple mount. A statue of Jupiter was 
set up in the temple, and daily sacrifices were discon¬ 
tinued, and priests and people sought a refuge from 
persecution by quitting the profaned and desolated 
city. 

At th i* juncture, when Jerusalem seemed well nigh 
ruined, and when God and man alike seemed to have 
left her to her fate, one of those wondrous instances of 
1 Especially the high priest Mcaelaus, s»c. 1(10. 
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personal valour and energy, which appear at rare inter¬ 
vals in the pages of history, assisted the progress of 
mischief, and aroused the foiling spirits ot the Jews. 
The name of the Maccabees must live for ever in the 
annals of men’s best deeds. With the three hundred 
at Thermopylae, with the Fabii of old Rome, Judas 
and his valiant followers will ever occupy a niche m 
the archives of history, of which no worthier claimant 
can dispossess them. To detail the instances of indi¬ 
vidual courage, and the battles sustained by this little 
band against vast hosts of barbarian forces, were a 
fitting theme for a Macaulay. After a fearful scene of 
strode and slaughter Jerusalem was retaken, 1 the 
temple repaired and purified, the heathen abominations 
cast out, and the original worship restored. Never¬ 
theless, the Syrians retained possession of the castle, 
and proved a* continual source of annoyance to the 
Jews till n.c. 142, when Simon forced the garrison, 
and demolished the castle. He then fortified the 
mountain on which the temple stood, and built there a 
palace for himself, which became the regular residence 
of the Maccabaean princes. John Hyrcanus turned this 
into a fortress, which is called by Josephus, the 
castle of Baris.” At a subsequent period it was 
strengthened and enlarged by Herod the Great, under 
the name of the castle of Antonia. 

In the summer of n.c. 63, Pompey surprised the 
Jew* whilst celebrating a solemn fast in commemo¬ 
ration of the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar. One thou¬ 
sand two hundred Jews were massacred in the temple 
courts, and manv of the priests died at the altar rather 
than suspend the performance of the sacred rites, ile 
did not, however, pillage the sanctuary of its treasures, 
hut what he had spared were seized a few years after 
by Crassus, b.c. 51. In b.c 43, the walls of the 
city, which Pompey had demolished, were rebuilt by 
Antipater, the father of that Herod the Great, under 
whom Jerusalem assumed a new and magnificent 
* ax. 103. 
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appearance, It is this Jem Salem that Josephus da- 
scribe*?; and, by way of breaking rim uniformity of a 
connected history, we will quote his account of the 
gradual extension of Jerusalem from its first conquest 
to ate ankigsmeot tinder Herod : — 

* f The city was built on two lulls, which arc opposite 
to each other, haring & valley to divide them asunder ; 
at which valley the corresponding rows of houses 
terminate. Of these hills, that which contains tha 
upper city is much higher, and in length more direct. 
Accordingly, it was called i the citadel/ by King 
David ; he was hither of that Solomon who huili tin® 
temple at the first; but it is by os called 4 the upper 
m arket-place/ But the other hill, which is csdlod 
( Ac.ru/ :.iud sustains the lower city, h of the shape of 
the moan when she is honied ; over against this there 
wm n third hil], hut naturally lower than Acra, and 

f arted, formerly, from the other by a. brand valley. 

d the time when the Asmoniuns reigned, they filled 
up that valley with earth, and had a mind, to join the 
city to tin* temple. They then took off jtart of the 
height of A cm, and reduced it to a less elevation than 
it was before, that the temple might be above it. 
jSotv the Valiev of the cheesemongers, ns it wan called, 
was that which (listinguisheiL the hill of the upper dry 
from tlmt of rhe lower, and extended ns far as ifioftra ; 
for that L? the name of a fountain which hath sweet 
Water in it, and this ia great plenty also. 

il But on t!ie outside*, these Hub fire surrounded by 
deep volleys, and, by reason of the precipice* belonging 
to them on both sides, sire everywhere impassable. . , 

■ ■ ■ - "As the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept behind its old limits, und those parte of it that 
etood northward of the temple, and joined that hill to 
the city, made it considerably huger, and occasioned 
that hill which is ia number the fourth/and is cubed 
1 BeKetha,' to be inhabited al?o. It lie?, over agmnst 
tljH tower Antonia, Lut is divided from it by a deep 
valley, which was dug on purpose. This new built 
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part of the citvwna called * Bezcthe , 1 in our language, 
whioh, if interpreted in the Grecian language, may be 
cinTf r/l 1 the new citj''/ ,ri 

The Jews were ut first afraid of Herod's propowd to 
pull down the old temple, lest he should not he able to 
rebuild it. But he, wishing to caha their runts on this 
bend, jmmisod not to meddle with the old structure, 
until the materials were collected} and the arrangements 
completed, for budding the new. Just forty-stx years 
before the first passover of our Lord’s ministry* wm 
tlie wort commenced, and even then H ww by no 
means finished. Of its magnificence Scripture lur- 
niches us with abundant and a Pagun writer 

describes Jerusalem at this period as i{ far the most 
splendid ricy, not of Judea only, but of the whole 
East/’* 

But the restoration of Jerusalem to a state of gran¬ 
deur equalling that of its most prosperous days was 
but the brilliant scintillation of glowing beat that 
preceded its speedy extinction. We will not repeat the 
sad and gloomy story of the Second Full uf JIan. 
We will not—rub os is every comer of Jerusalem with 
■file memories of such nssocratiotts-^recnll back the 
awful story of the death of Him whose blood wus 
abed at dulvuiy, Such details must be reserv ed for 
the historian of Christ's earthly career. Let us. Ijow- 
ever T truce the fulfilment of those soul-burrow ing pro¬ 
phecies 4 that the son of man hurled forth against “hi* 
own, unto whom he come, and hr* own received him not.” 

Terrific was the season of cu range and destruction 
that set in. Domestic murder, famine in it* most 
revolting forms, fire, prodigies denouncing the wrath 
of Heaven, superstition exoggr*rating those pro- 
digies—n resistless host at tha gates, starvation and 
munwhy within—such was the gimstly scene that 


J r,.i‘tL Judrur, w 4, 

* John a. - 40 ; a. Prill-',nl*, iv. p. 0 T 3 ; DflO 17 fi.C. 
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j minted the fulfilment of CliristV prophets m letfeis 
of blood, with u torcii of fare. The very ingenuity of 
horror itself scented exhausted m pouring woes upon 
the devoted city — the desperate valour,. s-tuktam 
perseverance and barbarous cruelty which animated 
hot la sides fill the pages of voluminous history, 
hut defy description even of the most detailed cha¬ 
racter , 1 

A few families still remained omul the mins of 
Janralem, and they were comparatively unmolested. 
But though ^tili under the yoke of a garrison, and 

I The date of list: capture of JcrD8fck]n hr Til?;-- U jld. 70. 
A description of Jerusalem., by a pagan historian, way adv-oU. 

Ijhj compared with thu one already given front Joee- 

pliiu: — 

II Jemsuton stood upon an eminence, difficult of approach.. 
'The natural atreuglli of the place ku increased hy redouble 
unit bulwarks, which even oil the level ptoin would have uaadfi 
it fleciiro from insult* Two kiHn that rose to a prodigious 
height were enclosed tv walk, constructed with skill, in some 
places projecting forward, in others retiring inwardly, with the 
angles so formed that the besiegers were always lmblo to ho 
lUui'orcd in dank. The eItre Duties of the rock were sliJUfj 
tihrupt, and crag^ r , In comeuieul places, near ths summit, 
tower* ware raised sixty feet high, md others, on the declivity 
of the sidc-J, rose do les h than Jiff! fieL These works presented 
u spectacle altogether astonishing* To the distant in'ft they 
Seemed, to ha of equal elevation. Within the city [here were 
Other i jn. i tfcalioos enclosing the palace of the kincs. Abuse 
aii was seen, conspicuous to view, the tower of Antoni*, id called 
hy Herod in hounttr of the triumvir, who, had h^en his friend 
ft til hi-3 ji;-factor. The temple itself was a strong fortress, in tha 
nntim- ■,! a citadel. The fortifications were built with consnnj- 
raule s-kiil, -yq...-.-iie in an, at w.dL to la5.;.-.ir, all dw •••.,.f 
the works. The very pordoos til At snmounJod it were a strong 
defence, A perennial spring supplied the place with water. 
Subterraneous eavemt were scooped under tbc ruck, the rain 
water was saved in pools and eisEems, Sinco the re due lino of 
the place by Pompey, ospcrii: noa bad taught the Jews new 
tao-ib'.. of fortification; and the f-irruption and venality that par- 
Tided the r.-iiiii of Claudius, favoured oil their projects, By 
bribery they dimmed permission to rebuild their walls, Tito 
ilrcngLh of tln-Lr works plainly shewed, that, in profound peace, 
they mediinW future resistance" — (TucUus) Hiat. lih, v, 
(Mwrpltffe tnu^lutioiL) 
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themselves miserably reduced in numbers and resowcM* 
the native stubbornness of the Jews led them to 
lii,|nj! for an opportunity of shaking off the Human 
yoke. Adrian, probably aware of This turbulent dis* 
position* attempted to rebuild Jerusalem as a fortified 
city, with the view of keeping: the Jews in check. 
Unwilling that stranger* and heathen deities should 
again detilo their precincts, the Jews broke out into 
open rebellion under Borchochebas* one of the impostors 
who IllllI pretended to be the Messiah, They were at 
first successful, but a war ensued, little inferior to 
tbe last in its horrors* and Jerusalem was retaken in 
a. ix 135* It was now made a Homan colony* inha¬ 
bited wholly by foreigners* and it was made death for 
its own inhabitants to approach it. Mount Moriah* 
where A brat jam had earned the Jews their proud 
position as children of God* was now the site of a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinas. Even the old name 
wavs supplanted by that of Aelia Coiutolina* 

Jerusalem remained a blank in history till the year 
a. ix &2G* when Helena* the mother of Constantine* 
then in the eightieth year of her age* undertook "a 
pilgrimage thither, and built churches on the euppoired 
site of the nativity at Bethlehem, and of the resurrec¬ 
tion on the Mount of Olivies, Stimulated by her 
example, Constantine commenced an eager search after 
the Holy Sepulchre* anti built a magnificent church 
oyer the sacred site, which was solemnly dedicated 
A. d. 335* One day in the year the Jaws were permitted 
to enter the city to bewail" the desolation of - the holy 
and beautiful house” in which their lathers had wor¬ 
shipped GlkL 

In succeeding centuries the roads to Zion were 
thronged with cavalcades of pilgrim?* 1 and tho ncigh- 

1 T$ give = omr> ji^'A of lhn djinpors which beset pilgrims 

ewm whan the fust Crusade bad! prnoJ tie wray to boedl’ ho- 
ctuqij-, .1 tfittraci the followin'; from S&awoif* ohc of Uio 

most flueient truvL'IIere io the Holy LanJ i'juj. lift!):— J ‘ l-’rum, 
Joppa i<j j^ntmiuEU ii * Journey *,F two days, hj « maaDUiuous 
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banrhood abounded mraooavterief filled with those wbo 
bnd c tinned the toils and vices of tine world for & 
specious surjcthy and an austere retirement. In a.d. 
451 Jerustilom. was dot-lured u patnndiate b? tbs 
Co lined of Chalcedon, and in a.d. §27 Justinian bufEt 
n magnificent ciinjtel upon Mount Moriah m honour of 
the Virgin. 

Ttie I'fTiianfl and subsoqnently the Arabians, neces¬ 
sarily became mutera of Jenwalein, and the Moslem 
yoke pressed with severe and extortionate kinds upon 
the pilgrims who flocked thither, The cruelties and 
eiorbitimt demands of the Turks, who hud dispossessed 
the X ha tiffs of Egypt ia a.d. 1073* gave an imme¬ 
diate impulse to that most extraordinary of undertak¬ 
ings—the Crusades. 

The idea of a holy war against the infidel-!;, who thus 
barred Jerusalem uguinst the approach of ns faithful, 
bad previously occurred to Pope Gregory VIJ. Hint 
it was not until the preaching of Peter the Hermit, 
that the project met with any warm reception or 
support. This extraordinary inaa, during a voyage 


rorut, tciqt rough, and hinge rerw OQ HHIRit -of tins Saracens, 
Who i5«: iii wait in the caves of the- piounirtiftS to surprise the 
Chri-duns, uawiiUuf both day and night tolorpOMi thwo Its? 
cajutblo of ne listing hy the smallth: -■■i of their company, or tho 
Weary who may chance to lag ht'himl their wmptmiodi. At 
ODr’ mcnurtu you -we them uii ,'wx\ aith-; they vte altogether 
invi sibSe, as may Vs wihrasd by any body travelling there. 
K urn Imus of human bodina Lie acatleivd in the way. iwd by the 
him to pieces by wild boteti. Suinn mat, pur imps, 
woudifr tfui the bodies or Cliristittii on) allowed in remn i ■ l un, 
honed, hnt it i*j hot yurpridag wires we consider that there is 
not much earth Ml the h ami nick to dig a gmtu for a Kunpaitioa. 
Indeed, if be did so its would he rather dig-dug a grave for 
him Hr.-If than fur the dead man. Fur on that read, not only tho 
poor and weak, bnl the rich uad strong nnv vtutou nJed with 
periln; many are cut off by the SiMCCfls, but tMM by heat and 
thirsti jnrtpy perUh by the want of ihiulr, hot itwB by too 
much drirjibjK. tVe, however, with atl our company, reached 
the end of our journey in safety. I tiered be the I/»fj 1, who 
du] not tarn away my prayer, and hath not turned hj.g uuirtj 
frota in a. Am.n.v—jr; uriy 'InivuSs in ralestinc, p, 3li. 
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through Palestine, 1 inti charred with anguish the 
harassment ami persecutions undergone by the Chris- 
tiams, and, infljimed by an holy indignation, which 
he, doubtless, regardetT us immediately inspired hy 
Heaven, he ioffl^red Pope L'rlan II, to interfere on. 
behalf of the faithful, hut without eftl-ct. bought 
discouraged, the aatbusListic ntouk travelled through 
the countries of Europe lt sounding the alarm of a 
holy war against the infidel natton-s, and exhorting all 
Christian prince€ to draw the sword tlgamst the 
tyrants of Palestine ; nor did he stop here* hut with a 
new to engage the Suiferstitious and ignorant multi- 
tnde in Ins eause ? he curried about with Lim a letter, 
which he said was written in beaten, and addressed 
iroiu thence to nil true Christians, to animate their 
aeal fur the deliverance of their brethren, who groaned 
under the oppressive burden of a Mahometan yoke. th£ 

Urban II., who had probably cared very little about 
the matter previously, no sooner found that the work 
was half accompli-bed, than ho evinced a sudden zeal 
for the undertaking'. Having assembled a numerous 
synod ut Placentia (a*d, 1095), he urged the holy 
carnage with all the authority that kb dignity or hta 
dequeues coaid furnish, Nevertheless, a great port of 
his hearers seemed to hang bach, and it was not until 
the council held ut Clermont, a city of Auvergne, that 
his pompons and pathetic language had. the desired 
affect. After invidiously detailing tho advantages 
which the unbelievers had contrived to gain find keep 
fast throughout the largest portion of the known 
world, kler setting firth, in strong colours, the extor¬ 
tion and cruelty with which the Saracens treated their 
brethren, be concluded ins oration with the following 
minions combination of encouragement and pro¬ 
mises 


1 i..ti. Ifflia. SJj In ruling nnihori I y i* Mnsheun, F..-d. Hist. 

Cent xipi. T. c. 1. Peter the Ht?mnit luul first applied to 
Simeon, ih._- Pntriri-li or .T- iu^ ■utt‘ , :ri, &8C B&garoF \V,;inioyer, 
i.jj. ItiOSji p. Stu. files'.* inujsUuiin.j 1 Mosbelm. 
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H Gird yourselves then For the battle, my brave 
warrior?, for a memorable expedition against, ihe ■entr- 
nhes of the cross. Let the eigti of the cross decorate 
your shoulders in token that you will aid to propagate 
Christianity; let your outward ardour dedhire your 
in ward faith. Turn against the enemies of Christ 
those weapons which you have hitherto stained with 
Mootl in battle and tournament iiraong yourselves. 
Let your seal in this expedition atone for the raping 
theft, homicide, and fornication, the adulteries, :tnd 
deeds of incendiiiiisin, hy which you have provoked 
the Lord to anger. Have compassion on vour brethren 
who dwell in Jerusalem srnd the coasts thereof; check 
the insolence of the barbarians, whose object is to 
destroy the Christian name. For ourselves we will 
trust 'in the merer of Almighty God, and the 
authority of lus blessed Apostles * Peter and Paul: 
and, in virtue of the power which God Imth given us, 
however unworthy of it, to bind and to loose* all whe 
engage in this expedition in their own persons and at 
their own expense, shidl receive a Ml pardon for all 
the offences, which they shall repent of in their hearts, 
and with their lips confess j and, in retribution of the 
just, we promise to the same tin increased portion of 
eternal salvation. And tins forgivene-ss shall extend 
also to those who shall contribute, according to their 
aubstanec, to promote this expedition, or shall lend 
their counsel or their assistance to its success. Go 
then, brave soldiers, and secure to yourselves fume 
throughout the world ; dismiss all fear of death from 
your minds; for the sufferings of this world are not 
meet to be compared with the future glory which shall 
be revealed to us. Such are our commands to you 
who are present; such our instructions to he delivered 
to the absent; und we fix tbe spring next earning as 
the term for yottr operations to commence. God will 
accompany you on your march, and the season of the 
year he propitious both by abundance of fruits and by 
the scpuuty of the elements. Those who shall ilie, 
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will sit down in the heavenly grest-chamber, and those 
who gurrim will set- their eyes on the Lord’s sepulchre. 
Happy are they who are called to this expedition, t 3 mt 
they may see the holy places in which our Lord con¬ 
versed with loan, and where, to save them, he was 
Lorn, crucified, died, was buried, and rose a^sdn /' 1 

The first enterprisej headed by Peter the Hermit in 
person, came to an end as ridiculous as the character 
of the troops ho led would naturally lead one to expect. 
Drafted otf, without discrimination, from the lowest 
ranks of society, without discipline, and without any 
motive save the hope of pillage, this “nu*gT$d regi¬ 
ment 1 '' committed such enormities during their march 
through 11 urinary and Thrace, that they were soon cut 
to pieces., No other result could hare been expected 
from the idle rabble of a set of unprincipled fanatics, 
headed by a mao whose enthusiasm was nq guarantee 
for his capability to command. 

But the Crusades, fortunately for the small amount 
of real credit they deserve, were not left long to such 
conduct. A well organized force of 80 , 000 , horse and 
foot, were enlisted under the command of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Duke of Lorraine, and hig brother Baldwin, 
and various other detachments, equally well headed, 
continued to reinforce the expedition, 

Jt is probable that few persons at the present day 
feel much sympathy in the motives which led to the 
Crusades, or in the undertaking itself. But whatever 
views may be entertained ns to the policy of the 
attempt, whatever doubts may fairly exist as to the 
sincerity of same of its promoters—one character must 
stand forth on the page of history. Deeply associated 
with the tender chivalry of Tasso, blending: all the 
prowess of the Lardy chieftain of early history with 
tfas not un pleasing marvels of ancient legend, Godfrey 

1 Edgar (la Wendortr, i, p 377 , sq. 1 could sat TtsUt i«c- 

Scribin.|3[ cilia carious ?pE , cicn?n of papal CMM.rr.iry, in which, how- 
eTfi’. th i? reader yib prubnbfy discover lujce ut distorts than of 
nlnqyanro 
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de Bouiilou must ever live in our recollection, and must 
ever be remembered as tiie hero and the Christian. 

This “■hrilliunt mirror of CL ristiim nobility, in which, 
as in a splendid ceiling the Bistro of eyerv virtue was 
reflected," 1 * 3 joined gigantic bodily strength and heroic 
prowess with a humane and pious disposition, in which 
practical humility shone without ostentation. Vigorous 
in pursuing an advantage, wary in securing his awn 
forces, and merdfid in his treatment of the vjmquisbedj 
Godfrey found himself in victorious pag^skm of Jem- 
sslcm, 4 und the uimuimotio voice of the combined forces 
declared him King. But although he received the 
regal dignity thus conferredi, he declined the symbol of 
royalty, declaring - that “ it were too great ajTOguncc 
for him to be crowned for glory, in that city, in which 
God hail been crowned in mockery." 1 But be was 
not destined to enjoy his honours long. An herculean 
frame was no defence against the weir and tear of 
bard service, or the baleful effects of a climate so 
different from Lis own, and he died calmlv in Iris Led 
the next year, surrounded by weeping iriendi, and 
leaving a reputation tarnished ait It few of the vices 
which are ever wont to sully the winie of conqueror. 

So qimintly diuracteristie is the panegyric given of 
Godfrey nnu his conlvdcnite TaucreJ, hy Wiliam of 
Malmesbury, 4 that, in justice to our own interesting 
old historian, I must crave the render 1 # utteniion 
to it:— 

“ Godfrey and Tnncred alone remained; prince?, 
truly iiohle, and to whose glory, posterity, if it judge 
rightly, never cun set limits: men who, from the 
intense cold of Europe, plunged into the insupportable 
heat of the East: prodigal of their own lives, 30 that 

1 tVillirua of M altru’-siniTT, I'k, iv. vh. 2 t p. «L fill,-*. 

1 Joni’; iltjxi was lLilian ,Tu;Ij J&, 10311, &1W & brisk sk^r of 
fort* hIiva. 

3 Wiiiirufl E>f ST nlracdnxrr, ifci4, k- ■SO'.V 

4 t’. 391, ftq. Tbi» lii-torimi U araufiiRg in tbti miur^liaua 

suotd^U-a he details ot Godfre^e JWOVe&S,. 
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they could succour suffering Christianity. Who, be¬ 
sides the fears of barbarous incursions, in constant 
apprehension from the unwholesomeness of an unknown 
climate, despised the security of rest and of health in 
their own country; and although very few' in number, 
kept in subjection so many hostile cities bv their repu¬ 
tation and prowess. They were memorable patterns, 
too, of trust in God, not hesitating to remain in that 
climate, where they might either suffer from pestilential 
air or be slain by the rage of the Saracens. Let the 
celebration of the poets then give way, nor let ancient 
fiction extol her earliest heroes. No age hath pro¬ 
duced aught comparable to the fame of these men. 
For, if the ancients had any merit, it vanished after 
death with the smoke of their funeral pile; because it 
had been spent rather on the vapour of earthly reputa¬ 
tion than in the acquisition of substantial good. But 
the utility of these men’s valour will be felt, and its 
dignity acknowledged, as long as the world shall con¬ 
tinue to revolve, or pure Christianity to flourish. What 
shall I say of the good order and forbearance of the 
whole army ? There was no gluttony; no licentious¬ 
ness, which was not directly corrected Tiy the authority 
of the commanders, or the preaching of the bishops. 
There was no wish to plunder os they passed through 
the territories of the Christians; no controversy amon£ 
themselves, which was not easily settled by the exami¬ 
nation of mediators.” 

To return from this digression. In a.d. 1187 the 
Christians lost possession of Jerusalem, and the Cross 
was prostrated beneath the Crescent under the victorious 
Soladin. Richard the First proved unsuccessful in bis 
attempts to wrest the holy city from the hands of tho 
infidels, 8aM»n having strengthened it with additional 
fortifications. Few events of importance occurred 
afterwards, beyond the occasional destruction or re¬ 
building of the city walls (according to the policy of 
its respective Mabommedan masters); and although 
mount Zion now boasts a Christian church capable of 
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bolding 500 persons, olthough a bishopriek has been 
established by the Prussian government aud our own, 
Jerusalem is to this day in the bands of the U o- 
faitliM. 

Before presenting my renders with the descriptions 
fnrnisljed oy different- bye-witnesses, I must observe 
that it is almost impossible to id-.-ntifv the localities 
which the Christian will be most interested in hading; 
nor will my limits allow me to enter into n detail of 
the controversies to which these disputes have given 
rise, 1 The obvious varieties of architecture, the de- 
predion or elevation of sites, and the tilling up of 
portions of the volleys, present an amount of topogra¬ 
phical di Scullies scarcely equalled by any other in¬ 
stance. Richardson s has eloquently described the dijK- 
end ties and the interest attendant on «ucli an investiga¬ 
tion;— * 

t( It is a tantalizing circamatance for the traveller 
who wishes to recognise in his walks the site ot par¬ 
ticular buildings., or the scenes of memorable events, 
that the greater part of the objects mentioned in the 
description, loth of the inspired and Jewish histo¬ 
rian, are entirely rased from their foundation, with¬ 
out leaving a single truce or name behind to point 
out where they stood. Not an ancient tower, or gate, 
or wall, or hardly oven a stone remains. The founda¬ 
tions are not ottly broken up, but every fragment of 
winch they were composed is swept, away, and the 
spectator looks upon the bare rock, with hardly a 
sprinkling of earth to point out her gardens of plea¬ 
sure, or groves of idolatrous devotion, A few gardens 
still remain on the sloping base of mount Kioti, watered 
from the pool of Siloam : the guldens of Getkscmano 
are still in a sort of turned cultivation; the fences are 
broken down and the olive trees decaying, as if the: 

* yriB]anl5 L a H Holy Csty** is n work fif much tradition antf 
jwlgmcBt, ulih"i]"h its RCDernl tcnclL-UCJ nut er points aut Uis 
diffltultiesv tL.m guttles llio iLtpufcd qn^tjoDL 

5 TratrT*, ii. 2&L, qaoL^l hj Kitv. 
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hand which dressed nnd fed them were withdrawn. The 
mount of Olives still retains a languishing- verdure, and 
nourishes a few of those trees from which it derives 
its name; but all round about Jerusalem the general 
aspect is blighted and barren: the grass is withered, 
the bare rock looks through the scanty sward, and the 
grain itself, like the starving progeny of famine, seems 
m doubt whether to come to maturity, or die in the ear. 
Jerusalem has heard the voice of David and Solomon, 
of prophets and apostles; and He who spake as a man 
never spake, has taught in her synagogues and in her 
streets. Before her legislators, her poets, and her apos¬ 
tles, those of all other countries become dumb, and cast 
down their crowns, as unworthy to stand in their pre¬ 
sence. Once she was very rich in every blessing, victo¬ 
rious over all her enemies, and resting in peace w'ith 
every man sitting under his own vine nnd under bis 
own fig-tree, with none to disturb or make him afraid. 
Jerusalem was the brightest of all the cities of the East, 
and fortified above all other towns; so strong, that the 
Homan conqueror thereof, and the master of the 
whole world besides, exclaimed, on entering the city of 
David, and looking np at the towers which the Jews 
bad abandoned, * Surelv we have had God for our 
assistance in the war: for what could human hands or 
human machines do against these towers? It is no 
other than God who has expelled the Jews from their 
fortifications.’ It is impossible for the Christian travel¬ 
ler to look upon Jerusalem with the same feelings with 
which he would set himself to contemplate the ruins of 
Thebes, or Athens, or of Rome, or of onv other city 
which the world ever saw. There is in all the doings 
of the Jews, their virtues and their vices, their wisdom 
and their folly, a height and a depth, a breadth and a 
length, that angels cannot fathom. Their whole his¬ 
tory is a history of miracles; the precepts of their 
sacred book are* the most profound, and the host 
adapted to even' stution in winch man can be placed: 
they moderate bim in prosperity, sustain him in ud- 
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versity, guide him in health, console him in sickness, 
support nim in the close of life, travel on with him 
through death, live with him throughout endless ages 
of eternity, and Jerusalem lends its name to the eter¬ 
nal mansions of the blessed in heaven, which man is 
admitted to enjoy through the atonement of Christ 
Jesus, who was bom of a descendant of Judah.” 

Equally painful is the picture of gloomy uncertainty 
portrayed by Lord Castlereagh:— 

“ We were shewn the place to which the Jews re¬ 
pair to mourn 1 over their departed glories, and the fate 
of their glorious temple. To the west of the mosque 
of Omar a range of huge stones forms the base of and 
supports the more modern walls, which bears good evi¬ 
dence, by it3 appearance, of dating from the earliest 
ages, and of having escaped the general destruction 
which so often visited the city. This portion has re¬ 
mained amid the convulsions of centimes almost unim¬ 
paired, except in its outward appearance. There is a 
peculiar cutting or frame work, round the edge, which 
is remarkable for its execution and finish. 

u Similar marks are found upon masonry near He¬ 
bron, which are supposed to belong to the same period. 
To this spot, on Friday, the Jews repair, and sitting on 
the ruins, read the proud yet sorrowful history of their 
race, and pray for its restitution to its ancient splen¬ 
dour. One comer is considered particularly sacred, as 
being nearest to the spot occupied bv the Holy of 
Holies. Hero they succeed each other in prayer. 
Women and men loss the ruined walls of the temple, 
and worship the God whose Son they rejected, and 
whose warnings and prophecies they despised. 

“ How fearfully does this general destruction fulfil 
all that has been foretold. Jerusalem—at leust all that 
was sacred and hallowed about her—is indeed a heap of 
stones. Nothing can he safely pronounced to be iden¬ 
tical with her nalmy days, except these or similar 
ruins, and the absolute uncertainty which hangs over 
* The origin of this custom has already been mentioned. 
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her desolation, shews that the inscrutable wavs of God 
are accomplished, not only in the spirit, but in the let¬ 
ter of His word.” * 

Some idea of the general surrounding scenery will 
form an interesting introduction to the too modem city 
that now bears the name of Jerusalem. 

“ We rested ourselves,” continues Castlereagh,* “ in 
the convent* garden, lying under a huge fig-tree, watch¬ 
ing the last rays of the sun, surrounding, as with a 
glory, the top oi the Mount of Olives, but in vain endea¬ 
vouring to pierce the dark vapours rising from the sites 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. The garden was, ns usual, 
half wild, but the orange and pomegranate, some very 
sweet geranium, and some carnations, made amends 
for the dilapidations of the walls, and the rotten state 
of the paling. Indeed, the very want of order makes 
these places more picturesque than the trim parterres 
of our own country. Here there is a freedom of na¬ 
ture unchecked in its exuberance of blossom and foliage. 
Xo pruning-knife is allowed to control her luxuriance, 
and she makes amends for man’s carelessness and indo¬ 
lent neglect.” 

More detailed and complete, but no less spirited, is 
the following picture of Jerusalem, as seen from the 
Mount of Olives, by Buckingham :— 

“ Reposing beneath the shade of an olive-tree, upon 
the brow of this hill (the Mount of Olives), we enjoyed 
from hence a fine prospect of Jerusalem on the op¬ 
posite one. This city occupies an irregular square, of 
about two miles and a half in circumference. Its 
•shortest apparent side is that which faces the east, and 
in tliis is the supposed gate of the ancient temple, now 
closed up, and the small projecting stone on which 
Mohammed is to sit, when the world is to be assembled 
to judgment in the vale below. The southern side is 
exceedingly irregular, taking quite a zig-zag direction; 

1 Diary of a Joumty, &c. ii. p. 121, sq. * T. 120. 

a i. e. the Armenian Content of St. James, trhero Lord 
Casllereagb'a party staid* 
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the south-west extreme being" terminated by the mosque 
built over the supposed sepulclire of David, on the 
summit of Mount oion. Tnc form and exact direction 
of the western and southern walls, are not distinctly 
seen from hence; but ev ery part of this appears to lie 
a modem work, and executed at the same time. The 
walls are flunked at irregular distances by square 
towers, and have battlements running- all around on 
their summits, with loopholes for arrows or musketir, 
close to the top. live walls appear to be about fifty 
feet in height, but are not surrounded by a ditch. 
The northern wall runs over slightly declining "round ; 
the eastern wall runs straight along the brow ot Mount 
Moriah, with the deep valley of Jehoshapliat below; 
the southern wull runs over the summit of the hill 
assumed as Mount Sion, with the vale of the Ilinnom 
at its feet; and the western wall runs along on more 
level ground, oe:ir the summit of the high and stony 
.mountains over which we had first approached the town. 
As the city is thus seated on the brow of one large 
hill, divided by name into several smaller hills, ami tEe 
whole of these slope gently down towards the east, 
this view, from the Mount of Olives, a position of 
greater height than that on which the highest part of the 
city stands, commands nearly the whole of it at once. 

“ On the north, it is bounded by a level and ap¬ 
parently fertile space, now covered with olive-trees, 
particularly near the north-east angle. On the south, 
the steep side of Mount Sion, and the Talley of Hin- 
Dom. l>oth shew patches of cultivation, and little garden 
enclosures. On the west, the sterile summits of the 
hills there, barely lift their outlines above the dwell¬ 
ings. And on the east, the deep valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, now nt our feet, has some partial spots relieved 
by trees, though as forbidding in its general aspect as 
the rale of death could ever be desired to be by those 
who have chosen it for the place of their interment. 

“ "Within the walls of the city are seen crowded 
dwellings, remarkable in no respect except being 
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terraced by flat roofs, and generally built of stone. 
On the south, are some gardens ana vineyards, with 
the lonof red mosque of Al Sukhora, having two tiers 
of win*lows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at one 
end, and the masque of Sion and the sepulchre of 
David in the same quarter. On the west, is seen the 
high, square castle, and paluce of the same monarch, 
near the Bethlehem gate. In the centre, rise the two 
cupolas of unequal form and size; the one blue, and 
the other white, covering the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Around, in different directions, are seen 
the minarets of eight or ten mosque*, amid an assem¬ 
blage of about two thousand dwellings; and on the 
east, is seated the great mosque of Al Hamm, or, as 
called by Christian*, the mosque of Solomon, from 
being supposed, with that of Al Sukharn near it, to 
occupy the site of the ancient temple of that splendid 
and luxurious king.” i 

“ The Christian pilgrim, approaching Jerusalem for 
the first time, will probably be disappointed to find 
that his emotions, on the first sight of a city associated 
in his mind from his earliest infancy with all that is 
mast sacred, are so much less intense than he antici- 

g ated, and that he can look on Mount Olivet and Mount 
ion with feelings, certainly not of indifference, but of 
much less painful interest than be imagined possible, 
when he thought on them at a distance. The truth is, 
the events transacted here are so great in every view, 
that the mind cannot at once grasp them; but is, as it 
were, stupified by the effort; it takes time to realize 
the truth, that this is the home of Scripture history— 
the cradle of the Christian Church. But the feeling of 
attachment to the Holy City, and its sacred localities, 
will soon be formed, and will be deepened by time, to 
a calm satisfaction, a peaceful resting in it as tin* home 
of one’s affections, which no other spot on earth can 
impart. For there is a halo about Jerusalem, an at¬ 
mosphere which one drinks in, not only an the moun- 
1 Travels in Palestine, p. 203, sqq. 
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tains around, but even amid its crumbling 1 rains, which 
bus fui untold charm. 

' ,f Journeying; from tke west, the traveller will coma 
in sight qf the city about a mile from the gates: where 
it presents its least imposing aspect — nun-ply a dull Jirte 
of wall, with tliq Mount of Olives rising* above. If# 
will, perltapa, have read of the desolate appearance of 
the neighbtHnhood of the city ; it is sometimes suitl to 
resemble a dtv of t lie dead. Travellers who have so 
written, must have been singularly unfortunate in tha 
time qf the year j nothing can wed be imagined more 
lively than the scene without the Jatfn Gate, If is 
then that the inhabitants, of whatever nation and 
whatever faith, walk out i to drink the air/ a* they 
express it \ and the various companies may be seen 
sauntering about, or reclining ort the ground. The 
appearance of the female*, indeed, is somewhat spec¬ 
tral, far a white sheet thrown loosely over their 
handsome dresses, anti their yellow boots, is nil that 
is distinguishable ; but t ]j i ■ merry hiugb may be beard 
among them, and, with tha music q£ their - tinkling 
ornaments/ would serve to convince the stranger that 
they were veritable daughters of Eve, Fie will see 
little oi the desolation of Jerusalem here : but let him 
enter the gates, and the delusion which it* compact 
and well-built walls, and the api^irsmce of it* inhabi¬ 
tant*, may have produced, will be quickly dispelled. 

u He no sooner enters the city than desolation stares 
him in the face. The citadel on his right hand, which 
shewed fair from a distance, is a rum and patchwork — 
a Human tower, with mediaeval addition* and Turkish 
debasement*, erected on a tnaasva foundation of Jewish 
architecture. On hi* left be will have an open space 
covered with ruins ; and as he passes through rhe 
streets he wifi find scarcely a bottle that is not a ruin, 
and in some ports huge hulks of massive wrecks; us, 
for qjample, the Hospital of the Knight* of St, John, 
and the so-called Palace of I [plena. But, indeed, this 
may be said of almost any eastern city. It is the 
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peculiar province of the Turks to hy waste wjiat 
other ages have built up. But let him examine inure 
cloaeiv: he wi]| fend tracer of former greatness, und 
even grandeur, here und there, handsome Soracenie 
fountains, now dry; some low tracer of gothic archi¬ 
tecture, more of liomitn, nnd here and there fragments 
of u Greek cornice or capital;, lying neglected on the 
side of (he street) or built into modern ha re is, without 
any regard to their proper position ; and shafts of 
columns of costly marbles jutting out from the walls 
In various ports, all attesting its greatness. Or let 
him repair to any spot near the walls, when: oxcava- 
ttons may perchance bo carrying on for the erection 
of a new building; aud he will see, many feet below 
the present surface of the ground, massive atones tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and rubble to the depth 
of forty feet on the summit of the hills, end of untold 
depth in the valleys beneath; and he will easily believe 
that he is in the oldest city in the world) which has 
undergone more vicissitudes than any oilier in the 
nn nabt of history.” 1 


1 Williams's Holy City, ir, ch. vi- [». 5$fl» sqq. In teferuttC® 
to ths hupt size of the blocks of alone foami ip Ua*= min* 
below the i iry wdl ami other foundations, r>i ■_- follow lug passago 
of Dt. Roktaeoa is important 

“■ Ahu-imi ho* already tieeu made to the iimprasc si/e of Uie 
ttoncs which compose, in part, the external; w ails of tho en- 
dofutre of the iruwgtlie. The upper part of tlutf-c wadis is 
otsTfiou^lv of m otk'rri origin * hut to sho most casual observer 
it cannot he less obvious,' that thcsu huge blocks, whkh appear 
only hi portions of Urn lower part, arc to 'bo referred to Wi 
curlier dsilu. The appearance of the walk in almost every part 
seems to indicate that they h flW been built upon an c:e nt f:<nn- 
ijatirtns, a-, if mi ancient, mid far niora masafO wall h ml bftSO < 
thrown down, and in later times u nowodB erected on its ra m arm . 
lienee tho lino between those lower antique paTtioiW and tho 
lawlcn one* above them is very irregular, though j| is also vary 
distinct, Tlie former, in some putt** aru much higher lima iu 
others; and occasionally thft breach fa in them are tilled out 
with later patchwork. Sometimes, too, the whole wall Is 
modern. It is not, however, the great Etra of ihes* stones 
■lone, which arrests the attention o( tho beholder, but tba 
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I shall not enter njwn thfi disputed quatian relative 
to the sites of mrtacnlar building* traditioniEr con- 
itdcted with our Lord s doings and' sufferings o n PftrtL 
It is perhaps Hftkiad, certirujy profitless, t 0 seek to 

u[H.n tl« yearnings of pious simlsto 
some rel.c of tlwir Sedee,net's memorv, while 
our l Emits prevent tie least nppiwteh to a £ jr et;ite _ 
went of contending opinions, ttefow, hovemr, return- 
mg - to a. subject inoro closely connected with tha 
purpehte of this volume* namely, the present political 
t^niJjrjon aad probnlde prosjiects r>f the Jews, a notice 
ct one op two at the moat iatereidii^ localities will be 
expected 

tt eburch., or rdthcr coll action of church e?, of the 
Jli ly Semdchm, Li* received eitendve etamimitiou 
both arclattfctiiral and historical, Ironi the Eev. R 

ffinniier m which they OH hewn give* them also a pwnlifU* 
f**™ c ! er In common parinnee, they uro eaM to bo levelled - 
whsch here means, that, after the whole fi» B hoa been ht-tn and 

^Wf^nin^Tr Sk *** * cut Jut™ a 

^ . u , ’ ] ' ,1TC f ? van ^ 0 Ms* ^ tbe h nrf«^. U'h : r XSa 

kielied stuaes lira laid up in a wall, the f,| Cl3 of ft nf wntini* 
etliibity bne-s or grooves funned bv these dnifetni R t 

their junction, murking tu®r,- <Ieh tin.-c tv the elevation of 
dti^rent ^nr&oa, *i well a* [he, Iencth of the Ninon of which 
ihL^ are OMPpoaed, The fata of rW wall l ia5 tit- n the appear- 
™e.tOi nimp panels* I lie ^roiilltT font's in other Nirlvd oflh& 
ItV '"' ]J,1 1 1 ia ^ manner? except that in 
2S? ,? * !S fewel or Strip along the edge iTcm smooth* 

ht wn ’t merely broken off or rough 

htvra. In the npjwr parts of die wad, which tire obviously (La 

2*5 2“. ■ton* aft} hie all, and are not levelled* At 

c flniL view of tEtoso walls, I was led to ibo pefttuasion that 
the lower portion had Mongfd to die ancient temple- and 
T1> ' lt ^cn-fd to strengthen dib {Wtm'etiaa* 
Ibe oftha atones, and the botaro^cTiooTi.'f ehancter of the 
wvdk, ronkr II a matter beyond all donbt, that Lite form, r w ,~ 
^I?r iiUil m Ihoir piW4«nt pfewes bj the Mahometans" and the 
PKtfliBir iruim tn which they ar* hewn doe* not proper I v Ik-Ioh-w 

ajwiE ei,lior «•» ^iS;; 

iQd^ J, thing fsiwms y> point to * JcwisJ] uriirin and a 

^r er y which we made in the to™ uF ourW^iw 
ft-Joee, ih» hjpodmsfa to an at^lu.o certainty," 
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’Wiih's 1 who has remarked, chat, although it has been 
ravaged anil destroyed upon many occasions, yet i; tho 
destruction of u complc* mass of building, Lite the one 
in question, w by no means cosy t m>r k it ever effected 
1, a hostile force, .to as to oMitemte the foundations, 
for the 3 ‘uljjs of die vaults and walk nece?3wrily protect 
the lower port of the building*. . .... Hence, the 
original plan of the buildings can never he lost under 
such circumstances, although it may he deported from 
during the rebuilding - .” 

w The church, in its general plan, may be described 
as a Romanesque cruciform structure, haying a circular 
nave to the west, a north and smith transept, and a 
short eastern limb or choir terminated by an apne. 
An aisle runs round the circular nave on three of its 
sides. Also, there is an aisle ut the end of each 
transept, and on the east and west sides of each 
transept j and an aisle passes round the apse, and has 
chapek radiating from it in the usual manner. Pro¬ 
jecting from the east end, hut lying to the sou'll of 
the central line of the cdihcc, is a chapel, termed the 
chapel of St. Helena. Tho eastern aisle of t he south 
transept is occupied by chapels in two Hours, the upper 
floor haring the chapel of the Crucifixion. The prin¬ 
cipal, and at present the only, entrance to the church 
ia at the south point of tills southern transept, More- 
oyer, the triforiuni of the church k an entire fimir, 
extending over tho whole of the side aisles j and was, 
on its first completion, accessible from one end to the 
other, and, indeed, ull round the church ; but was 
abeaqiieimy obstructed by party wads, erected for 
the accommodation of Rime of the various #ect? who 
have divided the church amongst them. The circular 
nave nr rotunda was wholly erected with circular 
arches, but the esistcrn part of the church with pointed 
arches; having, however, retrod arches in the windows, 
according to the usual practice at. the curly period, of 
the pointed style,”* 

* I ii Williams, ii p, 13V, -s^q. 


* llniL p. 1153. 
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So muck for the general idea of the structure. Tlia 
following sketch, ty Castlereagh, is highly charac¬ 
teristic of the preseat condition of the interior, and its 
associations > 

u The entrance is highly picturesque, hut the in¬ 
terior at first disa pointed us. Thu sepulchre stands 
under a dome, the arches of which are dilapidated , 
and the ornaments fading and decayed. The sepulchre 
is marble, rose willing a vast sarcophagus, of a pale 
red colour. It rises from the floor nearly forty feet. 
Immediately ophite is the entrance to the "Greek 
church, with its high altar, covered with gilding and 
most gorgeous omamoatsj on either side extend the 
aisles. The sepulchre stands alone under the dome, 
which would appear Like a vestibule to the other 
churches attached to it, 

“The Latin church is in another division of the 
building, as is the ArEijenian. Dut here it would 
nmwfir the Greeks are masters, and the richness of 
tfieir cm hellish merits places everything else in the shade. 
There is little difference in the so-called Holy Sepulchre 
as to its interior, from others we have seen. It con¬ 
tains an altar of marble, supposed to cover the stone 
oi the tomb, a bad picture, and a profusion of orna¬ 
ments, 

l walked round the church, and visited the spots 
reputed sacred by the monks, such as the place where 
the holy cross was found, and the portion of the 
grouutl upon which the Saviour s garments were parted 
asunder; and finally ascended a flight of stairs to 
Mount Calvary, which occupies a gallery of t lie church. 
A richly -ornamented chapel, covered with gilded orna¬ 
ments arid lamps, contains a large crucifix, with figures 
of the Virgin and Mary Magdalen on each side, ’ Our 
guide was much more anxious to set forth the riches 
of his own convent, and depreciate the Greek.’;, than 
to call our minds to the sanctity of the spot; and 
pointed cut the burning lumps before the various altars, 
the shreds and patches of old silk or tapestried ha ng- 
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ings in each, saying, ‘This is Greet — this is aura — 
that in Latin/ till I was heartily tired of the whole 
scene.” 1 

This church has long 1 Ven the scene of mimy n sad 
■mockery nuemunfid religion, find of imjiO’iturea for 
which even superstition furnishes but insufficient ujio- 
logy. Among these, that of the holy fire “ has been 
practised for centuries by the highest dignitaries of 
all the Christian communities in Jerusalem, though 
it is now confined to the Greeks and Armenians, 1 
Bernard the WUt, (about a.d, 807) observes :— 

M I miL’t not omit to state, that on Holy Saturday, 
which is the evo of Easter, the office is begun in the 
morning in this: church, and after it is ended the Iiynie 
Eleisrm is chanted, until m angel comes and lights 
the lamps which hang over the aforesaid sepulchre ; 
of which Light the patriarch gives their shares to the 
bishops and to the rest of the people, that each may 
Ilhiromute Ids own house.'' 1 

Two more extracts must complete our notices con- 
tiectid with the Jewish topography, the one claiming 
interest as describing the memorial of Abraham, the 
great founder of that nation's glory. Benjamin of 
Tudela (about a.D- I1G3), describing the modern town 
of Hebron, now situated in the held of Muchpelah, 
proceeds thus; —■ 

» Hens k the large place of worship called Sri 
Abraham, which during the time of the Mohammedans 
was- u synagogue. The Gentiles have erected six 
sepulchres in this place, which they pretend to be 
those of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and Rebecca, 
and of Jacob and Leah; the pilgrims are told that 
they are the sepulchres of the tat here, and money is 
extorted from them. But if any Jew come, who gives 
nit additional fee to the keeper (d the csivh, an iron 
door is opened, which dates from the time of our fore¬ 
fathers who rest in peace, and with a burning caudle 

1 & f, r 1ST, 3 Williams,. iL p. &33. 

* E&rlj Travels, in Palestine, pu 2 T, tthere see Wright’s note. 
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in his hands, the visitor descends into a first cam 
™ fi “ , P tv> tamerees a second in the same srir/ 
at Ift roadies a third, which contains she sepul- 
t™ of Mn&v* l **w, and Jbeobw and of 
VifT 1<cbfl ?3 iir -J one Oppodte the other. 

JUi these vDulchrFd bear inscriptions, the letters beinpr 
engT^vea : tims upon that of Abraham we read ' Tiihq 
,s tLe -'fF'l'-'hre ot our father Abraham, op m whom U 
peiiiw ; and so on that of Isaac and upon ail the other 
eepidchre^ a lump bums in tiia cave and upon the 
sepulchres continually both night and day ■ and you 
tliene see fads filled with the bones of Israelite* : Vtw 
tmto tbs. day it is a custom of the house of Israel to 
hrinj dut her the bones of their relict..* and of rheir 
forefathers ) h and to leave them there. On the confine 
*eld of Macbpelat stands the bona? of our father 
Abraham, who rests in penra ; before which house 
there is a spring and, out of nspest to Abraham, 
nobody is allowed to construct am huildinn» on that.** 1 
Castlerea^Vs description of Mount Zion forms a 

Jenralmn-— C ° nL ' ' L ' ?IC3n ta [iart of Clir sketch of 

+ ' ^othinrr can nspaac the beauty of this prospect * 
vet r us it is gazed upon, a sense of desolation oppress^’ 
the mind, recalling at every moment, the contrast of 

Z . ™ m . liE>r Pataj days, with her present 

state. Ihe bills above and around her were probably 
covcrffd by the blooming' fig-tree, and rich with die 
spreaihi^ tendrils of the vine. The recks, now barren 
ani] bJLLsrcdj were theo, perhaps, shaded by thick 
^ T1JTfl ^^ adorned with terraces and gardens. ~ Pe; l£re 
w:j* within her walls, and pkntaoamess in her nfi&ces. 
l>oiv they are alike prefixed bv the insolent Muho- 
metan and the rapacious Bedouin, and desecrated by 
j!,' cre ^ds ; whether Greek, Latin, or Armenian. The 
waits, within and without, are covered with slmmo ■ 
not even one solitary on«s ns yet glitters among he? 
pinnacles. The crescent alone, b haughty derision, 

1 Kfcrtv Travels, ic. i, p. 8tf, Q<1 , 
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raises it? Lorn? to the sky, over that land where our 
Saviour Kiwi,taught, and died ; where Judah flourished, 
sinned, smd was citst- down, Hare, at this hour, rival 
nmnfters of vniipag ?<?£% promulgate their doctrines 
wen upon the holiest ground, with frantic violence and 
infuriate jealousy, in the laud favoured hy the actual 
presence of the Almighty, and pointed out ns the scene 
of the great ixmsumiimtLoii of nil things, when He shall 
anther all nations nnrl brittg them down into the valley 
of decision ,” 1 

And now cornea the question, frauglit wirh so much 
matter fur solemn contemplation, with smifitio that 
faith ilnd hope alone cllh withstand, and with difficulties 
to which no human sagacity cfln discern an end. ^Vi 11 
•Terosuifto ever again Income n favoured spot? WiH 
the efforts of the infidel, curbed hy the progress of 
good feeling and useful enlightenment, nut hy the 
sword wielded by iknaticwm, leave the “city of peace” 
to her own proper inhabitants and will the sunshine of 
Christian truth play along her turrets, and lighten up 
the h*'arts of Israel's lost eheepf Have we reasons for 
such an bojie ? If so, what are these reasons, and from 
v. hat principles of the human heart, from what practical 
evidences or historical experience are they derived ? 

God never forsakes hifl creatures, and this is a grand 
fact which mankind an? wont to confess in spice of 
themselves, Even though Jerusalem lies under the 
aelf-tlnprecated curse with which their children were 
attainted by the awfid transgression of their parents, 
the words of prophecy hid the Jews look forward to 
hotter tiuief> when God shall again “ lead captivity 
captive .' 3 and firing hack his stray flheep to the fold in 
which one Shepherd shall unite thorn with all the mul- 

1 lir i», 1137, dew;rihtn 5 tha rieirq in the nei^jktimn-hixkl of the 
Valley of Jebwihapbii. H e farther reni arks that u it is (.tie ir*- 
ifitum Atnnng the 11 ahonieliins that their prophet is lo jmi "0 
thv trorlij on this spot, silting upnn a rock in the 'ipoee riow 
occuiijijil by the Musqiu of Qtaiir,’in ttiicarJimce with tku 
clarftUua of juiqliiI ^mpliacyi 
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titude of the nations of the earth. For does not fhtj 
Almighty say : K whenever thou slinlt return unto tho 
Lord our Gotl f thou and thy children, and sh*H obey 
hi> voice with all thine hrdrt, and with jiIJ thy soul ■ 
then the Lord thy Clod will turn thy captivity, and 
have coni passion upon thee, aud will return and gather 
thee from all the nations whither he hath scattered 
thee. If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost 
parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God 
gather thee : arid he will bring thee into the Innd 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it- 
and he will do thee uood, and multiply thee above thy 
fathers"! 

The gracious promises of this prophecy, &o often 
reiterated in other terms, 5, derive an ndditiomil force 
from the Used belief entertained by the Jews them- 
solves j— 

** Nowhere, 1 " says Buchanan, who had peen them in 
the most distant regions, — “ nowhere do they despair 
of returning to their country, and beholding their pro¬ 
mised Ttfessiflln” Amt again; “ 1 have Imd niunv 
interesting conferences with the Jews, on the edbjcvt 
of their present state; imd have been much struck 

1 On tliis pOKsage, Dr an Graves (whoso kindly arid jilsL view 
or Hi e ccwdiu i ■» of the Jews in mode m times, remL-rs, him an 
important mlhodty OD the mbject) observes,— w In this predic¬ 
tion wo perceive the cleans t deeliWUtiQn Hint lha h&use of 
Israel, is never to bo excluded from tha peculiar protection of 
Providence, m-vor (ttSTixtblj to Mat the privileges secured 
to them in the original covenant with their great Ancestor, hut 
is Hj be tor ever prcserv.-d n distinct ju-npl*, mal that, however 
itL'Iieried, whenever they r>l,txn»d to their God, they would 
I'eriainly be restored to las favour, and, ns a nallon, zv-evtaiN 
Imbed in their eonntry. Amt it is not, obscurely intimated that 
a period would come, when such 1 tt^rdtion from, a whit 
spread dispersion wcutld tike place, attended with a general 
conversion to sincere and rind refigiom and a consequent t-n- 
joyment of natioual prosperity fkr exceeding, both in degree and 
duration, any they hud ever before crpcritUMil"- — On l]iu Pen. 
Inttuic-h, p. J 2-L r 

1 Graves fL cj ivnapartw Is, jG. 1(J-1G fsev his noU, p, 
l*’ B-1Q; ttliii. litriiS; Lit. T-1 1 i Hosilii-ij sq r &e L 
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with two circumstances, their constant reference to tlie 
desolation of Jerusalem, and their confident hope that 
it will ho one day rebuilt. The desolation of the Holy 
City is ever present in the minds of tbe Jews, when the 
subject is concerning themselves as a nation ; lor, though 
without n. king 1 and without a country, they constantly 
speak of the unity of their nation. Distance of time 
and place seems to have no effect in obliterating - the 
remembrance of the desolation* I often thought of 
the verso in the Psalms, *If I forget thee, 0 Jeru¬ 
salem, let my rig]it hand forgot her cunning/ They 
speak of Palestine as being close at hand, and easily 
accessible. It is become im ordinance of the Rftbhins 
in some places, that, when a man builds u new bouse, 
he shall leave a small part of it unfinished, as an 
emblem of ruin, and write ott it these words, * Zecher 
LacborchanJ he ,, i an memory of tbe desolation/ 1 
If or is this feeling the only confirmation of a belief 
that brighter days are yet in store for this outcast and 
persecuted race/ The permanency of tbe existence of 
this nation during tribulations which have annihilated 
whole kingdom* in on infinitely shorter space of time, 
is an eloquent evidence, little short of absolute demon¬ 
stration, that the Jews have been preserved bj tha 
finger of God unto a season of fittorehopefulness :—- 
fi We have beheld,” says U sunn go, “ tbe greatest 
prodiLrv, in tbe pi>-i-rvation of the Jewish nation in 
despite of all the calamities it has; sustained for I70D 
years; we here see ft church, which has been bated 
und persecuted for 1700 years, still subsisting and nu¬ 
merous ; kings have often employed the severity of 
edicts, und the hands of tbe executioner, to destroy it ; 
tin.? seditious, multitude has perpetrated MftsacfM and 
persecutions infinitely more tragical than the prince* ; 
both kings and people, heathens. (..'Lrisrians, and Ma¬ 
hometans, however opposite in other points, have united 
in the design of ruffling this nation, and have not 
effceted it, ” TK& bosh of Moses, surrounded by flames, 
1 Christian Itcwurchoa, p. 31 "2 h 'inerted tijr Graves, 
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has always burned without consuming. Dispersed 
through all parts of the civilized world; dliven from 


or persecuted wherever they have appeared, they hnve 
from age to age endured misery ami persecution, and 
waded through torrent* of their own blood; yet they 
still exist, in spite of the disgrace, and hatred, and suf¬ 
fering, which attend them; while there remains nothing 
of the greatest monarchies antecedent to the era of 
their destruction but the name.”- 1 

No less characteristic and convincing is the earnest 
language of a modern Jew on this subject Dean 
Graves, whose moderate and judicious remarks on the 
present subject have formed the basis of our own. gives 
the following extract from a tract cited in the trunsao 
tions of the Sanhedrim assembled at Paris by order of 
Buomipurte :*— 

“Tbo author,” says Graves, “ after describing, in 
all the patlios of eloquence, the sufferings of his nation, 
by persecution, extortion, calumny, the pious rage of 
the crusaders, the general fury of prejudice and intole¬ 
rance ; after declaring, that it seems as if they were 
allowed to survive the destruction of their country, only 
to see the most odious imputations laid to their charge; 
tc stand as the constant object of the grossest and most 
shocking injustice, as a mark for the insulting finger of 
scorn, as a sport to the most inveterate hatred : he 
ask*, ‘What is our guilt? Is it that gene runs con¬ 
stancy which we have manifested in defending the laws 
of our fathers? But this constancy ought to have 
entitled us to the admiration of all nations; and it has 
only sharpened ngainst us the daggers of persecution. 
Braving all kinds of torments, the pangs of death, and 
the still more terrible pangs of life, we alone have 
withstood the inqtetuous torrents of time, sweeping 
indiscriminately in its course nations, religions, and 
countries. What is become of those celebrated empires, 

* Book ri. ch. L § l. 

* It i< entitled “ An Appeal to the Justice of Einn and 
Nations." 
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whose very name still excites our admiration, by the 
ideas of splendid greatness attached to them, and whose 
power controlled the whole surface of the known giobe ? 
They are only remembered as monuments of the vanity 
of human greatness. Home and Greece are no more! 
their descendants, mixed with other nations, have lost 
even the traces of their origin ; while a population of a 
few millions of men, so often subjugated, stands the 
test of three thousand years, and the fiery ordeal of 
fifteen centuries of persecution. We still preserve laws, 
which were given us in the first days of the world, in 
the infancy of nature! The last followers of that 
heathen religion which had embraced the universe hove 
disappeared these fifteen centuries, and our temples are 
still standing! We alone have been spared by the 
indiscriminuting hand of time, like a column left stand- 
ing amidst the wreck of worlds, and the ruins of 
nature. The history of our nation connects the present 
times with the first ages of the world, by the testimony 
which it gives of the existence of these early periods: 
it begins at the cradle of mankind, and its remnants 
are likely to be preserved to the day of universal 
destruction.” 

Whether the ban will ever be completely removed 
from tliis glorious, yet sinful and degraded nation, is a 
problem that lies as yet unravelled in the womb of 
time. But the feeling in favour of the Jews is on the 
increase, and recent events seem to declare a conviction 
of the folly of excluding efficient Jews from public 
office, because the tenets of their creed render them 
incapable of taking an oath, which is practically broken 
by half its nominal professors. At the same time, it is 
by charitable teaching, not by ill-judged concessions in 
vital points of Christianity,—it is by exerting the true 
influences of Christianity,’not by reducing her creeds to 
a convenient standard of uncertainty,—that the Jew is 
to be reclaimed to the great human family. The days 
of religious persecution are no more, the dishonoured 
memories of the persecutors defile the page of the his- 

<1 
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torian; but, in the sound mind, they excite nought hut 
sad and half-despairing thoughts touching the future 
lives of those who “ did evil that good might come,** 
who oftentimes rooted up the good com with the tares, 
who sought to do the work of the Almighty with the 
implements of the Devil. 

Commercial enterprise, enthusiastic energy in the 
pursuit of gain, may attaint the name of Jew with an 
oft well-founded charge of avarice; hut, on the other 
hand, a thousand acts of munificent charity, unswayed 
even by the bigotry of heresy, ennoble the prerogative 
of these scattered children of the earth. And how shall 
we brand with insignificance the birth of those, before 
whose God-ennobled aristocracy our own becomes recent 
and conventional? While Herald’s College is poring 
over doubtful heaps of more doubtful papers; whilst 
the pedigree-hunter is seeking for some faint, hair- 
drawn line of connection with some profligate freebooter 
of the middle ages, the Jew points to the Scriptures as 
his genealogical tree, and traces, often with a clearness 
amounting to certainty, 1 his direct lineage from the 
" Father of the Faithful.” 

Let us, with a devout and heartfelt hope that the 
Holy City may eventually become a conspicuous seat 
of the glorification of Him whom it once reviled, con¬ 
clude with the words of the prophet-king :— u Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love 
thee. Peace he within thy w alls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ snkes, 
I will now say, Peace be within thee. Because of the 
house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good.”* 

1 I need scarcely oWrve that the Jewish law, forbidding 
intermarriage with other nations, has born the main cause of 
this. * Pa. exxii. 0, sijq. 
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IIad the sites of the “seven churches” presented, 
either in their remains or their history, equal matter of 
interest, I should have united them together in one 
chapter; but, since the materials for the description of 
some of them are meagre and insufficient, 1 have 
preferred treating separately of a few of the most 
distinguished. 

The origin of Smyrna is replete with the same un¬ 
certainty of tradition that involves the early history of 
other nations in obscurity. Tantalus, the son of Jove, 
whose punishment has given rise to one of our most 
trite proverbial phrases, is the mythical founder of this 
city. The wealth and commercial influence of the 
ancestors of Agamemnon will be noticed when we 
come to speak of Myceme, but their connection with 
Smyrna is too limited and doubtful to require our 
attention here. 

Up to the time of Alexander the Great,* Smyrna, 
which had been destroyed by the Lydians, lay waste 
and desolate; but it was rebuilt, and under the earlier 
Roman emjKirors it was regarded as one of the finest 
cities of Asia. It was at this period, whea it was at 
the height of prosperity—when its inhabitants were 
enjoying the vicious pleasures for which their ill-directed 
industry and enterprise hod furnished the m e a ns —that 
St. John* addressed the Christian Church at Smyrna, 

* Or Antigonu*. according to Strabo. 

* Rev. ii. 8, aqq. From tho epistles attributed to St. Igna¬ 

tius (»d. Smyro. p. *23, sqq., «d. Hefei*), it, however, seems 
probable that the tores* of the DoeeUr, or those who denied 
tho real of Christ, bad gamed some induenco at 

Smyrna. 
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but bis words furnish little clew to the character of the 
Smyroseans as a people. There is, however, great reason 
to believe that, whatever may have been the vices of 
the Smyrnieans, they evinced a ready and receptive 
spirit towards Christianity. 

In a. d. 177, it was destroyed by an earthquake; and 
though Marcus Aurelius rebuilt it on a grander scale 
of splendour than before, it was continually exposed 
to tfie ravages of earthquakes and conflagrations, mid 
gradually declined from its ancient iiniwrtance and 

In considering the magnificence of this city in its 
ancient condition, we have one important difficulty to 
contend with. Convulsions of nature have rent asunder 
the site upon which it stands, and have led to conse¬ 
quent removals, calculated to obliterate it? earlier 
boundaries. Again, although “ few of the Ionian 
churches have furnished more relics of antiquity than 
Smyrna; the convenience of transporting them, with 
the number of investigators, have exhausted the mine; 
it is therefore not at all wonderful that of the porticoes 
and temples the very ruins have vanished; and it is now 
extremely difficult to determine the sites of any of the 
ancient buildings, with the exception of the stadium, 
the theatre, ana the temple of Jupiter Acneus, which 
was within the Acropolis.” 1 

A recent writer on British India, 8 who has visited 
the interesting locality of the seven churches, has de- 
scrilied the present appearance of these early scenes of 
the Gospel progress in a manner happily blending classic 
associations with the more solemn recollections to which 
they must naturally give rise. We cannot do better 
than proceed in his own words:— 

“ The first of the churches to which ray journeying 
led me, and which had been one of the mast important 
of the seven was Smyrna. The peculiar felicity of the 


1 Arnn<VIl, Discoveries in Asia Minor, ii. p. 407. 

^ Mr. Macfariane, “ The Seven Apoealvpuc Churches," p. 9, 
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situation of this place still retains, and seems always 
to have retained, a certain degree of commerce, and 
its natural consequences, population and prosperity. 
But these are merely comparative, and to 
Smyrna she mast be compared with the present de¬ 
populated, wretched condition of the districts that 
surround her, and not to herself or to the cities of 
her neighbourhood at the period preceding the date of 
the awful prediction of her ruin. At the more ancient 
epoch referred to, Smyrna was the admiration of a 
most ingenious people, who possessed the fine art 1 ' in a 
perfection we have still to see equalled; her lott v Acro¬ 
polis bore whole quarries of marble on its prouu brow ; 
temples and stoas, theatres and n library covered the 
bold sides of the hill, facing the clear deep hav, a 
fitting mirror for so much grace and lieauty; her 
crowded but elegant houses descend in gentle parapets 
from the heights of Mount Pagus, and stretched to the 
bunks of the sacred Meles; whilst far l>eyond, an 
avenue of temples nnd tombs, villas ami baths, ex¬ 
tended in the direction of a modem village, called 
Bournibut; in Eshort, ancient description, the glorious 
site of the place as we now see it, and the beauty that 
remains of sculpture and building occasionally dis¬ 
covered, combine to justify the high titles with which 
she was honoured, and to prove that Smyrna was 
indeed ‘the lovely, the down of Ionia, the ornament 
of Asia/ Now, compared to this, what I saw did not 
seem of a character in the teeth ot prophecy. Her 
Acropolis was bare, or only marked by the walls, 
with many a yawning fissure between them; of the 
ancient fortifications, of temples, or other edifices of 
taste or grandeur, were there none; the Turkish houses, 
that seemed sliding down the hill, were mean, filthy, 
and tasteless: and every here and there an open space 
with smoked and blackened walls around it, gave 
evidence of recent conflagration; narrow and dirty 
streets led me to the Moles, the sacred and Homers 
own river, according to Smymasan tradition; and I 
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fouu<l the stream foul and wholly insignificant; the 
' * Due KvoRd merely be traced bv the occasional 

obtrusion of a block of marble, or the'base of a wall, 
which, mditWent to their ancient destination, the 
mdoient lurks used as stepping-stones to mount their 
horses. The only buildings were the Mahometan 
mosques; and the voices ot the Mnerrins from their 
minarets seemed to proclaim the triumph of the cres¬ 
cent over the cross, and to boast of the abasement of 
the church of Christ in one of its high places." The 
Christians, divided by heresies and feuds, were merely 
tolerated on the spot where the church had been all 
triumphant, and the Greek, the Catholic, and the 
Armenian offered an their devotions in narrow temples 
that were fam to hide their diminished heads. It 
required the skill of an antiqunrv to trace the walls of 
the church on the side of Mount Pagus, where Saint 
Pohcarp and others suffered martyrdom. Nobody 
attempted to shew me the site of the original metro¬ 
politan temple, hut every step I took offered’me 
°( destruction and humiliation foretold 
hv the inspired writer. An infidel barbarous nu£ the 
Turks, whose existence was not even known in the days 

rim masters or tyrants of tho fair 

country j and the wealth and prosperity of Smyrna 

H°V/ the ® remained/hail 

passed rnm die hands of foreign trades—some of them 
from countries considered in a state of uniinproreable 
^rbantvvnr altogether unknown, when the S 
was uttered—for £nghsh, Dutch, and Armenians were 
the most influential of the number. The red hand of 
the Osmanh> hud very lately waved over the devoted 
city, and it slaughter had ceased, a pestilential fever 
engendered by the putrid waters and filth about the’ 
da i I > thinned its inhabitants. The productions 
f art, of the pencil or chisel, were looked for in vain 
Smyrna, that had been art’s emporium—in Smyrna 
whose ancient coins and medals, and other exoS 
founts, have partially furnished half of the nunlero^ 
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cabinets of Europe. The voice of music was mute, 
the converse of philosophy was no more heard, and of 
a certainty, Smyrna was in the days of tribulation with 
which she had been threatened.” 
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EPHESUS. 

I will not entertain my readers with the romantic 
deeds and legends of the Amazons, who possess the 
.mythical claim to be the founders of the old capital of 
Ionia Situated on the banks of the Cayster, not fhr 
pom the coast of the Icarian sea, between the fiourish- 
lng city-states of Smyrna and Miletus, it at an early 
period acquired a position second to none of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. 

The classical celebrity of this city is, however, mainly 
owing to the fame of its temple of Diana, and for the 
enthusiasm and magnificence until which, up to a very 
late period, the worshin of that goddess was celebrated 

th f that > in tbe opinion of the 

cherr ied poet of Ptolemy's court, “ the mom shall 
l>ehold nought more divine or sumptuous; vea, it might 
e\ en surpass the shrine of Pythian Apollo/'‘ h 

g*™** 1 ** stories, which served to 
eKe out the confused notions of mythology with some- 
thing like a sprinkling of probability, and at the same 
♦ 4- f J iu man vanity, and to accommodate the 
Sgg ° .j ie Cities to a supposed complaisance to- 
♦I mankind, is amusingly mixed up with 

the fate of this structure. On thought that the Mace¬ 
donian connueror first .saw light, the temple of Diana, 
ich had been one of the marvels of ancient magnifi¬ 
cence, was totally destroyed by fire. The incendiary 
was an obscure individual, Eratostratus by name, who 

* Callimachas, in Sian. 218. sq. 

r» Qivnpcv S^urtu ijif 
0l " fi} a ur IIi^ m 

CL Dionjs. 1'crieg. v. 820, sqq. 
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thus sought to earn a notoriety which no better deeds 
would have realized. To excuse the apparent neglect 
of the goddess, it was given out that Diana, in her capa¬ 
city of the midwife-goddess, was too much occupied in 
ushering Alexander the Great into the world to oe able 
to take care of her favourite shrine. At a subsequent 
period, the conqueror offered to rebuild the whole struc¬ 
ture, on condition of being allowed to inscribe his name 
on the front; but the inhabitants—perhaps actuated by 
the same feeling which led the Tyrians to refuse Alex¬ 
ander an entrance into their city ior the purpose of sacri¬ 
ficing to Hercules—declined tile offer. They, however, 
succeeded in erecting a structure rivalling the former one 
in magnificence—a magnificence to winch the whole of 
the states of Asia Minor contributed. Two hundred 
and twenty years were occupied in thus grand work of 
superstitious enthusiasm, and the original architect is 
said to have received divine encouragement from the 
goddess, when he was well nigh driven to suicide by 
the difficulties of the undertaking. 

Tn considering the greatness of Ephesus, her high 
claims to skill for the refinements and taste for the arts 
of life cannot be denied, although there is little reason 
to believe that she ever possessed an original school of 
art, or sought to elevate the character of the inhabitants 
above the standard of an artificial and pleasure-seeking 
disposition. They doubtless possessed many features 
in common with* the Alexandrians, amongst which a 
taste for mystical religion, and for the idle impositions 
of magic, are among their least creditable points of re¬ 
semblance. The burning of the books 1 of magic, re¬ 
corded by the pen of St. Luke, was, however, a powerful 
evidence* of their capability for receiving the truths of 
Christianity, and abandoning the paraphernalia of 
idolatry. 

If, llowevcr, we consider the number of adventurers 
who, in all ugcs, and at no |>eriod more than on that 
occasion when the Truth himself bad shone forth to 
1 Acts xix. 19. 
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dissipate the elands of error which hung- raver the beads 
oi offending, suffering humanity—if we reflect um the 
pretended akiLL in such arte attributed to Solomon, and 
claimed as derived foam him bv a set 0 f mecil^re 
Jew^ who bad leavened the Law with the corrupt prac¬ 
tices of Paganism—It will appear highly probable tlmt 
nn uni liLT-cLifrent of political th anteu v ring" m uy have J>eeil 
unit'd up with tie principles that raised die err. 
u f rP »t & Diana of the Ephesians/ 11 and raised 30 for¬ 
midable an opposition to die hitherto successful preach¬ 
ing of Pad 

£hc “ EphesEan letters’* appear to me to have been 
certiilfi tnoanio signs connected with this underhand 
system of politics, ns w ell ns charm* or amulets designed 
to impose upon rhe idle superstition of the vufgnr. 
Amusing stories have Wn told respecting their efficacy, 
m } for instance, that when a MDraian and an Ephesian 
w-cre wrestling' in the Olympic grimes, the former could 
gain no advantage,, till he deprived lug Adversary of 
<*f ^ese charms, which he wore bound round his 

head* 

, however, its lamentable superstitions and 

elulibsii enthusiasm in favour of a mistaken worship, we 
cuunot rob Ephesus ot the glory of having 1 given M rth to 
two artiste, wLnsenames most five a s long as the history 
or art eirites any fatwest—Apelles and Parrhiislus. ’f 
will not repeal the trite stories respecting die tact with 
Which these paiotem rivalled each other’s power* of 
mutation, nor will I seek: to throw discredit upon what 
appear to have been merely in gent otto feats of sleigh! of 
band,- I will merely observe that we know too little 
tilmut ancient Greek pointing of that period, lo have 
unv right to express an opinion on the subject 

Httr whatever may have been the ability and wealth 
ot the Ephesians of old, their present condition presents 


I Wd, 31, s-jg Other* turn* t ri[i*fKft«d Hut this (jntbrii 
n-^nl[*Ll ftom the fast that Demetrius aiiprchended jt^hm his 
;™“* I ’ lSlk ™S imAgea hjJ - thu godAesg. Such i lesson m\M 
•onselj W jaUu^mi alL 
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nothing but a contrast as pnmfiil ns fiat which gi ieveg 
the student of Pagan splendour in every quarter of the 
known world. The inhabitants/* Gap Chandler, 
* f are a Few Greek pcasaot% Ji™^ in estreinc wret^hfKl- 
ness, dependence, and bweitiiybiHty—the representative 
of an iMustnons people* and inhabiting the wrei%of 
their greatness; some the substructure of the gloritma 
edified which they raised « some beneath the vaults of 
the stadium* once the crowded scene of their diversion* - t 
and some in the abrupt precipice. in the sepulchres which 
received their asbes. Its streets are obscured and 
overgrown. A herd of goats wb* driven to it for 
shelter from the sun at noon; find a noisy flight of 
crows from the quarries seetned to insult its silence. 
Vfe heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre 
and the stadium. The pomp of its heathen worship is 
no longer remembered; and Christo*nity, which was there 
aureed by the apostles., and fostered by general Councils* 
until it Inenraaei] to fulne?* of stature, lingers on in 
an existence hardly risible/ 1 * 

But if tlio condition of the inhabitant® ia desolate, 
how much more tobti is the picture presented by 
the mins of its buildings! Arnndell,* whoso Chris- 
tian-like and tasteful ohsorvaiwiw on the seven 
churches have deservedly attracted the notice of the 
best judges of this department of topographical his* 
torVj. sums up the present state of the great city ul 
Diana in the following melancholy and retieeidwo 

ter ^Whafc would have been the astonishment and 
jmef of the beloved Apostle and Timothy, if they 
could have foreseen that a time would come when 
there would be in Ephesus neither angel, nor church* 
nor cirv—when the great city would become * 
u desolation, and a dry land* and a wilderness j u land 
wherein no' man dweleth* neither doth any son of 
man pass thereby/ Once it had an idolatrous temple, 

J p tjjfl 

1 QiM>M4bT ilwJkiJra, Seven Cburdiw, P* M, 
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celebrated for ite magnificence, as one of the wonders 
of the world; and the- mountains of Coressus and 
Prion re-echoed the shouts of ton thousand, * Groat 
is Duma of the Ephesians!* Ones it had Christian 
temples, almost rivalling the Fagan in splendour, 
wherein the image that fell imra Jupiter lay prostrate 
before the cross, and as many tongues, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, made public avowal that * Great is the 
J#onl Jesus [ r Once it hud a bishop, the angel of the 
Church, Timothy, the disciple of St, John; and 
tradition reports, that it was honoured with the last 
days of both these gnat men. aetl the mother of 
our Lord/' 

u Soma centuries passed on, and the altars of Jesus 
’were sixain thrown down to mate wav for the delusions 
of Mahomet; the cross is removed from the dome of 
the church, ami the crescent dittere in its Stead, whilo 
within, the kSble is substituted for the altar/ 1 

“ A few years more, and all may he silence in the 
mosque and the church* A few umntdligible heap* of 
stones, with some mud cottages unfenaiLteJ, are all the 
remains! of the great city of the Ephesians.' The busy 
hum of a mighty population is silent in death. * Thy 
riche* and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, 
and thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy 
merchandise, and all thy men of war, are fidlcn? 
Even the sen has retired from the scene of desolation, 
and a pestilential morass, with mud, and rushes, has 
succeeded to the waters widcli brought up tbe *]iipA 
laden with merchandize from every country. 

3To less feeling is the following passage of Gibbon:— 
u Irc the general calamities of mankind, ibo death of 
au individual, however exulted, the ruiu of an edifice, 
however inmous, are passed over w r lth careless inatten¬ 
tion* Yet wi> cannot forget that the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing splen¬ 
dour from seven repented misfortunes. whs tinally 
burnt by the Goths in the third, naval invasion. In 
tbe third century, the arts of Greece, and the w ealth 
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of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and magni¬ 
ficent structure. It was supported by a hundred 
anti twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order. 
They wore the gift of devout monarchs, and each was 
sisty feet high. The altar was adorned with the 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles* who hod, perhaps, 
solemn f from the favourite legends of the place, tljy 
birth of the divine children of Lutona, the concealment 
of Apollo after the slaughter of the Cvdops, and the 
qjfmoncY of Bacchus to the vanquished Amnzous; 
yet the length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of the 
measure of Peter's at Rome. In the dimensions, 
it was still mere inferior to that sublime production of 
modem architecture* The spreading arms of a Chris¬ 
tian crass require ct much greater breadth thou the 
oblong temples of the Pagans; and the boldest artists 
of antiquity would have I seen startled at the proposal 
of raising in the air a dome of the size and proportions 
of the Pantheon- The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired, as one of the wowlits of (he world. Suc¬ 
cessive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Reman, had revered its sanctity and rnriehed its 


' Thus, then, is this scene of Christian development 
laid hare and desolate ■ thus is her glory departed, 
and, to conclude in the words of an excellent writer 3 
of modern times, u however much the church at 
Ephesus ton vs in its earliest days, have merited praise 
for its i worhs, labour, and patience/ 3 yet it appears 
soon to bave * left its first love/ and to have received 
in vain the admonition — 1 remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent and do the first 
works \ nr else I will come unto thee quickly, sod will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 

1 Id MaefarlJUMi ibid, ' J, K. Jioacrdj in Kiltc?, L p, MS. 

1 Hgv. ii 2. 


splendour. But the rads savages, of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste lbr the elegant arts, and they de¬ 
spised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition . 1 ' 1 
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repent,’ If any repentance was produce] by thia 
solemn warning its oJfeeN were not durable, and tha 
place Ii3\s long since oflered an evidence of the truth 
of prophecy, and tha certainty of the Divinetiircaten- 
ingSj ns well as n. melancholy sulject for thought to 
the contemplative Christian, Its fate h that of tlio 
once flourishing seven cfmrehes of Asia: its late is 
that of the entire country—a garden has Income a 
desert. Busy centres of rivOkation, spots where the 
refinement.'! and delights of the age were collected, 
are now a prey to silence, destruction, anti death* 
Consecrated first of all to the purposes of idolatry, 
Bphesus next Lad Christian temples almost rivalling 
the pagan in splendour, w harem the image of the 
great Diana lay prostrate before the cross ; and, idler 
tbe lapse of some centuries, Jesus gives place to Ma- 
liumefi, and the orescent glittered on the dome of the 
recently Christian church, A few more scores of 
years, ami Ephesus Las nr-it her, temple, cross, crescent, 
nor city, hut is a ; desolation, a dry laud, and a 
wilderness 1 Even the sea iias retired firm the scene 
of devastation, and a pestilential morass, covered with 
mud and rushes, Las succeeded to the waters which 
brought up ships laden with merchandize from every 
part of the known world-* 
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Great as were the sin* winch debased ftp Lively and 
mj pM dispositions of the Ephesians, severe ad wa* 
the punishment which has been gradually worked out 
in the extirpation and cast log down of the mooumpts 
of exploded iiitilutrv, and in the substitution of a mixed 
population, in a, state of povurty and ignorance, for thy 
olflgant and tasteful I o mans of old—the same im¬ 
portant lessons are drawn in stronger colours in the 
ruins which adorn the miserable village of Sait, which 
cover the site of the capital of CrtrflfUfl, of that Jdn^ 
whose vnnity suffered so Wvy a collection in the fear¬ 
ful vicissitudes which formed the meliifitcholy conclusion 
of the i srosperity in which he hud so haughtily trusted* 

Hail Solon, or whoever it was that bade the proud 
tiny of Lydia await the end of life before he judged of 
its good i or time, lived to behold the scattered rem¬ 
nants of the almost impregnable treftsare-dty, which 
romuiu to this day, he would have marvelled at the 
wondrous illustration of the uncertain prosperity of 
states as of princes. Despite the romance with which 
the artless narrative of Herodotus Is invested, 
and although even chronology tends tt> cast a doubt 
upon the whole story, so thoroughly b the conversation 
of the Lydian monarch with the Athenian sago realized 
in wbat'we now behold of Sardis, that we must fain 
wish to believe it, even where we are bound to doubt. 

Lot® nml spirited was the resistance which the then 
tardy Indians opposed To the intrepid and determined 
onslaught of Cvrus, Enormous wealth, which had 
from the days of Gvsres been proverbial, bad made it a 
fitting object of cupidity to the successful revolutionist 
who had ousted bis gnmdiutlier, Ast vagus, from the 
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Median throne, Its situation nt the fixit of Mount 
Ttnnlus, in a beautiful plum watered Ijy the gold™ 
stream of F adol us, gave it all the charms of local 
interest; and it would Lave made a fitting royal rosi- 
deuce even for the mo narch of the wide Persian estate. 

■Sardis h pre-eminently interesting 1 os the cause of 
the first Persian war against tJie Greeks. Ileeren has 
well described this ns the “ grand object of common 
interest that was wanting 11 to prevent the btmseqtiences 
of fhe mutunl jealousies ol Athens, Sparta, and the 
other larger Grecian states. “Although,” he con¬ 
tinues, tc this did not produce that union of the whole 
Greek nation, which a greet man hud conceived, with¬ 
out believing in its pOc^ibility, yet the whole condition 
of Greece in succeeding nges, her foreign and domestic 
relations, were all a oun/cipience of it; and we do not 
say too much when we assert, that by it the political 
character of Greece was formed.’ 

The surprise of Sardis by the Ionian*, under Arts' 
togoi-os, anil its subsequent destruction by an acci¬ 
dent jd fire, proved the grand provocative to the Persian 
power, arid the destruction of the temple nt' Cybele 
was afterwards made a pretext tor viotutmg and firing 
the shrines of the gods of Greece, when the Persians 
were as yet imropressed in their victorious progress. 
But. although the Athenians afterwards abandoned the 
lo mints, and revised to send them succour, Darios took 
little notice of the Ionian*, when he lieai-d of the de¬ 
struction of Sunlit, hut having taken a how and arrows, 
he let fly a shaft towards heaven, exclaiming. u 0 Jove, 
grant that I may revenge myself on the Athenians!” 
And lest he should forget the reprisals lie hoped to 
make, a favourite attendant was desired, every time 
dinner was set before him, to say three times, ( * Sire, 
remember the Athenians.”* 

1 Keeren, GfWWt clt, vitL p, lJA sip 

* HcthIoLt-IOU-S. ifosttiflMyreMere trill recollect 

“ cidf'nJn eat Cnltii u-^O,' oftfu nucule ilcd upon bis Homan 
%nffi 
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Ws find little of interest in the subsequent history 
of Sardis* Like a number of Sts neighbours, It yielded 
to the Macedonian conqueror, who treated its inhs* 
bitantfl with much farmir. admitting Slithrencs, the 
Governor nt the citadel, into tbo number of his private 
and employing him on confidential errands . 1 
Having ordered a temple to be erected to Jove, on the 
pits nf the ancient palace of the Lydian km-rs, be left 
Pau^nins a? governor, jj-ermitting'the inhabitants to 
lire freely after their accustomed laws and mannem* 
Sardis, however, rtpidly decBned, when, after the 
victory of the Romang over Antioch us, it became sub¬ 
ject to that power which absorbed the whole ereatnesa 
of Asia Minor. To become the province of a larger 
state, to change from the dimensions of a widely-spread* 
kingdom to those of a mere village, itself the tribu¬ 
tary of an arbitrary and marauding power, with a 
nominal rind purposeless subjection to some larger and 
better organized state, which has to* little tn forest in 
its provinces, or has too mneb to take cere of alreudv— 
such has Wen t be fate wo luirp briefiv recorded in the 
case of half the most glorious dries; of antiquity* 
Sardis is no exception. The bnuglrty palatial city of 
the Lvdikn empire bad Tong since ported with her na¬ 
tionality j the gmtloal introduction of Persian manners 
and customs had depraved her nnco^mndy soldiers; and 
thi-s Ancient kingdom parsed through all the stages of 
degradation which, when wa view their mins, we jterceive 
wan consummated tferoughmit the cities of Asia Minor* 
The calamities of nature were added to the destruc¬ 
tive infiuenee of denjonilndrig mrm. An earthquake 
bad reduced it to n heap of ruins, when the emperor 
Tiberius 4 ordered it to be rebuilt, From vunoos local 
traditions, however, and from the careful anrveya that 
recent travellers have made, k probable that 

many interesting relin? of tbe ancient city were prt> 

1 This Pnjijf lx) inferred from Cnrt. iiL 

: Arn lcl, 1. p. ill (eiL Yay,), Ib-.-i. Sic. JtvU- 31* 

* Cf. llejodct, J* 20-7, 4 Tacitua, Aim- u. 47* 
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served, and that the work of repair was performed with 
some regard to the preservation of Lydian associations 
of an earlier date. 

As the seat of a Christian church, the Scriptural 
notices of Sardis ure limited to the rebukes addressed 
to its inhabitants by St. John, 1 which are sufficient to 
shew that it had declined much in faith, and that, 
although it still maintained the name and outward 
form of a Christian church, it was os one “ having a 
name to live, while it was dead.” 2 

Macfarlane furnishes the following pleasing account 
of his visit to tho ruined capital of Lvuin:— 

u The country I traversed, the luxuriant vales of 
the Caicus nnd the Ilermus—two noble rivers—wan 
almost as deserted and melancholy as the regions 
between Smyrna and Pergamus; but nothing that I 
had yet seen equalled the desolation of the city of 
Sardis. I saw from afar the lofty Acropolis, fringed 
with crumbling ruins; and when I crossed a branch 
of the Golden Pnctolus, which once flowed through the 
agora, market-place; and when I stood there at eleven 
o clock—the verv hour in which, in its ancieut days, 
the place would te crowded—I saw not a soul, nor an 
object of any sort to remind me that this solitude had 
been a vast and splendid city, save here and there a 
patch of ruin—a dismantled wall, or a heap of stone 
and brick work mixed with brumbies and creeping 
weed*. Where palaces and temples, theatres und 
crowded habitations had stood, a green and flowery 
carpet of smooth sward met the eye ; and the tall, 
stately asphodel, or day-lily, gleamed in its beauty 
and pallidness where the marble column had risen in 
other days. The brook—for the Pactolus 3 is now 

1 See Rev. first three chapters. * Rev. in. I. 

9 The bed of the Poeloltts was very stony, and many of tho 
stones and pebbles I picked np were of a dark-brown colour; 
the earthy deposits of the flood were not like what I should 
imagine the nature and colour of sands containing gold. In 
the evening we told a Turk of the place, that this river bad 
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ppt^jnrr more than a brook, and a choked and insig¬ 
nificant one—gently ‘ babbled by f a cool braeze blew 
from the snow-rev ercd Mounr 1 mobis, v. hteli, if I 
may be permitted to use the poetical language of the 
Sicilians. as applied to Etun ( stood like 1 1 Axciprete 
de* month che in cotta bianen, al ciel norge gV sneenai, 
facing me far across the plain- This breeze murmured 
ulong the steep rough sides nt' the Acropolis, end sighed 
arnottir the underw'Did that grew thickly at its loot- 
Other" sounds were there none, save now and then the 
neighing of my horse, who crashed the flowers and 
scented turf beneath his hoof, and guve utterance to 
the contentment and joy suggested hy such lair 
pasture, This utter solitude, and in such a piuce, m 
■the it^orft of the populous Sardis. became oppsesA^c. 
I would have summoned the countless thousand* of 
ancient Lvdians, that for long centuries had slept the 
sleep of death beneath that gay green sward; spirits 
might have walked there in broad noon-day—so silent, 
vrfld, awful was the spot! Hera *0 hand of dest ruc¬ 
tion had spared nothing hut a few rant which 

remained to tell aU that had been done: were they 
not there, the eye might pass over the plain and the 
hill as a scene of a co mm on desert, and never dream 
that here was the site of Sardis 1 The Pagan temple 
nnd the Christian church hud alike been desolated j 
tho architectural beauty of the one, nnd the pure 
destination of the other, having been aU ineiBctUSons 
for their preservation. Four rugged, dark, low walls, 
W the Bide of a little mill, represented the church; 
ahd two columns erect, and a few mutilated fragments 
0 f other columns, scattered on (he sward or sunk m it, 
were aU that remained of that 1 beautiful and glorious 


foraerlv ran with M «nl that a$*al kinjj LultfUhflreii from 
TkhJ. Ha eb.M-.lt bis W mt lanjjjbter, and 
tolii us lliftl ibinifrb llu bmt been ftrqunmlod t.hIi hn .Inn 
fwlnr) fw many jm ** hft-1 ™ ithrmp Wb 
thiiJsr save stouca and nmd, Tfbitb it did flhuudouit> in ibe 

~v, j LI E| Jt A'- l AiUAJTE. 
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edifice/ the temple of Cjbde at Sardis* ] At the mEH 
by the church, I met two Greeks, ami these, I beKerc* 
formed tile resident Christian population of this once- 
t&tiageiahed city of the Lord, from the mill I could 
see a group of mud-huts on the acclivity under rite 
southern cliff* of the Acropolis—there mj^ht have 
IwH j n half fv dozen of tkc.*e permanent habitations, 
ami they wre flanked by about ns many black tents* 
A pastoral ami wondering tlib# of the Turcomans 
dw>--lc lit 1 re nt the moment ; and the place almost, 
retained tin* ancient name of the city — they called it 
Sart. Well might the Christian traveller ereiaim 
horr — 1 And what is Ssiniis now ! Her foundations 
are fallen ; her walls are thrown down,' She gits 
silent in darkness, and k no longer called the fatly of 
kingdoms/ *■ How doth the city sit solitary that was 
fid! of people 

I may conclude my notice of Sardis with the fol¬ 
lowing- reflections o'f an madly thoughtful eye¬ 
witness;— 

“ Beside mo were the cliff* of tho Acropolis, which, 
centuries before, the hardy Median sealed, while leading 
«i the efm<]uerfi}g Persians, whose teats had coreretl 
the very spot on which ^ was reelming. Before me 
were the vestiges of what had been the palace of the 
gorgtvm Crams j within its walls were ones congre¬ 
gated the wisest of mankind—Thalcfl, ClrdMns, and 
Solnrt. It was here that the wretched father mourned 
alone tL- mangled coq.se of hi* beloved Atys ; it was 
that the same humiliated momireh wept nt the 
Ay-t of the Persian boy, who wrong fl-om him his 
kingdom* Far ia tho distance were the g-igsntio 
tmuidi of the Lydian monarch?, Can dairies, HaJjattes, 
sad G jgesj ant! around them wore spread those veiy 
p™n* oooe trodden by the counties hosts of XeneSj 
when hurrying* on to find a ampulebrv at Marathon. " 
rhero were more Viried :md more vivid r&xneni- 
brancea associated nidi the sight of Sardis, than emild 

1 M ft tfO lT 1 ■ ■ in j 
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possibly bo attached to any otlier spot of earth; but 
all ware mingled v.it>i a feeling" of disgust at the 
littleness of human glory; all—all had juiced awsiv! 
Theiv were before me tin- times of a dead religion, no 
tombs of forgotten monarch*, and the pulm-tree that 
waved in the banquet-ball of kings: while tbc feeling 
of desolation was doubly heightened hv tho calm sweet 
sky above rue* which, in its unfading brightness ahone 
m purely now as when it 1 warned' upon tbo golden 
dreams of CnEsnis.” 1 


1 Lim-ricb, quoted m Stuart's A^ca|n>d«, ii. p. 41. 
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Nowh ere does the repetition of 1 egend, nod the existence 
of one fountain of suporstit ion strike ns so strangely, as 
when, having- divested ourselves of all expectation of 
discovering any similarity between the religious feel¬ 
ings of the ancient inhabitants of the Uld and the New 
World, we suddenly find ourselves overwhelmed by the 
resemblance of the traditions of the ancient tribes of the 
New Continent, concerning the Creation* to the Mosaic; 
account of the Kosmical Genesis. 

The etymologist hoc a new and nnplonghed held of 
primeval language opened up to him , and is stirred 
at the wonderful coincidences of language which crowd 
into his view. The symbolist here, too, has an addi¬ 
tion made to his mysterious, and therefore doahly inter¬ 
esting store in the p ictiny;-wri ting 1 of the Mexican?, 
and in the strange mounds of the Missisrippi shaped 
into the outline of the inhabitants of the woods. 

The architect,, likewise, cannot fail to look with deep 
attention and interest on the palaces of Yucatan, and 
see how, in the earliest ages, the mysteriously work¬ 
ing mind of man had conceived such forms of sym¬ 
metry, and reared these stately piles without the 
assistance of iron tools or of domestic draaght-nnimnls^ 

These works, indeed, remind ns of the age when an 
irrevocable decree went forth, and when thousands of 
men, groaning under the lash till they felt its continu¬ 
ally repeated stroke-? no longer, used their brute force 

1 fur liiid article, 1 hjb iadtbtdl to mj fiionj 31 ucktnzic. 
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to drag the unwieldy musses from the quarry to the 
building, to carry out, as if by mugic, the concep¬ 
tion of the one man in whose brain the plan had first 
drawn breath, where it had grown up, and whence, 
when matured, it sprang, Athene-like, full armed and 
adorned, from the head where it had been first ima¬ 
gined. 

Of no inferior interest to the palaces of Yucatan, are 
the brick-built pyramids of the same region, where the 
barbarous rites of the Aztecs, in strange contrast to the 
more agricultural rites of their predecessors the Toltecs, 
were celebrated even to the day when barbarous Spa¬ 
niards entered the land, and caused the farther brutxdiza- 
tion of the forcibly-displaced race; who saw, in sorrow 
and in misery, that there was no help to bo expected, that 
no kind hand would stay the desecration of their homes 
and temples; and, wrought up by their sorrows to a 
pitch of frantic revenge, sold their kingdom dearly to 
the Spanish Christians, to whom by Papal decrees the 
new found land belonged. Indeed, under the strait in 
which they found themselves, I winder only at their 

E itience and moderation. The end of the Mexican 
mpire resembles that of a stricken boar in the thickets 
of Germany, whose dying spring is fearful and often 
fatal. Indeed, the picture-historians of the period 
seem but too anxious to forget the whole misery of the 
reign of Mocte^cuma II., und mark it merely as an 
unluckv vcar. 1 Their grief was too great to be 
shewn even in the records' of the times to lie handed 
down to their children. How fearfully did the armies 
of Cortez humanize the Mexicans, at the price of 
honour, religion, home and independence. 

The plan proposed in the following sketch is to give 
an account of some of these ancient buddings, and of 
their probable era. And first of the pyramid temples 
of Yucatan and Mexico, which I shall introduce to 


• Mendoza Chronicle, Part L Plata xiT. ia Antiquities of 
Mexico, voL i. 
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the render by ua extract from a lute inq uiring 1 his¬ 
torian : 1 — 

u The Mexican temples— teo-rallix y * houses of God/ 
as they were culled—were very numerous. There were 
several hundreds in each of the prind|>al cities, many 
of them, doubtless, very humble edifices. They were 
solid masses of earth, cased with brick or stone, and 
in their form somewhat resembled the pyramidal struc¬ 
tures of ancient Kgypt. The bases oi many of them 
were more than a hundred feet square, and they 
towered to a still greater height. They were distri¬ 
buted into four or fave stories, each of smaller dimen¬ 
sions than that below. The ascent was by a fright of 
steps at an angle of the pyramid on the outside. This 
led to a sort of terrace, or gallery, at the base of the 
second story, which passed quite’round the building 
to another fright of stairs, commencing at the 
same angle as the preceding and directly over it, and 
leading to a similar terrace; so that one’ had to make 
the circuit of the temple several times before reach- 
ing the summit. In some instances the stairway led 
dbectlv up the centre of the w estern face of the build¬ 
ing. The top was a broad area, on which were erected 
one or two towers, forty or fifty feet high, the sanctuaries 
in which were placed the sacred images of th«a|>residing 
deities. ^ Before these towers stood the dreadful stone 
of sacrifice, and two lofty altars, on which fires were 
kept, as inextinguishable as those in tbe temple of 
\ esta. There were said to be six hundred of these 
altars, in smaller buildings within the enclosure of the 
great temple of Mexico, which, with those on the 
sacred edifices in other parts of the city, shed a brilliant 
illumination over its streets, through the darkest 
nights. 

“ From the construction of their temples, all reli¬ 
gious services were public. Tbe long processions of 
priests winding round their massive sides as tbev ruse 
higher and higher towards the summit, and the 
' Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, L p. 72, sqq. 
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rites of sacrifices performed there, were all visible from 
the remotest corners of the capital, impressing on the 
spectator's mind a superstitious veneration for the 
mysteries of his religion, and for the dread ministers 
by whom they were interpreted. 

“ Tills impression was kept in full force by their 
numerous festivals. Every month was consecrated to 
some protecting deity; and every week, nay, almost 
every day, was set down in their calendar for some 
appropriate celebration; so that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how the ordinary* business of life cotdd have been 
compatible with the exactions of religion. Many of 
their ceremonies were of a light and cheerful com¬ 
plexion, consisting of the national songs and dances, 
in which both sexes joined. Processions were made of 
women and children crowned with garlands and bear¬ 
ing offerings of fruit, the ripened maize, or the sweet 
incense of copal, and other odoriferous gums, while the 
altars of the deitv were stained with no blood save 
that of animals, 'fliese were the peaceful rites derived 
from their Toltec predecessors, 1 on which the fierce 

* Afr. Prescott's reference to the Toltec race Rives mo an 
opportunity of saying that there can be no doubt that the Mexi¬ 
can polity and social system were derived through Polynesia, 
from the penifcsola of Malacca. The accounts of Toltec civili¬ 
zation are iih ntiral with those of the customs of the present 
Polynesians, and Pickering has clearly proved that the so- 
called aboriginals of Oregon, New Mexico, and Anshuac are of 
the Malay race.—See his Karrs of Man. pp. 112-114. To Dr. 
I-*i»g (View of the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian 
Nation; demonstrating their Ancient Discovery and Pnnm>*sivo 
Settlement of the Continent of America, Lon Jon, IMU) we 
owe the first promulgation of this theory' (which I mar have 
occasion hereafter to examine), and 1 am sure, from further 
grounds, of which the Principal of Sydney College was unaware, 
that the colonization of America took place from the Pacific 
Ocean. I cannot speak in too high terms of Dr. Lang's work: 
which, nnHke that of tho would-be discoverer of a Tyrian 
origin for the Americans is temperate, logical, and not so 
much drawn from the ** volume of the brain,’ as fh.m a care¬ 
ful and sensible collation of facts and customs; whereas °f 
Mr. Jones's assertions we can only say, that they are unproven 
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Aztecs engrafted a superstition too loathsome to be 
exhibited in ull its nakedness, and one over which I 
would gladly draw a veil altogether, but that it would 
leave the reader in ignorance of their most striking 
institution, and one that had the greatest iuiluence in 
forming the national character. 

“ Human sacrifices were adopted by the Aztecs 
early in the fourteenth century, about two hundred 
years before the conquest. Rare at first, they became 
more frequent with the wider extent of their empire; 
till, at length, almost every festival w r as closed with 
this cruel abomination. Tlbese religious ceremonials 
were generally arranged in such a manner as to afford 
a type of the most prominent circumstances in the 
character or history ot the deity who was the object of 
them. A single example will suffice. 

“ One of their most important festivals was that in 
honour of the god TezcatJijioca, whose rank w as infe- 
rior only to that of the Supreme Being. He was 
called ‘ the soul of the world,’ and supposed to have 
been its creator. He was depicted as a handsome man, 
endowed with perpetual youth. A year before the 
intended sacrifice, a captive distinguished for his per- 
soniil and without a blemish on his bo<lv y wm 

selected to represent this deity. Certain tutors took 
charge of him, and instructed him how to perform his new’ 
part with Incoming grace and dignity, lie was arrayed 
in a splendid dress, regaled with incense and with a pro- 
ni.Mon of sweet-seen ted flowers, of which the ancient 
Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at the 
present day. When he went abroad he was attended 
by a train of the royal pages, and, as he halted in the 
streets to play some favourite melodv, the crowd pros¬ 
trated themselves before him, and did him homage as 
the representative of their good deity. In this way 
he led an easy luxurious life, till within a month of his 


w>d brought forward, like too many of the reveries of the Ger- 
Wh ° 161 Up * th<K)I7 ’ Spring reason fox it 
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sacrifice. ... At length the fatal clay of sacrifice 
arrived. The term of his short-lived glories was at an 
end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade 
adieu to the fair partners of his revelries. One of the 
royul barges transported him across the lake to a 
temple, which rose on its margin about a league from 
the citv. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked 
to witness the consummation of the ceremony. As 
the sad procession wound up the sides of the pyramid, 
the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets of 
flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instruments 
with which he had solaced the hours of captivity. On 
the summit ho was received by six priests, whose long 
and matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable 
robes, covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic 
import. They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge 
block of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat con¬ 
vex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests 
secured his head and his limbs; while the sixth, clad 
in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody office, 
dexterously opened the breast of the wretched victim 
with a sharp razor of itztl ,—a volcanic substance, 
hard as flint,—and, inserting his hand in the wound, 
tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, 
first holding this up towards the sun, an object of 
worship throughout Anahuac, cast it. at the feet of the 
deitv to whom the temple was devoted, while the mul¬ 
titudes below prostrated themselves in humble adora¬ 
tion. The tragic story of this Drisoner was expounded 
by the priests as the* type of human destiny, which, 
brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
nnd disaster. 1 .... The most loathsome part of 
the story—the manner in which the body of the sacri¬ 
ficed captive was disposed of—remains yet to be told. 
It was delivered to the warrior who had taken him 
in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served 

• Presfmt remarks that Dante in the Inferno, Canto xxiiL, un- 
eonsciouslv described the .Mexican sacrificial rites. See also 
Southey's Madoc on all Mexican subjects. 
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up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the 
coarse repast of furnished eunnilmls, bnt a banquet team¬ 
ing with delicious beverages and delicate viantls {►re- 
pared with art and attended by both sexes, who, as we 
shall see hereafter, conducted* themselves with all the 
decorum of civilized life.” 1 

To such appalling uses were these pyramids, now 
gray with time, applied. I will now proceed to de¬ 
scribe one of them, that of Cholula. 

It has been generally believed that the Toltecs, the 
predecessors of the savage but politic Aztecs, were the 
builders of the pynuuidical mountains which travellers 
and antiquarians have found abounding in Mexico and 
Yucatan; but it is u matter of great probability that 
the Aztec race carried out the plans conceived by 
them, though not, I must fain believe, for the same 
barbarous purposes. f l he Mongolian race, coming from 
the adjacent snores of Asia, evidently introduced theso 
horrid rites. As to the origin of these structures, it is 
a fact extremely worth dwelling on, that in the South 
Sea Islands the remains of similar pyramidal mounds, 
tumuli, temples, and fortifications 5 are found Now, 
if the comparative age of the bricks or stone could 
be ascertained, it would lead to important and deci¬ 
sive results; for, as Paley held, circumstantial evidence 
never can lie, as it is not susceptible of being contro¬ 
verted ; whereas assertions, however true, can lie contra¬ 
dicted: it is, therefore, more trust-worthy than the 
other. 

The largest, and probably the most ancient struc¬ 
ture of a pyramidal form in Anahuac is that of Cho¬ 
lula. Humboldt 3 informs us, that in the present day 

1 In some years, according to Zumarragua, 20,000 victims 
were thus sacrificed. The genus of the Mexican rite are to be 
found in Otshcite (Lang. p. 102), where the unsuspecting vic¬ 
tim was despatched by the priest at s single blow, and exposed 
to putrify in ■ wicker frame on the branch of the tree, near the 
Jlurcii (temple) of the God. 

* Lang. Origin of the l’olrnesian Nation, p. 102. 

* Researches, L p. 87. Eng. TrsaaL 
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tint teo-calli (boose of God) is culled the Mountain 
made by the hand of Man (monte hecho a mono*). 
u At a distance/’ continues tlic traveller, “ it has the 
aspect of a natural hill covered witp vegetation. 
. . . The teo-eaUi of Cholula has four stones, 
all of equal height. It appears to hare been con¬ 
structed exactly in the directions of the four cardi¬ 
nal points; but as the edges of the stories are not 
very distinct, it is difficult to ascertain their primi¬ 
tive direction. This pyrnmidical monument has a 
broader basis than that of any other edifice of the 
same kind in the okl continent. I measured it care¬ 
fully, and ascertained that its perpendicular height 
id only fifty metres ^Prescott, 177 feet], but that at 
each side of its basis is 439 metres [1423 feet! in 
length. Bernal Dias del Castillo, a common soldier 
in the army of Cortez, amused himself by counting 
the steps of the staircases which led to the platforms 
of the teo-calli*. He found 114 in the great temple 
at Tenocktiflan, 117 in that of Tezcuco, and 120 in 
that of Cholula.*' . . . 

The temple of Chohda is reported in the traditions 
of the natives to hare been buih by giants, who, after 
the Deluge, began to raise it in order to save them¬ 
selves in case of another Hood, but the irritated deity 
struck and destroyed their labour. This legend has 
some points of resemblance with that of Babel; and 
“ one, ’ savs Prescott/ “ who has not examined the 
subject, will scarcely credit what bold hypotheses have 
been reared on this slender basis.” I am of opinion 
that the legend has been associated with the pyramid 
long after its building, when some imaginative geniua 
invented it, in pity of the tale, so giving it— 

** A local habitation and a name." 

This ia confirmed hv the accidental discovery of a 
stone chandler and skeletons in the pyramid, many 
years ago, in the formation of a road. The arched ceiling 

* UutciT of Mexico, iiL p. 381. 
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tf f i run chamber is of the mdosi description, ^ibcIi ns is 
frequently met with in the Pacific islands, 

I wiU conclude this recount of the pyramid of Oho- 
inhi, which may answer for a description of nil, by 
quoting- the brilliant tlajcHption of the latest investi¬ 
gator oi Mexican antiquities :* — 

f ‘ On the summit stood a sumptuous temple, in 
which was the image of the mystic deity, 4 Uod of 
tine Air/ with ebon features, tinlike the fair com¬ 
plexion which lie bore upon earth, wearing a mitre 
on his head waving with plumes of fire, with a re¬ 
splendent collar of gold round his neck, pendants of 
nioK.dc turquoise in las ears, a jewelled sceptre in one 
hand, and n shield curiously pointed, the emhJem of 
Ids rule oivr rln' winds in the other* The sanctity 
of the place, hallowed bv hoary tradition, and the 
magnificence of tlie temple and its services, made it 
an object of veneration throughout the land, and pit- 
grim? from the furthest comers of Anulmao came to 
ofier up their devotions at the shrine of QuctatlcontL 
The number of these was so great as to give an air 
ot mendicity to the motley population of the city; 
and Cortez, struck with the novelty, tells its that be 
saw multitudes of beggars, sucti os an to he found 
in the enlightened capitals of Europe: a. whimsical 
criterion of civilization, which must place our own 
prosperous land some what low in the scale, 

“ Cholukt was not the resort only of the indigent 
devotee* Many of the kindred i-aces had temples of 
tlioir own in the city, in the same manner ns some 
Christian tuitions have in Rome, and each temple was; 
provided with its own jjeculiur ministem for the sendee 
ot tin* deity to whom it was consecrated* In no city 
was ill ere seen such a concourse of priests, so many 
processions, such pomp of ceremonial sacrifice, and 
religions festivals, Cholula was, in short, what Mecca 
j!-- among MnLoiuedaDs, or Jerusalem among Chris- 
tiansj it was the Holy City of Anahiunn * , . 

1 Prescott's llistorj of JleiiM, Li. p. 7 . 
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Nothing could be more grand than the view which 
met the eye from the area on the truncated summit 
of the pyramid. Toward the west stretched that bold 
barrier of porphyritic rock which nature has reared 
around the valley of Mexico, with the huge Popo¬ 
catepetl and Iztaccihuatl, standing like two colossal 
sentinels to guard the entrance to the enchanted re¬ 
gion. Far away to the east was seen the conical head 
of Orizaba, soaring high into the clouds, and near the 
barren though beautifully-shaped Sierra do Mnlinche, 
throwing its broad shadows over the plain of Tlasculu. 
Three of these are volcanoes higher than the highest 
mountain peak in Europe, and shrouded in snows 
which never melt under the fierce sun of the tropics. 
At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city of 
Cholula, with its bright towers and pinnacles spark¬ 
ling in the sun, reposing amidst gardens and verdant 
groves, which then thickly studded the cultivated 
environs of tbo capital. Hutch was the magnificent 
prospect which met the gaze of the conquerors, and 
may still, with slight change, meet that of the modem 
traveller, as from the platform of the great pyramid 
his eye wanders over the fairest portion of the beau¬ 
tiful plateau of Puebla.” 

The Casa del Gobernador, House of the Governor, 
at Uxmal, one of the most remarkable city palaces 
of Central America, is thus described by Mr. Cather- 
wood :*— 

“ The * Casa del Gobernador/ or House of the Go¬ 
vernor, is one of the most extensive and important of 
the ancient buildings at Uxmal, in Yucatan. It is 
constructed entirely of hewn stone, and measures 320 
feet in front, by 40 feet in depth. The height is about 
20 feet. It has eleven doorways in front, and one nt 
each end. The nj»artments are narrow, seldom exceed¬ 
ing 12 feet, just large enough to swing a hammock, 
which was, and still is, the substitute for oeds through¬ 
out tho country. Some of the rooms measure 60 feet 
1 Views in Central America. London, 1* 11, p. 15. 
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in frngth, and are 23 feet high. There does not ap¬ 
pear to have been anv internal decoration in the 
chambers nor are there any windows The lower part 
of the edifice is of plain wrought stone, but the upper 
portion is singularly rich in ornament. Taking the 
front, the ends, and the rear of the building, there is a 
length of 752 feet of elaborate carving, on which traces 
of colour are still visible. The peculiar arch of the 
country has been employed in even’ room. The lintels 
of the doorways were of wood, a more costly material 
to work than stone, 1 but less durable. Unfortunately, 
they have all decayed, and the masonry they supported 
has, in places, fallen down, and much of the beauty of 
the building is thus destroyed. The central ornament 
over the principal doorway was a seated figure, of 
which hut slight truces remain. The head-dress of 
feathers is more perfect, and appears totally dispropor- 
tioned to the sire of die figure. On either side is a 
parallel bar of stone, between which are well sculp¬ 
tured hieroglyphics. The cornice was perhaps intended 
to represent the coiling* of a serpent; it continued 
from one extremity of the building to the other, and 
goes entirely round it. The Casa del Gobemador 
stands on three terraces; the lowest is three feet high, 
fifteen feet wide, and 575 feet long; the second is 20 
feet high, 250 feet wide, and 545 feet long; and the 
third is 19 feet lngh, 30 feet broad, and 960 feet long. 
They are all of stone, and in a tolerably good state of 
preservation.” 

Even here in the wilderness, where it might he sup¬ 
posed mysticism would not be fonad, we find that sym¬ 
bolism and mysterious import of number which seems 
to have been so widely sjiread among the nations of :tn- 
tiquity. The length of the upper platform is seen to cor¬ 
respond nearly with the number of days in the year, and 
the mysterious emblem of eternity, the serpent^ is found 
extending its portentous length around the buildings 

1 Slephrns frequently mentions that the beam* of the 
doorway* at Usual and I*ulenquo cracked arrow, and crumbled 
into doat on their removal. 
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which, like the temples of Indio, was consecrated to a 
worship of the nature of which, except by an examina¬ 
tion of the simple religions of the Polynesians, we shall 
never be able to obtain any definite knowledge. From 
their customs alone can we arrive at the solution of the 
problems of early migrations, and to them I would ac¬ 
cordingly direct the attention of the students of the 
physical distribution of the races of mankind. To 
return to Uxmal. It is much better to give the 
descriptions of eye-w itnesses than to attempt the com- 

r lation of one from the accounts given us by travellers; 

shall therefore quote some passages from a late inves¬ 
tigator of this district:— 

“ The first object,” says Stephens, 1 “that arrests the 
eye on emerging from the forest is the building to the 
right of the spectator. Drawn otf by mounds of ruins 
and piles of gigantic buildings, the eye returns, and 
again fastens upon this lofty structure. It was the 
first building I entered. From its front doorway I 
counted sixteen elevations, with broken wulls and 
mounds of stones, and vast magnificent edifices, which 
at that distance seemed untouched by time, und defy¬ 
ing ruin. I stood in the doorway when the sun went 
down, throwing from the buildings a prodigious breadth 
of shadow, darkening the terraces on which they stood, 
and presenting a scene strange enough for a work of 
enchantment. 

“ This building is sixty-eight feet long. The eleva¬ 
tion on which it stands is built up solid from the plain, 
entirely artificial. Its form is not pyramidal, but 
oblong and rounding, being 240 feet long at the base, 
and 120 broad, and it is protected all round, to the 
▼err top, bv a wall of square stones. Perhaps the high 
ruined sculpt ures at Pidenque, which w*e have called 
pyramidal, and which were so ruined that we could not 
make them out exactly, were originally of the same 
shape. On the east side of the structure is a broad 
range of stone steps, between eight and nine inches high, 

* Incidents of Travel in Central America, V. iL p. 420, sqq. 

9 
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and so steep that great cure is necessary in ascending 
and descending; of these we counted a hundred anil 
one in their places- Ifiae were wanting at tile top, 
and perhaps were ’covered with rabbit at the 

bottom ■ at the summit of the steps is a stone platform 
four feet and a half wide, running along- the rear of the 
building There is no door in the centre, but at each 
end a door opens into an opart meat eighteen feet Eang 
and nine wide, and between the two is a third apart* 
meat of the same width, and thirty-four feat 
The whole building is of straw £ inside, the walls ore of 
polished smoothne-:* j outside, ttpto the btrigirtof the 
door, the stones are plain and square; abort this line, 
there is a rich cornice or moiddiag j and from this to 
t he top of the h adding, all file sides are covered with 
ride and elaborate sculptured onumnmts, forming a sort 
of arabesque- The style and character of these orna¬ 
ments were entirely different tro;n those of any we hud 
seen before, either in that country or any other; they 
bnre no re-enihlanee whatever to those of Copirn 
or Palenque, and were rpiite a* unique and pecaEnr. 
The designs were strange and meomprelienribh?, very 
elaborate, sometimes giote-^jtie, bat often maple, 
ta^tehd, and beautiful, Among the intelligible sub¬ 
jects Jtre square* and diamonds, with busts of human 
beings, heads of leopards and eomjBsition.^ of leaves 
and flowers, and the ornaments known everywhere os 
yrecqva. The onmiuenteq winch succeed each other, 
nre alt different; the whole form on extraordinary mnsa 
of richness and complexity, and the effect, is both grand 
and curious- And the construction of these am amenta 
is not less peculiar and striking than the general effect. 
There were no tablets or single atones, each representing' 
separately and bv itself an entire subject; but every 
Grunin* at or combination is made up of separate stones, 
on each of which [Art of the mkjwt was carved, and 
which was then set in its place in the walls. Each 
stone by itself was an unmeaning fractional part; hut, 
placed by the ride of others, helped to make a whole, 
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winch without it would be incomplete, Perhaps it 
may, with propriety, bo called a species of sculptured 
mosaic. 

" PrtJfU the fro fit doer of this extraordinary Km' Mjth^ 
a pavement of hard cement, twenty-two feet long; by 
fifteen broad, leads to the n>of of another building, 
seated lower down an the artificial structure. There 
is no staircase or oilier visible eon nun mention between 
the twoj; but, descending by n pile of rubbish along 
the side of the lower one, and poping around the 
coi-jj it, we entered a doorway in front four feet wide, 
and found inside a chamber twelve feet high, with 
QOtridore running the whole breadth, of Which the 
front one was seven feet three inches deep, and the 
other three feet nine inches. The inner wails were of 
smooch und polished square atones, and there woa no 
inner dcKsr, or means of communication witb any other 
place. Outside, the doorway was loaded w-jth orna¬ 
ments, and the whole extenor was the same os that 
of the buildmL r ih'.-L'i ihed above. The steps leading 
from the doorway to the foot qf the structure were 
entirely destroyed. 

(i The Indiana regard these ruins with superstitious 
revere age. They will not go near them at night, and 
they have tbe old story that immense treasure is 
bidden among them. Lack of the buildings hie? its 
name given to it by the Indiana. This is called the 
thisa del Ann no, or House of the Dwarf , 1 and it 
is consecrated by n wild legend, which, as I sat in 
the doorway, I received from the Ups of m Indian, as 
follows ?— 

Ci There was nn old woman who Jived in a bite on 
tbe very spot now occupied by the structure on which 
thi-= building is perched, and opposite the Cjl$i del 
Goberuador, who went mourn] rig that she hud no 
children. In her distress .-be one day took an egg, 
covered it with ft cloth, nnd laid it. away carefully in 
one corner of the hut Every day *be went to look nt 

1 Thi^ ito-calU is also- muited die Mousa of die Diviner. 
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it, until one morning she found the egg hatched, and a 
mflfvrff, or ere*tore, or baby, born. The old woman 
was delighted, and called it her kto, provided it- with 
a muse, took good core of it, so that in one year it 
walked and Talked like a man; and, then it stopjjed 
growing. The old woman was more delighted than 
ever, ami said he would be a great lord or king. One 
day she told him to go totheliottse of the Gonemador, 
anil challenge him to a trial of strength, The dwarf 
cried to beg off, but the old woman insisted, and he 
went. The guard admitted him, and lie hung hia 
challenge at the Gobemndor, The latter smiled, and 
told him to lift a stone of three arrobai, or seventy- 
fivo pounds \ at w’hich the little fellow cried and 
returned to his mother, who sent him back to say that 
if the Gobernudor lifted it first, he would afterwards. 
The Gol>ernadDr lifted it, and the dwarf immediately 
did the same, The Gobemndor then tried him with 
other feats of strength, and the dwarf regularly did 
whatever was done by the Gobernador. At length, 
indignant nt being matched by u dwarf, the Gober- 
nador told him that unless he made a honse in one 
night higher than any in the place he would kill him. 
The poor dwnrf again returned crying to his mother, 
who hade him nut to be disheartened, and the wit 
morning he awoke and found himself in this lofty 
building. The Gobemndor, seeing it from the door of 
bis palace, was astonished, and eeiit for the dwarf, and 
told him to collect two bundles of a wood of 

a very bard species, with one of which he, the Gober- 
nndor, woultt bent the dwarf over the head, and 
afterwards the dwarf should beat him with the other. 
The dwarf again returned crying to his mother, but 
the latter told him not to be' afraid, and put on the 
crown of bis head a tortillita de trigo, n small thin 
cuke of wheat Hour, The trial was made in the 
presence of all the great men in the city. The 
Gobi-mador broke the whole of his bundle over the 
dwarfs bead, without hurting the little fellow in the 
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least lie then tried to avoid the trial on his own 
bond, hut be had piven his word in the presence of Lis 
officers, and was obliged to submit, The second blow 
of the dwarf broke his skull in pieces, nod all tbfi 
epoctn tors hailed the victor ns their new Goberandar. 
The old woman then died ; hut at the Indian village 
of Muni, seventeen leagues distant, there is a deep 
well, from which opens a cave that leads under ground, 
an immense distance, to Merida. Iri this cave, on the 
hunk of a stream, under the shade of a large trw jhts 
an old woman, with a serpent by her side, who sells 
water in small quantities, not for money, hat onlv for 
a crmtnra, or baby, to give the swpent to cut 5' and 
this old woman is the mother of the dwarf Such is 
the fanciful legend connected with this edifice but 
it hardly seemed more strange than the structure to 
which it referred. 

“ The other building is called by a name winch 
nmy originally have had some reference to the vestals, 
who, in Mexico, were employed to keep burning the 
pucred fire; hut I behove, in the mouths of the In- 
din ns of Uxmnl, it has no reference whatever to 
history, tradition, or legend, but is derived entirely 
from Spanish associations. It is culled Capa de Ink 
Monjifl, or Ilonse of the IVtins, or the Convent. It is 
situated on an artificial elevation about fifteen feet 
high. Its form ip quadrangular, and one side, accord¬ 
ing to my measurement, is ninety-five paces in length. 
It was not possible to pace alf around it, from "the 
masses of fallen stones which encumber it in some 



ornaments, 

“ The principal entrance is by a large doorway into 
a beautiful pat 10 or court-yard,’grass-grown, but dear 
of frees; and the whole of the inner fo^ndc is orna¬ 
mented more richly aad elaborately than the outside. 
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and in a more perfect state of preservation. On one 
side* tlie combination min in the form of diamond.*, 
simple, chaste, Lind tasteful j and at the bead of the 
court-yartb two gigantic serpents, with their bends 
broken find fallen, were winding from opposite direc¬ 
tion* along the whole facade. 

« In frnnt, and on ti lino with the door of tin? con¬ 
vent, is another building on a lower foundation, of the 
same general character, called Casa tie Tortuga s. from 
sculptured turtles -over the doorway. 1 This building 
had in several places huge crack*, ns if it had been 
shaken by an earthquake* 11 stands nearly in the 
centre of the rains, and the top commands a view nil 
round, of singular but wrecked magnificence. 

« Beyond' this, n little to the right, approached 1 ,y 
pulsing" over uioands of ruins, was another building 
whicb, at n great distance, attracted our attention by 
its conspicuous ornaments. We reached it by Escen fl¬ 
ing two high terraces. The main building was similar 
to the other?, and along the top ran a high ornamental 
Trail, which, from the peculiar style of decoration, was 
called Cnsn de Pfllormoe or House of Pigeons, and at 
a distance it looked more like a row of pigeon-houses 
than anything else. 

“In 'front was a broad avenue, with a line of ruins 
dm. each side, leading beyond the wall of the convent 
to a great mound of ruins, which probably had once 
been n building with which it was connected ; and 
beyond this is a lofty building in the rear, to which 
this seemed but a vestibule or porter's lodge. Be¬ 
tween the two was n large patio or court-yard, with 
corridors on each side, and the ground of the court¬ 
yard sounded hollow* In one place the surface was 

1 Mr. Slept en* but not remarked tile ciredmatOT ro, tint them 
sculptures ore itxongW in favour of n Malay ongnt, through 
PolynwiJL The islands-ns bold turtle* in ihei hiptiKi vcnei-*- 
lioii, attaching &o.[i-i > ro.ii?QTJil powias U> them t tha EiunLL'-iC 1 iind. 

the Avans in tbl further Ewdlttlil of India, hava a tradition 
ili.ii the world is aupi^rtvd a large lortobu? or nurds. 
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broken, and I descended into a large excavation 
cemented, which had probably been intended as a 
granary. At the back of the court-vard, on a high 
broken terrace, which it was difficult to climb, was 
another edifice more mined than the others, but 
which, from the style of its remains, and its com¬ 
manding position, overlooking every other building* 
except the House of the Dwarf, and apparently having 
been connected with the distant mass of mins in 
front, must have been one of the most important in 
the city, perhaps the principal temple. The Indians 
call it the quartrl or guard-house. It commanded 
a view of other mins not. contained in the enu¬ 
meration of those seen finom the House of the 
Dwarf ; and the whole presented a scene of barbaric 
magnificence utterlv confounding all previous notions 
in regard to the aboriginal inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try, and calling up emotions which had not been 
wakened to the same extent by anything we had yet 

Such is the minute and interesting description of the 
mined city of Uxmal given us by Mr. Stephens. Did 
space admit of it, we would have given an account ot 
the interesting investigations at Pulennue, but Uxmal 
must serve as a specimen of all of these wonderful 
cities. I am precluded, likewise, from want of room, 
from offering any observations on the era of these 
mins; but I ho[K? to have the opportunity ere long ol 
bringing the subject more particularly* before the 
public, in a work on the subject which I have been for 
some time preparing. I will, before passing to the 
subject of the Mississippi and Ohio ruins, raerelv note 
the general resemblance of the mias with those en¬ 
graved of the restoration of the Persepolitan mins. 
That the Vedaic religion, if I may so express my- 


* Mr. Stephens remarks the singular fact, that there are nc 
viable means of supplying the town with water »Ti<tin g within 
a mile and a half. 
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self, was that Mowed by the Toltecs, I have little 

doubt- 1 . 

But decidedly tbe most Tennuiable rarrnimstances 
connected with the buildings of America, is the riini- 
]nrity betvMA tlipir and tlic iivnuanl of Bel or 

Babnl, ns remarked 1 >v Dr, Lang, and by Others before 
and after him. To Dr. Land's work l would refer 
■an y 0013 BUQJDOUB t(J JjiJTftt Qt tl-lti ftictt* find d-LlttV 081 TA IklCil 
his arguments are founded. 

We now leave the ruins of Yucatan, and %ing- 
Tapidiy over the mvfifcsrious pyramids of Meshy, wa 
leave the sultry sriu plsin^ and the dark cool forests 
behiod. and looking round, see before us another and 
a far different locality. I shall introduce my account 
of tbe ruins of the Western States of America by some 
observations contained in a letter ironi Mr. Bm^keimdst 
to Jefferson:— 11 Through nut what is denominated by 
Voluey the valley of the Mississippi/' says that gentle- 
jom* a there exist the traces ol a population lar be¬ 
yond what, this extensive and fertile [wrtion of the 
continent is supposed to have possessed 5. greater, per¬ 
haps, than could be supported, of the present winte 
inhabitants, even with the careful agriculture practised 
in the roost populous part of Europe- The reason of 
this is to he found in the peculiar manners of the inha¬ 
bitants by whom it was roriuerlj' occupied; tike those 
of Mexico, their agriculture bad for its only object 
their own Sustenance; no surplus was demanded for 
commerce with foreign nations, and no part of the soil 
susceptible of culture was devoted to pasturage* yet 
extensive forests lilted with wild animals would still 
remain, . . + We must in this way account for 

the astonishing population of the vale ct Jleiico, when 

1 Til* reader might naturally plf-t-et s^uio ncroiinli of the 
Peruvian eitias, but *» tins artirh- is oelIv 1dIctm 1C(I to sln'w, 
rudelr bntktA but smkm"3j"h th&t two raws boil t lip i!te varieds 
irsmiiins iti America, they, uS It part of the ToJt£C IH; have DOt 
teen particularly mentioned. 

* Transact. rTf Ute Vmoriran Phil&soph. SMnetft Art vll 
tdL j. Sew S*rLe», p. 15L The letter io dated July 23,161S. 
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fir# known to the Spaniards, pe rh apo t-Qrtful to any dis¬ 
trict of the same extent of climate. The astonishing 
population of Owhybee and Otabcite must be accounted 
for io the flame way. * . . In the valley of the 
Mississippi, there ara discovered the traces' of two 
distinct races of people, or periods, of population ■ one 
much more ancient than the other. The traces of the 
last are the most numerous, hut mark a population less 
advanced in civilization ; in fact, they belong to the 
same race that existed in the country when the French 
and English effected their settlements on this part of 
the continent; but since the intercourse of thc>se people 
with the whites, and their astonishing dumnntUHi in 
numbers, many of their customs have ftdleu into 
disuse. , « . The appearances of fortifications, of 

which so much has keen said, and which have been 
Attributed to a colony oi Welch, are nothing more thno 
the traces of pislikidoed towns or villages. 1 . . , 

We might be warranted in considering the mounds of 
the Mississippi more ancient than the Teo-calli: u fact 
worthy of notice, although the stages ana still plain in 
fome of them, the gradations or step? have disappeared, 
in the course of tune, the rains having washed them 
off. 81 

Mr. Erockcnridge evidently suspects a Polynesian 
origin for the constructors of these mounds, but his 
idea is not expressed. lie considers the Toltecs to 
have migrated from this district* 

One of the most remarkable and extensive works of 
defences constructed by the ancient American tribes, 
is that on the banks of the Little Miami river, about 
thirty-five miles to the north-east of Cincinnati, in 
Wm-ren County, Ohio, called Fort- Ancient. It. occu¬ 
pied a Terrace on the left bank of tbe .Miismi, and is 

1 The Writer Rliglit tmve added thHl they wfre precisely stltiUnr 
to those in aw in the Friendly Islands, particularly in die great 
fort on Tonga, ami in other nf da- P*rific I «!**. 

J This account is iibKiigaii from (hat of l/ieke, in (Lie Taper* 
of the Aineiic«n. AisociidoD of Gedicgiats mid jCaturiilisls, far 
1543 , 
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situated 330 feat above the level of the river* The 
position is naturally strong, being defended by two 
ravines, which, commencing on the east side of the 
peninsula, near to each other, diverge and sweep round, 
entering the Miami, one above and the other below tlie 
work, "tin the west, the Miami, with its precipitous 
hank of 200 feet, is itself the defence. On the very 
verge of the ravines, totally surrounding the peninsula, 
an embankment of great bright and Strength tins been 
raised; and such an attention was, paid to the m pan¬ 
derings of its course, that Professor Locke retpiired 100 
stations to complete the survey ha made. The whole 
circuit of the work was about four miles. r lhe bank 
of earth is in many places twenty feet high, and is 
composed of a tough, alluvial clay, without stone. 
There is no continuing ditch, whence the earth was 
due:, around the work; hut pits, still to be distin¬ 
guished, were the source whence the earth waa ob¬ 
tained, Professor Locke himself concludes ;— 

£l Finally, I am astonished to sec a work simply of 
earth, after braving the storms of thousands of years, 
still so entire and well marked. Several drcwnstances 
have contributed to this. The clay of which it is built 
is not easily penetrated by water. The bank has been, 
and is .still, mostly covered by a forest of beech-trees, 
which have woven a strong web of their roots oyer its 
steep sides; and a fine bed of moss {Polytrwh km) 
serve* still further to afford protection." 

There are more than seventy gateways or interrup¬ 
tions in the embankments, at. irwgufer intervals along 
the lino. They were probably, as supposed by Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, 1 places once occupied by block¬ 
houses or bastions composed of timber, and which Lave 
long since deenved.” rhi* fort- evidently -hew* great 
military ekill, and might indeed, if occasion wero to 
require it, bo again used for its orurinil purpose, 1 be 
work appears still more rexnarkublc when we consider 

1 Aaeimt Monuments of the MiFEUi&ippi Valiev, p. 
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that it wn3 constructed without any other aid than 
human hands. 

More curious than the farejroing earthwork: are 
tilt) mounds in Dade County Wisconsin, about seven 
miles to the east of the Blue Monndu They are 
rit.uated on the Great Indian trail or war-poth, between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, and are six effi¬ 
gies of quadrupeds, six parallelograms, one circular 
tumulus, one smalt circle, and one effigy of the human 
fig-tire, with the bead towards the west, 1 and un¬ 
naturally long 1 arms. These tumuli extend about half 
a mile along the trail- What the anim als represented 
in effigy are, it is not easy to determine. Soma have 
supposed the buffalo to be the animal intended; “bur," 
an Squier* very justly remark*, the absence of a tail, 
anti of the characteristic bump of that ftnbiud, would 
sv*'m t.i point f-i :i ditierent Conahigkn] f and, besides, I 
may he permitted to nsk, why should the buffalo bo 
the nnimul especially chosen? It is to he remarked 
that these effigies have the head turned to the west, 
-which circumstance, together with the position of the 
bead of the human tumulus, seems to me to signify 
that the tribes who constructed thews rerun rim Mo 
mounds, commemorated thereby some favourite and 
common animal of their former country, which lay 
towards the west. In examining ancient ruins like 
those now before us, we mum measure the reigning 
idea by an undent standard; and the closer we get 
to such standard, the more do we approach to the 
truth. In speaking of these trace* of a nation sleeping 
now for ever the death-sleep of time, we must approach 
ns nearly as possible to the psychological conception 
of them, and take into consideration the fundneas the 


1 The head bftiafftttiiJ towards the west, prtVC* two thing!!— 
1. TSiliC the constniElwrs of the mciunds e*mo from the wv-sL, $. 
ainl vhut Lhnr 8b*red, ifilh oilier Oriental nations, a *nperwliti*i 
otaervihtoa&ka in (.ho nuwt ancient and modem times, of banJl 
toward one jwunt of the compfiAs. ^ ^ 

1 Inf jffnt ’ tfnnnm wili nf tin l ollcj, Jh. 1-iO. 
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ancients Lad for mysticism. I may mention* likewise, 
that in the north-western part of the IlindQ-CljEiiese 
countries, similar circular ami oblong famuli arc to be 
full ad, aud T if I recollect right, one in the form of an 
animal. It has been. supposed, too, to be the bear 
that the Indians thus honoured : but T though 1 am 
unable to prove what the animal was, tins solution of 
the problem does not satisfy me. 

“ The figures scrm t ' r says Squicr, 1 LC to he most 
prevalent; and, though preserving about the same 
relative proportions, vary in size from BO. to 120 
feet. In many other places* us at this point,, they 
occur in ranges* one after the other at irregular inter* 
Tab. In the midst of this group >3 the nepresentetiofl 
of a hum lift figure, placed with its head towards the 
Ave.it, and having its arms and legs extended. It? 
length is 125 feet, and it is 140 feet from the ex¬ 
tremity of one arm to that of the other. The body 
is thirty feet in breadth, the bead twenty-five feet 
in diameter* and its elevation considerably greater 
than that of most of the others* being not much 
less than six feet. The human figure 1? not un¬ 
common among the effigies, and is always character¬ 
ised by the extraordinary and unnatural length of it? 
arms.*' 

Ten miles west of Madison, in the same county 
Dade* Wisconsin, are other works of a jam Liar nature ; 
but the animat? represented are evidently not the same* 
ns they have long and heavy tails, One of the two 
effigies has almost a pair of horns. The Indian war* 
trail, now the military road to Miidisan, passes between 
the mounds, 

Iti other places, birds and insects are rejjresental 
on the same gigantic scale. The utterly infantine 
manner in which these works are built up render it 
impossible to offer any conjecture as to what they 
were really intended to represent* and for what uses 


1 indent MuuumtatLdi e). 
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they were designed, except, indeed, that tliey might 
have been religious monuments. 

J have been led to enlarge on these curious re- 
mains, from their being so little known and so in¬ 
teresting, ns they will bo felt when once brought under 
the notice of tlju public; I will but briefly mention 
the sacrificial mounds and altars of the saute people 1 
in the valley. 

li A simple heap of earth or stones,” says Srjiiier, 3 
u teems to have been the first monument which sug¬ 
gested itself to man; the pyramid, the arch, nod the 
obelisk, are evidences of a more advanced state- Hut 
rude ns are these primitive memorials, they have been 
but little impaired by time, while other more imposing 
structures have sunk into shapeless ruins. 5 When 
covered with forests, and their surfaces interlaced with 
the roots of trees and bushes, or when protected by 
turf, the humble mound bids defiance to the elements 
which throw down the temple, and crumble the marble 
into dust. We therefore find them, little changed from 
their original profxjrtions, side by side with the ruins 
of those proud edifices which mark die advanced, ns 
the former do the primitive, state of the people who 
built them.” 

Indeed, as Mr. Sfjuicr goes on to remark, these nrde 
mounds are foam! So. India, Siberia, and Scandinavia ; 
by the shores of the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean, 
and in Britain. In America, these marks of a primi¬ 
tive state extends from the northern.lakes through the 

1 The extreme manat of taste exhibited in the concernclion of 
the mounds wv have just been noticing, inclines me to r.'H .id-r 
tin-in Ihe praductinn* rHT inothw, Mid ruder race ftf people than 
t ha Tehees. Pickering, indeed. 5& h» Haccs of Man. sipa L-haE, 
he found HO trace* of sjTnemaliu agriculture above the Oregon 
territory. 

» Ancient Monuments nf the Mis-E^Fppi Valley, p. 133. 

1 There certainly bceim something in Lite American itino. 
sphere which preserve^ ancient btjjliliiigs more fully than the 
atmosphere of the Old Vforli], *a the perfect stale in which the 
palaces of Yucatan ate found abn* 1 .*- 
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T alley of the MfesiBidwri, *nd even to the south of the 
cuatuient by ItcikOj Peru, and Brail, to the Lfl Platts 

and Cane Iloorm . . 

Description of these relics of the Mississippi. races 
is idmo^E imneoftisary, as they so chjflel V resemble our 
British cairnt and barrows, bebg only on a much 

f cannot, however, before closing' this article, annt 
to notice some points connected with the religion id the 
semi-civilized races in America, re furring the render 
to Prescott for more diffuse accounts. I stated , at the 
commencement of this article, 1 II that the Mosaic account 
of the Creation found a foil parallel in the account* 
c f the some event in the Mexican symbolical papyri ; 
hut more fully and stonily did they resemble the 
Hebrews in their institutions, I um far more in¬ 
clined to ace u parallel, however, with Polynesian cus* 
toioa in soiLO of these, than with Jewish.’ Scene 
Hdic&t point* of coincidence muy be interesting to the 

reader. . 

The most reasonable course 15 to follow the course 
of tradition from the creation downward. And, tust, 
of the names and attributes of the Creator* 

* Xitth'tl, in the Meiican hingnage,” says the com¬ 
mentator cm the Antiquities of M esico, 3 “sighines blue, 

1 PJifle 240. 

* The Spsmall historians, Acosta M)d TorquemfvK were *0 
much struck by the siiflititode, and yet utterly unbelt*™ m Ilia 
(heart of a Hebrew origin, Lhsl they wertoWijpjd 'I* loot upon 
the Meucina as a parody of the deal's, in the New Vrittid, ml 
the chosen rtMSO in the Old l Of course, had they gm** *mm 
of the facts made known by lute mvsfttigstion, they would have 
(band that lhe Malay r&™ wfns itm rolaiuz- rs of Ataenca, nad 
more largcl* ilmn dickering, in "1'ho Races of Man, PP- H- s ’L l l-i 
tnpposes. Indeed, that ««ell«it physiologist I** tt0t marked 
tlio Miilii 1 ? raw a.' .sTafUi'i^ntlj enCj'Ciil^il in his Ethnograpliical 

II up ef the- elevmi rnoe* whfeb hi» fa^ta ekwrifjmnttld cxwL 
A* they bpnsad W ihe West India Iflau'.l ■* |,j tabu, Jamaica, 
, u ,d LtHrliJwli'iCS, ihereis every probability of tins corractUess of my 
notiptiH, At noma fiitnr® Uiae> I rosy disCUSS this mace fully. 

* YqL ii p, 3C4, mjij. 
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and hence was a name which the Mexicans gave to 
heaven, from which Xiuleticutli is derived, an epithet 
signifying the God of Heaven, which they bestowed 
upon Tezcatlipoca or Tvnacatevctli, who was painted 
with a crown as Lord of all, as the interpreter of the 
Codex Telleramo-Remensis affirms;' to whom they 
assigned the first and last place* in the calendar, em¬ 
phatically styling him the God of Fire. Xiuleticutli 
may bear the other interpretation of the God of Ages, 
the Everlasting One, which, connected with the Mexi¬ 
can notion of fire being the element more peculiarly 
sacred to Him, recalls to our recollection the ninth anti 
tenth verses of the seventh chapter of Daniel’s descrip¬ 
tion of the vision of the Ancient of Days, from 4 before 
whom issued a fiery’ stream, and whose throne was like 
the fiery flume.’ ” 

This Towicateucdi, the supreme God, resided in the 
garden of Tonaouatatitlan. He was the father of 
Quetzal coo tl, and was surnamed Ometecutli* (Most 
High). Quetzalcoatl was the Son of God by the virgin 
of Tula, Chimelman, by His breath or will. " His 
incarnation,” savs Humboldt, 4 u existed from eternity, 
and that He had been the creator of both the world 
and man; that he had descended to reform the world 
by endurance, and being king of Tula, was crucified 
for the sins of mankind, Ac., as is plainly declared in 
the tradition of Yucatan, nial mysteriously represented 
in the Mexican paintings.” 

With the Tree of Scandinavia, too, Yggdrasill (or that 
of Eden), they were acquainted, and it seems to have 
held no mean place in their mythology. In Chiapo, we 
learn from Garcia, 3 the name of the Father is Icona ; 

‘ Vol. ri. p. 107. 

* “Inn Alpha and Omega, the beginning and th© end, th© 
first and the last."— 14 'Ejti tip* rb A rai ©4 Q, apxi ca * 
rpirro^ Kui b ftfYaroc.”—Revelations, xiii, 13. 

* Compare with OM-ete-cutli, the OM of the Sanskrit Vedas 
and the OM-eto-Foh of the Chinese. 

* Antiquities of Mexico, si. p. 507, «. 

4 Gareios Origin deloalndios, in Antiquities of Mexico, ri.p. 122. 
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of the Soti T Vacah i and of the Holy Spirit* E*~ 

Muacfu* ... 

Of Eve, Trhom tliflT called lex-nextb, they seem to 
have had same tradition, but the apple of Genesis is 
converted here into rases {willed elsewhere Fruit of the 
Tree). She is represented by Sahagim to have had 
twins, a son and daughter, tain and CWmanaj and 
afterwards she ijgoin bore twins, Abel and bis sL-ter 
Bel bomb: die obtained the name of serpent-woman 
(Chnocohuatl).* The rebellion of the sprite almost 
the Almighty also meets with a paraLhd in Anahuucnn 
legends of the war in Heaven, and the full oi Zontemo- 
quon and the other rebels. The dfllngo and the ark 
are also alluded to in the Mann® MSS. It was repre¬ 
sented as being mode of hr wood, under the direction 
of PfilecatU,or Citinqnetom, who invented wine ; Aetna, 
one of bis descendante, aided in the construction of a 
bi^h tower, destroyed by Tonucutecutli, who confounded 
their language at the same period. t 

Such “are o few of the coinddenew which the m- 
ecnuitv of commentators and euthnsiran of would-be 
discoverers have elicited from the Mexican pointings 
Hut on this subject all speculation is unwtiafactory and 
bewildering. Whether the judgment of these ingenious 
men wufl overruled by their imagination, or whether the 
pointings really represent some episodes of the Mosaical 
history, it hi not for rue to pronounce. 1 would merely 
suggest lo the students of Mexican history ft careful 
examination of the Codex Mendoza, the only exiting 
key to the political history, economy, and social life of 
the country, under the dynasty of the Aztec kings. Any 
attempt to"unravel the other paintings, I would enforce, 
but very modestly, upon the reader as being utterly ab¬ 
surd and, as I just now- paid, bewildering. Of the Tul- 
tecs* though they are more ancient, it is more nut is factory 
to speak, and the concurrent evidence of historical, plij - 

i Isaiah bdiil 1& By U» Mtftfcw* 

lUE tlu*v httil In} ft 

* Sen Coiiii Valicanus, p> 
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sicalj zuologrical, physEolojriejd, social , and architectural 
investigations) points to their raiH! being- tie Malayan 
or Polynesian. To that race are the Mexicans and 
Penmans indebted lor the aria of peace, and for 
the amenities oi L life, which they enjoyed. 
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ATHENS. 

To write on this cherished scene of art and nature, to 
attempt to add one iota to the knowledge accumulated 
in countless volumes of history and criticism, would he 
a presampttKraa adventure in a series of Iriefskrtehef . 
The fact is* that upon many other cities it is difficult 
to write u. long article; on Athens, it is next to im¬ 
possible to pen a short one* tjiirrounded with the 
works of her greatest pets, orators, philosophers, and 
historians; with the originals, or tlie copies of her ?ub- 
limttt works of art —met on all sides, even in our own 
public buildings; with the imitation or realization of 
ihopft rules of Athenian architecture, which have held 
an empire over art, of which nothing seems likely to 
dispossess them; with a miss of idesis, in which one 
art struggles with another to bespeak our attention; 
in short, with overwhelming materials that force 
themselves upon our imagination, und^ almost direct 
our pen to their description, it is more than, difficult to 
give a slight, darkly, as in & glass, visible, sketch 
of the wondrous city of Fallas, 

" There exist* notf say? Wordsworth, "a corner 
in the civilized world, which is not, as it were, breathed 
on by the air of Attica, Its influence is felt in the 
thoughts, and shews itself in the speech of men; and 
it will nerer cease to do so* It is not enough to say 
that it lives in tho inspirations of the poet, in^ the 
eloquence of the orator, and in the speculutions oi the 
philosopher. Besides this, it ejliihits itself in visible 
shapes j it is the soul which rniinutwi and informs the 
most beautiful creations of art. Ihe works of the 
architect and of the sculptor, in every quarter of the 
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globe, speak of Attica. Of Attica, the galleries of 
princes and nations are full. Of Attica, the temples 
and palaces, and libraries and council-rooms of capital 
cities, give sensible witness and will do for ever. 

“ But above all, it is due to the intellectual results 
produced by the inhabitants of this small canton of 
Europe, that the language in which they spoke and 
in which they wrote, became the vernacular tongue of 
the whole w'orld. The genius of Athenians made their 
speech universal; the treasures which they deposited 
in it rendered its acquisition essential to all; and thus 
the sway, unlimited in extent and invincible in power, 
which was wielded over the universe by the arms of 
Rome, was exercised over Rome itself by the arts of 
Athens. To Attica, therefore, it is to oe attributed 
that, first, precisely at the season when such a channel 
of general co mm u n ication was most needed, there ex¬ 
isted a common language in the world; and, secondly, 
that this language was Greek; or, in other words, 
that there was, at the time of the first propagation 
of the Gospel, a tongue in which it could to preached 
to the whole earth, and that Greek, the most worthy 
of such a distinction, was the language of Inspiration, 
—the tongue of the earliest preacher* and writers of 
Christianity. Therefore we may regard Attica, viewed 
in this light, as engaged in the same cause, and 
leagued in a holy confederacy, with Palestine; we 
may consider the philosophers, and orators, and poets 
of this countnr as preparing the wav, by a special 
dispensation of God’s providence, for the Apostles, and 
Fathers, and Apologists of the Church of Christ.” 1 

In fact, the history of Athens is, in one sense, the 
history of all Greece; perhaps, we might say, of the 
whole w’orld during a certain period. Fraught with 
political changes the most exciting, and exercising an 
influence that imperceptibly diffused itself, though not 
always under the same form, throughout the civilized 
world, Athens is the centre of ancient constitutional 

* Greece, p. G7, tqq. 
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study. At Athens, history finds examples of every 
variety of legislature ; furnishes specimens of their 
respective effects : and, in a word, teaches almost all 
that every other history can teach, whether it regards 
the private or social condition of man. 

At the same time, amid this universality of example, 
we must he prepared to find much thut is revolting 
to the best feelings of reason or humanity. Like all 
other states, Athens possessed the same corroding in¬ 
fluences which suppurated her vital energies, and ex¬ 
tinguished the glorious breath of that love of freedom 
which a Bvron could sigh for, but not call back into 
the lovely corpse of dead, degraded Hellas. Corrup¬ 
tion at elections, love of place, and scandalous, openly- 
professed, and avowedly-tolerated immorality, were the 
base successors to the honest independence of the olden 
time, the healthy limited monarchy, or stedfast and 
impartial democracy, and the grave hardihood of the 
sons of Codrus. Add to this, the degeneracy in regard 
to religious feeling, and the consequent oblivion of the 
rights of men. “ It is the glory, says Ileeren, “ of 
the Greeks, that they honoured the nobler feelings of 
humanity, where other nations were unmindful of them. 
They flourished so long as they possessed self-govern¬ 
ment enough to do this ; they fell when sacred things 
ceased to be sacred. ’ 1 

In contemplating the early history of Attica, we 
are as much beset by difficulties, as in any of the 
other early states and cities of the human race. My¬ 
thology is at work, and in fantastical stories about 
Poseidon (Neptune), Athene (Minerva), Ericbtbonius, 
and a variety of other heroes and heroines, locally and 
religiously connected with this soil, we are struck with 
the incongruities, whilst we are delighted by the charms, 
of early Grecian history. An endless field of poetical 
narrative unfolds itself in the writings of the Athenian 
stage; Scholiasts of a later date, and compilers of 
popular myths, astound us by the rich diversity of 
* Athens i. p. 18. 
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their stories of early Athens; and it is but occasionally 
that one distinctly-marked feature of likelihood stamls 
out from the mass of pretty uncertainties and fic¬ 
titious plausibilities, and literally surprises us by its 
resemblance to truth. 

When we look at the hero-like, yet symmetrical pro¬ 
portions of the Theseus 1 in the Elgin collection, we 
feel some regTet at finding that the original is us 
doubtful a character in real history, as his marble neigh¬ 
bour the Ilissus, the old river-god — the god of that 
stream, along the banks of which, amid the shades of 
the Academy, Socrates and Plato strolled in search of 
truth. Yet the legend of Theseus has a vitality that 
distinguishes him from the merely symbolical benefactors 

1 I am aware, however, that doubt* have been entertained 
whether this statue really represents Theseus, or not. Visconti 
prefers considering it as Hercules.—See Elgin Marbles, ii. p. 4, 
•i<|. Vaux (Handbook to the British Museum, p. 41) is in¬ 
clined to favour the old opinion. The following remarks ou the 
alleged removal of the bones of Theseus by Canon (b.c. 405), 
deserve notice.— 

w It would seem not improbable that it was with some view 
of attaching the people of Attica to complete and embellish 
their ruined metropolis, that a prudent statesman formed tho 
idea of recarring to the traditional origin of their social system, 
and of making the revival of the name of Theseus serviceable 
to tome project of more importance. The Panathenaic festival 
which bad been instituted by Theseus, when the separate com¬ 
munities of Athens were united under one tutelary deity, Athena, 
fra A indeed, as we learn from the history of Hippias, been 
continued as the great national festival. This, however, must 
have been interrupted during the Persian wars; and was prob¬ 
ably neglected till the return of peace, security, and increasing 
wealth led to the celebration of the festival in its ancient splen¬ 
dour, and the revival of the memory of Theseus by building 
his temple (B.C. 465). At a somewhat later period, we may 
suppose that additional splendour wav given to this festival, as 
the representation of it forms the subject of the friexe of the 
Parthenon. - —Elgin Marbles, i. p. 44. 1 may add, that Wacha- 

muth, whose scepticism is more moderate titan that of many 
critics, considers Theseus as “ the representative of a new 
order of things, which united all the inhabitants of Attica 
by means of common and legal bonds."—Political Antiquities, L 
p’. 336. The M Ilissuv" is probably the “ Cephisus," as iu geo¬ 
graphical position would seem to indicate. 
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of the human race. Like another Hercules, or Amadis 
de Gaul, Iils exploits have been made the subject of aG 
most bound less exaggeration, and they have been pointed 
out us worthy objects of imitation by those who were 
with reflatm dissatisfied with the languid inertness of 
their own times. But although we cannot fix the 
standard of our belief in its fitting: and just propor¬ 
tion, we must not withdraw credit from the report 
which represents Theseus as the king 1 under whoso 
banner the scattered towns of Attica ranged them- 
selves, anil roimd whose capital city, Athens, they 
were persuaded to consolidate their resources for pur¬ 
poses of common interest and defence. 

But, with our narrow limits, we rni^f rather seek to 
point out the gradual progress of Athens to the great¬ 
ness we shall briefly describe, than to dwell upon the 
manifold difficulties and obscurities of her curly his¬ 
tory. 

The- Trojan war, that diverting source of chividrie 
wonders, which has furnished materials for, WO might 
almost say, the whole Cycle of Greek epic poetry, 
produced strange influences on the condition and pro¬ 
spects of the Greeks. When I speak of rha Trojan 
war, name persons will, perhaps, cry out that I have 
no right to assume even the existence of what has 
been iw hotly disputed and so doubtfully settled. All 
I cun reply is, that 1 find too much pleasure in the 
belief of o' Trojan war, and too ranch self-conviction 
that the whole mass of Greek literature must remain 
a riddle upon any father hypothesis—to adept any of the 
tortuous casuistries respecting the Homeric poems, or 
the chronological dogmatisms which are, to the present 
day, one hopeless drawback in the power of funning 
correct estimates on such matters, 

I do not mean to infer that even the carrying off of 
Helen was a true story in nil its details,* especially 
when Thucydides 1 tins furnished ns with so much 
better reasons for Agamemnon 1 a attack upon Troy. 
* rtnwjii. LO, 
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But I must maintain that truth ever holds the candle 
to legend. Our disbelief of the copies of our Saviour’s 
miracles in the middle ages are not even an cjc parte 
argument against the credibility of the originals, nor, 
because Lucan and Silius Italicus have respectively 
interwoven a multitude of prodigies and impossibilities 
with their poems on the Civil and Punic wars of Home, 
have I any right to infer that those wars bad as little 
real existence as the journey of the chapel of Loretto. 

The truth respecting these half legendary expedi¬ 
tions of the early ages of Greece, 6eeins to have been 
well stated by Heeren, who regards them as intimately 
connected with the theory ot colonization. A free- 
booting cnisade like the Argonautic expedition, and 
similar adventurous expeditions, themselves half-pira¬ 
tical, undertaken against pirates by Minas, os well as a 
large number of the Post-Troical exploits, all paved 
the way to losing the direct succession in old patriar¬ 
chal governments, by the death of the chief; to 
liberalising the home policy by urging the claims of 
rising colonies and provinces; and to placing the old 
kingly power gradually in other hands, and on a more 
democratic footing. Indeed, the prestige for parti¬ 
cular rulers was lost by death, or taken from them by 
the growing progress of public opinion, and the 
tendency of society to self-reform. Heeren well de¬ 
scribes the consequences of this systematic change 
throughout Greece, at the same time marking its 
more gradual development in reference to Athens:— 
u A new order of things was the necessary conse- , 
quence. The ancient ruling families died away of 
themselves, or lost their power. But this did not take 
place in all or most of tne Grecian cities at one time, 
but very gradually; and he who should speak of 
a general political revolution in the modem phrase 
would excite altogether erroneous conceptions. As 
far as we can judge from the imperfect accounts which 
remain of the history of the several states, more than 
a century elapsed before the change was complete. 
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We cannot fix the period of it in all: i t happened, 
however, in most of them between the years DUU and 
700 before Christ; in others in two centuries imme¬ 
diately succeeding the Doric emigration. In several, 
ns in" Athens, it was brought about by degrees* In 
that city* when the royal digfdty was abolished at the 
death of Codrus, archous, differing little from kings, 
were appointed from his family for life; these were 
followed bv urehons chosen for ten rears; and those 
last continued for seventy years, till the yearly election 
of a college of arehons tinally established a demo¬ 
cracy. 

u The fruit of these changes was the establishment 
of free constitutions for tbe cities; which constitutions 
could prosper only with the increasing prosperity of 
the towns. Thucydides has described to us, in are 
admirable manner,’the way in which this happened. 
* In thosj tinted* says he, e no important war which 
could give a great ascendency to Individual states was 
carried on ; the wars which chanced to arise were only 
with the nearest neighbours*’ Though tranquillity 
was thus sometimes interrupted, tlie increase of the 
cities could not be retarded. 1 But since colonies were 
established beyond the sea, several of the cities began 
to apply themselves to navigation and commercej and 
the intercourse kept up with them afforded mutual 
advantages. The dries/ continues Thucydides, 
“ became more powerful and more wealthy; hut then 
usurpers arose in most of them, who Bought only 
to confirm their own power and enrich their own 
families f but performed no great exploits until they 
were overthrown, nut long before the Persian wars, 
by the- Spartans (who, amidst fill these disturb¬ 
ances, were never subjected to tyrants) and the Athe¬ 
nians/ " 1 

Involved in great doubt is the vtory of king Cod ms, hero 
alluded to. He is said to Live devoted himself for the good 
of Athene in a war with tine Dorians, who had invaded 
1 TbuujiL L 11—15, 11 LNtreu, Giwts, cL v. p. £l>. 
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the northern primula, lout found themselves repulsed 
when they attempted to invade the ftrorbti f o f Athens . 1 
One tradition asserts that, titter his reign. the kindly 
power ceased, and that while an aristocTti tic oligarchy 
was substituted; the throne of the dead hero was left 
vacant, in testimony to his patriotism . 5 

Tint, as was destined hereafter to take place in the 
rising coni mem wealth of Rome, the higher class of the 
eorrunone kept incrcujiiiig in wealth, and that wealth was 
fostered by the success of the colonies which . contbiHidly 
went forth from the mother-city. But whilst a di-dike 
to the aristocracy was augmentedon their part by their 
increased capabilities of displaying 1 it, it wtts widely 
different with the poorer clu-saes, who became oppressed 
with debt, and whose free rights were vonsaqoently 
and proportionately crippled. Infamy , 5 or, in a more 
restricted sense, disfranchisement, was the penalty with 
which debt, often the revolt of misfortune, was visited; 
und the loss of the privileges of a free agent led in wine 
instances to cruelties that loudly called for an nmeliora- 
lion of the existing system. 

The laws of Draco are known chiefly by their pro¬ 
verbial severity; hut, while they may have seryed to 
repress some of the opm outrages, to which the 
struggles between the wealthier commons and the 
aristocracy would give rise, they were of litt!c avail in 
sheltering the poor and imintfoentisd from the ug'gres- 
eions and neglect of tbeir superiors. Indeed, tlie laws 
of Draco appear to have gone upon u broad principle 
of severity, little adapted to that =rif-reformmg progress 
which ia tbe surest evidence of social improvement, 
'We scarcely know' to what extent they were carried 

1 Jn^uri, Li, fl, VclL Piilere. L 3, CLluto Tu^e. Q, 4& 

3 Rut pansamns, vi. 3, sS&tCS that the ^on 1 ? of Coilnis them¬ 
selves quarrelled about Lit 8 kingdom, nnd that it nu* clueidwl hv 
an nriii’b: in favour of M ednn, Lhc Cth-T Nift* being eiik-iL Rut 
the nxdiouskip vus prot*l)tj the fona of pow^ which oidl^t 
the- dispute, as vro find the tjjliiu* of Medou fifat on iholii.1 ot 

Ardiona.—So* US’ubsmaih i. p, U5-!?, 

* 'AryiE#. 
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out; hut a limited experience in our own times is 
sufficient to shew tin* inefficiency of capital punish¬ 
ments in relinking the amount. of crime and misde¬ 
meanor* 

Amid such an imperfect (side of Laws, and so corrupt 
a state of .society, Solon appeared as the grand reforms 
of abases, leguf ami social, 1 W ncbmutu, u frst-rate 
antiquarian, nns given so excellent an account of tha 
leading work of reformation under this great, and, one 
rejoice* to think, historical personage, that we present 
it to out readers without hesitation:— 

u Equity and moderation lire described by the an¬ 
cients as 'the chamcteri-sites of his mind ; he deter¬ 
mined to atvotisih the privileges of particular claves, 
and the arbitrary power of officers, and to render 
dl the partieiption aa in civil and political freedom 
equal in the eye of the law, at the same time ea* 
soring to every one the integrity of those rights, 
to which his real merits entitled him; outlie other 
hand, he was far from contemplating a total sub¬ 
version of existing regulations; for that reason he 
left many institutions, for example, Draco's laws on 
murder, in full force, or most wisely suffered them to 
exist in form, whilst the old and decayed substance 
was carefully extracted and replaced by sound mate¬ 
rials, Whatever was excellent in prescription wits 
incorporated with the new law*, and thereby stamped 
afresh ; but prescription as such, with the exception of 
some Unwritten religious ordinances of the Eumolpids, 
wa* deprived of force. The law was destined to bo 
the sole centre whence every member of the political 
community was to derive "a fixed rule of conduct, 
secured against the vicissitudes of arbitrary power by 
the clear nnd explicit character of its precepts. 

H The cLief power was vested in the collective 
people; but, in order that it might be exercised with 
advantage, it was necessary that they should be en¬ 
dowed with common right* of citizenship, Sol on 
1 The date of Ssloris archoirsliip is 01. 40, L 
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effected this by raiding the lower class from its degro- 
datiim, and by rendering; the liberty of both dependent 
upon the law. '1'lie essential peoporties of citizenship 
consisted in the share possessed by every citizeii in the 
legislature; the election of magistrates) as well os 
the scrutiny of their conduct, uad the execution of 
the laws by the courts of justice, This change was 
brought about by two ordinances, which must not he 
regarded a> mere remedies for the abuses of that, period, 
but as the permanent baHa of free and legal citizenship. 
The one was the Sei^achtheifl; this was enacted by Solon 
to afford relief to oppressed debtors, by reducing- their 
debts in amount, and by raising- the value of money in 
the payment of interest and principle; at the same time 
he abrogated the former rigorous law of debt by which 
the freemen might be reduced to servitude, and thus 
secured to him the unmolested possession of his legal 
rights. Moreover, it may be confidently asserted, tEut 
the Seisachtbeia was accompanied by the conversion of 
those estates, which bad hitherto "been held of the 
nobility, by the payment of a fixed rent, into inde¬ 
pendent freehold property; thus domiciliation, and the 
possession of freehold property, were the mainsprings 
of Solon's citizenship. A second ordinance enjoined 
that their fall and entire right should be restored to all 
citizens who hud incurred Atinun, 1 except to abflclute 
criminals, This was not only destined to heal ths 
wounds which had been caused by the previous dissen¬ 
sions, but us till that time the law oi debt bud la?en 
able to reduce citizens to Admin, and the majority of 
the Atimoi pointed out by Solon were slaves for debt, 
that declaration stood in dose connection with tba 
SeLsaehrheia, nnd had the effect of a proclamation from 
the State of its intent Eon to guarantee the validity of 
the new citizenship. Hence, the sacred right would no 
longer bp forfeited through the operation of private 
laws, but through the commission of such offerees only 
as i mined lately regarded the public; on the other side, 

1 U t. DufrauilibituirjQl, infamy. 
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indeed, upon pruneiple of full right for full service 

the non-perfonuance of ft public duty might be followed 
hy Admin, or by the restriction or priest tuft of the full 
rights of citizenship, and it frequently happened, even 
with out the formality of a judicial sentence* that the 
neglect of tin obligation to the State involved heavier 
penalties tliun a crime itself/' 1 

Such was the system of policy which made men 
respect the civil institutions of them country by teach¬ 
ing them self-cons ideration. Where every mini tele 
himself a part °f f he institution s he wits hound to ni>- 
hoId 3 hid duty as a citizen became a natural act of self- 
importance, not the compulsory testimony of obedience ; 
where citizenship was held out as the motive, not for 
aggrandizing a fami ly by the purchase of influence, 
hut for contributing to maintaining a power in the pre¬ 
servation of which each father ol a family felt himself 
interested, the best principles of democracy might bo 
said to be in full force. It was not by tin unbridled 
onslaught on the property and privileges of the class 
whose ancestral renown could scarcely be forgotten 
even in a democracy; it was not by indiscriminately 
giving awiy both means and privileges to those who 
End nothing; but it was by making each class of suffi¬ 
cient consequence to be respectable in the eyes of the 
other; and bv rendering respectability an attribute of 
character and zeal, not debasing it to a slang word for 
property and county influence, that Scion sought to 
re-modt’l Athens- „ 

Framed w ith an equal regard to the well-being of 
all, were the new laws respecting the naturalization of 
aLens, the better treatment of the Metceci, and even 
niL amelioration of the condition of the slaves. Our 
limits do not permit us to give a full account of the 
various reforms worked ill these respects, hut the 
following remarks, from the pen of the author above 
quoted, will give un excellent idea of the change in 
the share of power possessed by each citizen r<— 

1 Wadinwfe, i, p» S0(), sqn + 
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“ With reference to a share in the supreme power, 
the citizenship must first be considered hi its largest 
extent, as a common possession, of which the lowest 
persons were not deprived, nnsl which varied in degree 
according to age; md secondly, in connection with 
those rights which proceeded from n difference of 
valuation* Every citizen hnd ji right to speak in the 
popular assembly,, and to judge, upon oath, in the 
courts ; bur the former of these rights might he exer¬ 
cised at an earlier age than life latter* Upon attaining 
the age of puberty, the sons of citizens entered public 
life under the name of EphebL The State gave them 
two years for the full development of their youthful 
strength, and the practice of those exercise* winch, 
might ensure its efficient dedication to the moat im¬ 
portant duty of a citizen, viz. the service of arms. 
Upon the expiration of the second, and, according to 
the most authentic accounts, in their eighteenth year, 
they received the shield nnd spear in the popular 
assembly, complete armour being given to the sons of 
those who bad fallen in buttle, and! in the temple of 
Agrauloa took the oath of young citizens, the chief 
obligation of which concerned the defence of their 
country; 1 and then for the space of one or two years 
performed military serv ice in the Attic border fortresses, 
under the name of PurijKili** The ceremony of aiming 
theta was followed by enrolment in the book which 
contained the names of those who had attained ma¬ 
jority; this empowered the young citizen to manage 
his fortune, preside over a household, enter the (jopnlar 
assembly, and speak* When he asserts the last right, 
namely, the Iseptiria, 5 Parrhesia, 4 he was denominated 
Rhetor,* nnd this appellation denoted the difference he* 
tween him and the silent members of the assembly, 

1 This oath l- pmn jr. Pollux. QnnmiWt, tiii, 25. 

1 V icml nearly angering CO oar " polif«? ' or rather, ** coast. 
£HQjrtl.“ 

J E^aal liberty of *jH?.ftking as the athi-r tuiiubtis. 

* i. i. fandom of ’jpewdi* 

c A [ ablic sweater, sot in its ba J sense* 
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tbe Idiotea ; 1 but the speakers were not singled out from 
the rest of the member* in the manner of a corporation* 
or particular order, or the character of regular func¬ 
tionaries, What was culled the Dokimtudi^ c£ the 
Rhetors was not a scrutiny of office* but a measure 
which was adopted in case a citizen, who bod forfeited 
the right of speaking in consequence of Atimia, pre- 
sum ccT to exercise it, and it required to be preceded by 
& special motion to that effect. That this DokimuMa 
is* in the ancient authors, so frequently claused with 
that of the Arcbups and Stretegi, must be explained 
from the growing political importance of oratory, 
which imparted a sort of official character* like that of 
lagaily-elected militarv commanders, and civil function¬ 
aries, to the sulf-consticnted demagogues of tlia day. 

“ Moreover* niter oratory began to be studied syste- 
umticully* the word Rhetor became confined to the 
class of “professed sophists, Autoscheilmsts 5 becoming 
comparatively rare, end a marked line being drawn 
her ween them and the remaining mra Finally, the 
order of speaking depended ufjon age ; those who were 
more than fifty yeut old being entitled to speak first* 
Upon attaining “liia thirtieth year, the citizen might 
ussert his superior rights ; he was qualified for a mem¬ 
ber of the swom tribunal* entitled the llelkea.* For 
this purpose it was requisite to take n new oath in tha 
open place called Ardottue,* which chiefly related to 
cm! duties generally ; but its con clarion prescribed 
judicial obligations. This must be distinguished from 
the Ehort oath which it was necessary to take before n 
court of nnv description could be held. The word 
Heliast, does not merely signify a judge, bnt the citizen 
who has fully attained maturity, and whose superior 


J t, prirato pcrSOEB* * InT4reUg*lioHi ScTClibJ. 

4 Thk word MinvijU* an *P Bmk * r p ™** 

times * flue&t or ready person, who h ai HwffiA Ltl 1 ‘ gfltj " 

* Frmm qXnjf, the sue, bo called because the eeun was held 
in a rWt open in (h« slty+ 
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right is prod mmcd in the performance of juridical func* 
tfi.uLSj a* the most important public agency of which he 
is capable, as the rights of younger citizens arc implied 
by the net of public speaking. The judges of the 
courts of the Dimtcta * 1 anil EjihseUe,® which existed 
without the circle of the ordinary tribunal, were; fft- 
quired to be still older men than the Helhists, viz. 
fifty or sixty ygars of age. 

“Solon appointed gradations in the rights of citizen¬ 
ship, according to the conditions of a census in refe¬ 
rence to the offices of State, which, although not in 
themselves modifications of the highest legislative und 
judicial power j nevertheless, exercised a most important 
influence npoo it us advising and directing authorities. 
Upon the principle of a condition id equality of rights, 
which assigns to every one as much as lie deserves, 
and which a highly characteristic of Solon's policy in 
general, he instituted four classes according to a vatu* 
atiori; these were the PeutacosiomedjiE oi, s the flip¬ 
pers , 4 the Zeugita^ and the Tfantes . 0 The valuation, 
however, only affected that portion of capital from 
which contributions to the State hurt ben* were required, 
consequently, according to BSckb, a taxable capital. 

rt This coiuitertscta the unworthy notion that this 
regulation was intended to raise wealth itself in the 
scale of importance:, und nerves to exhibit its real 
object, which was to impose that, burthen which 
unpaid! offices of State might prove to needy persons, 
on such as could administer them without prejudice 
to tlieir domestic relations, to that u person who was 
declared eligible could only be dispensed from it by 
means of an oath, and thus to guard the State against 
the affect af that pernicious cupidity which is so 

1 L r. ArfeitmtaiS. * Ccmmi^icinera. 

1 Thoss raU’d at property ^ 500 bushels “ wed and dry," 
says IVUtUt, tiit. 10, p. 

4 Knight*, or th osa oqulih of keeping hordes; they were 
rated at 300 busbrjSs. 

4 A w.i pd of ujji-rrtiiLn origin : they rated at iiQO buahelg., 

4 The JuFfat (or fc/vifr) ciiizi, mcapabld uf office. 
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frequently combined wifli indigence; it was, at tie 
same time, a means to reward the citizen, who was 
obliged to satisfy tbe higher claims of the State, by 
the '“enjoyment of corresponding rights. The Tbetea, 
the Inst of these classes, were not regularly summon ad 
to perform military service, hot only exercised the 
civic right a is members of the assembly and the law 
courts ; tho second mid third, from which the infantry 
and cavalry wore chosen, likewise acted ns function¬ 
aries, and when irreproachable hi other respects, and 
according to the conditions of the census^ sat in the 
council of the four hundred; whilst the highest class 
exclusively supplied the superior offices—suck as the 
archunship, uud through tliis the council ol tha 
Areopagus-’* 1 

But the reform worked by Solon built too much 
upon the better feelings of mankind, to remain undis¬ 
turbed ; “ evil passions ™ as Wachamutb pithily re¬ 
marks, fi could not he subdued Ly ideas;" 5 and 
disputes began to renew the ancient differences 
betiveen tbe different classes ; and the lower on lor, 
ill satisfied with the legal rights and privileges they 
had obtained, and readily alive to the deadly and 
perverting influence of bribery, fell an easy prey to 
the plausible impositions of PiJafltratus, who, although 
repeatedly expalfed, had built his hope* of success too 
surely on the stupidity of mankind to fail of ultimate 
success. Nor can Phastratus be regarded us a mere 
tyrant, in the modern sense of tbe wo hi. Desirous 
of supporting the institutions of Solon, himself sub¬ 
missive to the laws of the country, the patron of 
art. and letters, he merely seized the opportunity that 
Athenian weakness hud furnished, but did not 
abuse it. 

Nevertheless, the Athenians had done wrong. 1 bey 
bad lost their noble horror of absolute power — ft power 
which was ill-adapted to their social character or 
petition. However, upon the expulsion of the sons 

1 Wadasjnutii, Up, 372, aqq, 1 Ibid. L p. SM- 
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of Pisi>tratus T forty -ones years liter the commence- 
ment ol the tyranny, factions broke out raw, and g 
fre^h reformer appeared in the person of Chsthene* 
the A]i.:Ejiieoniil, about 508 b.c. The main feature 
ef the new System tiros introduced consisted iu. 
the formation of ten new tribes in lieu of the four 
ancient ones, Aristotle 1 considers this arrangemeuL 
M essentially democratic,, because the dissolution of 
:meEetir connections, and the greater mixture of the 
citizens, lire calculated to promote dje Introduction nj 
democracy. « It is net," therefore, « so much to thu 
increase in the number of the trikes, as to the abolition 
of institutions which were connected with the undent 
Ones, hut. which impeded the progress of democracy, 
that we should direct our attention us to (lie most 
prominent feature in the changes of C^isEhenes.' ;,, 

And now Athens was fairly on the road to the e-lory 
in which we shall shortly describe her. We have 
luiviiLiy alluded 3 to the spirited conduct of the 
Athenians^ hi repressing the forces of the Persians 
ua their attempt to enslave Gifwe. “ Tile Athenians 
were left almost alone to repel thy first invasion of 
Darius Hystaspis; but the glory won at Marathon 
was not sufficient to create a general enthusiasm, when 
greater danger threatened them from the invasion of 
Aeries* .... So true is die rein lit k of Herodotus, 
that, however ill it might be taken by others, he was 
compelled to declare that Greece was indebted for its 
frr edum to Athens. Athens, with ThemLjtocles for 
its leader, gave life and courage to the other states; 
yielded, where it was its duty to yield; and always 
relied on ite own strength, while it seemed to einect 
safety from all. Her hopes were not disappointed in 
the result ; the battle of Sulamis gave a new impulse 
to the spirit of the G reeks ; and when, i u the following 
year, the battle of Phitica decided tbs contest, the 

1 fdit \'u J, JJ. * W^ljimulh, i* p. £[N). 

3 la Lhe article oa Sard,;:, 
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greater port of Greece wag sawmbled on the field of 
battled ' 1 

But Athene the saviour of Greece, was yet destined 
to become ft stepmother to those whom she bid fos¬ 
tered through dangers and difficulties which her almost 
romantic heroism had so successfully overcome, Tha 
influence Acquired from the renown gained hy her 
exertions during the Persian war, was turned into a 
uieutus of aggression ; and the oonsdomnBW of power 
tempted her to acts of despotism. The Peloponnesian 
mir fddl u,c,) aroused the whole of the Dorian and 
/Dalian states against; her; and Although, despite the 
horrors of ft terrific pstdence, and the revolt of her 
Ionian subjects, the naval skill of her seamen, and the 
valiant enterprise of her commander, proved a match, 
for so alarming a confederacy, still* the fairest daJB 
of Athens were gone: she had abused, her mighty 
resources* and her power was rapidly departing from 


Sparta and Thebes made as ill use of the influence 
they in turn acquired at a subsequent period j and, 
wirh Athens* fell a prey to the crafty and calculating 
schemes of Philip of Maced on, la vain did a Demos¬ 
thenes invoke their attention; fruitlessly did he strive 
to rally to the field the listless flock who Li eat talking 
and asking questions ” 1 in the forum* The Athenians 
were fast degenerating into an almost Albanian indo¬ 
lence, a state from which she never recovered* “ With 
the loss of civil liberty, Athens lost her genius, her 
manly mind, and whatever remained of her virtue: 
she long continued to produce talents, which were too 
often made tools of iniquity, panders to power, and 
peitv artificers of false philosophy,” * 

Before mentioning a few of the long list of groat 
risen who have adorned the name of Athens throughout 
the uniink of history, we will give tus complete a sketch 


c H r trail, Greece, p, 124, Sq-iJ. 

1 DercireLb. Philipp, i- sub- init. 

3 F* TV. NemiD in Kitlafe Cjclopadjn, L p. £-'>* 
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of the city of Athens in her jjreac ness and her downfidl, 
as our limits xnll allow. We will follow Wordsworth 
as a guide:— 

“ J M order to obtain u distinct notion, of the natural 
olisuucteristics of the spot to which we refer, let us con¬ 
sider it, in the first place, as abstracted from artificial 
modifications:—let 113 imagine ourselves as ^ Ti nt ing 1 in 
the days of Cectopa, and looking upon the site of 
Athens. In a wide pining which is enclosed by tt io tui- 
tuins, except on the south, where it is bounded by the 
senu rises a flat oblong: rock, lying- from cost to west, 
about fifty yards high, ratfler more than IflO broad unci 
300 in length. It ia inaccessible' on fill sided but. 
the west, on which it is approached by n steep slope. 
This is ch* future Ari'iyioiis. ,.3- Citadel of A floats. \W 
place ourselves upon tins eminence, and cast our eyet: 
about us. Immediately on the west is a second hill, 
of irregular form, lower" than that on which we stand, 
and opposite to it. This is the Areopagus. iScncadi 
it, on the south-west, is n valley, neither deep nor 
narrow, open both at the north-west and south-east. 
Here was die Agora, or public place of Athens 1 , 
Above it, to the south-west, riws another hill, formed, 
like the two others already mentioned, of hard and 
rugged limestone, clothed here und there with a scanty 
covering of herbage. On this hill the popular assem¬ 
blies of the future citizens of Athens will be held. It 
will be ended the Pnyx. To the south of it is a fourth 
hill of similar kind, known in after ages as the Museum. 
Thug a group of four bids is presented to our view, 
which nearly enclose the space wherein the Athenian 
Agora existed, as the Forum of Rome by between the 
hills of the Capitol und the P;dutine. 

“Beyond the plain, to the south-west, the sea is 
visible, distant about four miles from rtifr ccntnd rock. 
On the coast are three bays,—the future harbours of 
Athens,—the Pbalerum, Munjchia, and Pinpusj thu 
first being the nearaat co ns, the hist the most distant 
from our present posiL-on* Toward the coast, and m 
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tbs direction of these porta, run two small streamy both 
canine from the north-east j the one on the .south side 
of us passing os at a distance of half a mile, the other 
on the north, at the distance of two: they do not 
reach the shore, but are lost in the intermediate plum. 
The former is the Jiissus, the latter the Cephiiua. To 
the north of the former, and at a mile distance to the 
north east of the Acropolis, is a rocky conical hill, of 
considerable height, and one of the most striking 1 
features of the scenery of Athens- This is Mount 
Lycftbettus. Regarding, then, the hill of the Acro¬ 
polis as tlje centre of "the future city of Athena, we 
nave, as its natural frontiers to the north and south, two 
rivers, while on the east snd west it ia bounded by hills j 
its limit on the east being the mountain of LycabettuB, 
and on the west the lower range, which consists of the 
Fnvx am! the Museum- Sucb is a brief sketch of the 
physical features which distinguish the site of the 
Athenian city. 

“ Wo now quit the period of remote antiquity, when 
the soil of the future Athens was either unten&dtad or 
occupied only by a few r rude and irregular buildings, 
and pass at once to the time when it hud attained that 
splendour which ms Jo It, in literature and art, the 
metropolitan city of the world, A more striking con¬ 
tract, than that which is presented by the appearance 
of the same spot it these two different epochs, cannot 
w ell he imagined. 

“ No longer, therefore, ns contemporaries of the 
ancient kings of Aitico, but existing, in imagination, 
in the age of'Pericles and of his immediate successors, 
we now contemplate this city aa it then eshibited itself 
to the age. First, we direct our attention to the central 
rock of the Acropolis. And let us here suppose our¬ 
selves as jilining at this period that splendid procession 
of minstrels, priests, ami victims, of horsemen nml 
«f chariots, which ascended to that place at the quin¬ 
quennial solemnity of the Great Psnathora, Atop 
nWi'c tLc heads of the trains, the sacred Topics, raised 
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an J stretched Like?- a nil upon a mast, waves in the air: 
it is variegnte i with an embroidered tissue of tatties, 
of gfcuats, and of Gods : it will be carried to the tomple 
of the -M inerva Potins in the Citadel, who.se status it is 
intended to adorn. In the bright season of summer, 
on the i?$th day of the Athenian month Hecfltombffiom 
let ua mount with thif procession to the western dope 
of the Acropolis. Toward the termination of its course, 
we are brought in face of a colossal fabric of white 
marble, which crowns the hrow of the steep, and 
stretches itself from north to south across tin* whole 
western front of the Citadel, which is about. 170 feet 
in breadth. 

“ The centre of this fabric consist* of a portico 00 
feet brood, and formed of six fluted columns of the 
Boric order, raised upon four steps, and intersected by 
a rend passing throug h the midst, of the columns, which 
nr« thirty feet in height and support a noble pediment. 
From this portico, two wings project about thirty feet 
to the west, each having three columns on the side 
nearest the portico in tbe centre, 

“ The architectural mouldings of the fabric glitter in 
the sun with brilliant tints of ml and blue; in the centre, 
the coffers of its soffits are spangled with .slurs, and the 
anta of the wings tire fringed with an azure embroidery 
of ivy leaf. 

“ We pass along the avenue lying between the two 
central columns of the portico, and through a corridor 
lending from it, and formed by three Ionic columns on 
each hand, and are brought m front of five doors of 
bronze; the centre one, which is the loftiest and 
broadest, being immediately before us. 

“This structure which we are describing is the Pro- 
pyhea or vestibule of the Athenian citadel' It is built 
ol Pentelia marble. In the year 437 a, c +f it was com¬ 
menced, and was completed by the architect Mnwiclefl 
in five years from that time. Its- termination, there¬ 
fore, coincides very nearly with the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian wur* 
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11 After a short pause, in order to contemplate the 
objects around us, to explore the gallery, adorned with 
the {Huntings of Polygnotus, in the left wing of the 
Propyliea, and to visit the temple of Victory on the 
right, which possesses four Ionic columns on its western, 
and four at its eastern end, thus being approached by 
two facades, and whose frieze is sculptured with figures 
of Persians and of Greeks fighting on the plain of 
Marathon, we return to the marble corridor of the 
Prop v ken. 

" We will now imagine that the gTeat bronze doors 
of which we have spoken as standing at the termination 
of this gallery are thrown hack upon their hinges, to 
admit the riders and charioteers, and all that long and 
magnificent array of the Panatlienaic procession, which 
stretches hack from this spot to the area of the Agora 
at the western foot of the Citadel. We behold through 
thus vista the interior of the Athenian Acropolis. We 
pass under the gateway before us, and enter its precincts, 
surrounded on all sides by massive walls; we tread the 
soil on which the greatest men of the ancient world 
have walked, and behold buildings ever admired and 
imitated, and never equalled in beauty. We stand on 
the platform which is above the Temple, the Fortress, 
and the Museum of Athens.” 1 

' Wordsworth's Greece, p. 132-8. I wish I could transfer the 
illustration* of this agreeable book to my own pages. But the 
object of my little treatise is to send my reader in quest of 
better. I cannot help comparing the fallowing description of 
the Acropolis in its modern stAte 

“ The Acropolis crowns on abrupt and rocky hill, about five 
miles from the sea, and the ancient city spread around its base, 
and over some other hills of the same nature to the south and 
west, but the modem town is clustered principally on the north* 
eastern side of the citadel These hills though steep and 
nigged towards the top, slope gently at their bases into a fertile 
plain, watered by the Cephtsus, at the distance of about half a 
nule from Athens. The upper port of this low tract is covered 
with olives; but towards the Pineus (which stands on a sepa* 
rate cluster of eminence#} it is marshy. The llissus passes 
cluse by the town among the hills, but even at this season it is 
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A notice of the Acropolis, on or around which all 
the most magnificent and important buildings of 
Athens were collected, is natunuly followed by some 
remarks on the state of the arts in the golden era 
of this city of the world. I shall follow lleeren,* 
classifying the arts, as architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 

Between the rough Cvclopcean walls at Mycenm 
and the polished marble structures of the Acropolis, 
we discern as great a distance, whether in lapse of 
years or of progress in style; yet even in the poems 
of Homer we meet with enough of architectural de¬ 
tail to cause the antiquarian considerable difficulty, 
and at the same time prove that the simplicity of 

• dry channel, without water, except at ono place, where a little 
spring rising at the foot of some marble rocks which crosses 
the channel, is supposed to be the fountain Callirhoc or Knnea- 
crane, and serves for one of the washing places of the inhabi¬ 
tant* ; but whether the name be rightly given to it or not, it is 
I believe, only the appearance of a little thread of water which 
the hollow actually contains a little higher up, and is speedily 
lost again amongst loose stones and rocks of mica-slate. Yet 
this part of the rock is marked by several artificial channels 
for water, and evidently polished by its action, and there are 
likewise other similar channels higher up, and unconnected 
with the bed of the river. The opposite slope of the ravine was 
once crowned by a little Ionic temple; but that has now disap¬ 
peared, nothing remaining but the foundations of the semicir¬ 
cular apsis, added to make it a church. About a mile above the 
town, a small current is led away from the bed of the 
to supply modern Athens, but all together would fall far short 
of the contents of a London gutter after a shower. The Ce- 
p his us is said to present in its upper part a copious and beautiful 
stream of excellent water, but it diminishes as it decoends, 
portly, from being diverted for the purposes of cultivation, and 
partly perhaps, from the loose nature of the soil. We were 
told that even in winter this larger river does not reach the sea, 
but this is calumny, for it forms a pool between Cape Colias 
and Munychia, whence a stream passes into the Saronic Gulf, 
which I could hanlly cross without getting wetshod."—Wood's 
“ Letters of an Architect," i. p. 230, sq. 

* Greece. Homer's architectural remarks are at times suffi¬ 
ciently detailed to be very difficult. Compare, for example, my 
note on Odyss. xxii. p. 2UU, n. 8. (Bohn's Classical Library). 
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early Grecian structures was not so great as may hare 
been supposed. But there is a certain definite style of 
architecture, of which we fortunately possess not onlv 
the models, hut the theory, and with such examples 
as it presents, the Acropolis has been the favourite 
school of imitation for the architect and sculptor. 

Heeren has well remarked, in reference to the 
Heroic ages, that “ in the dwellings and halb of the 
kings there prevailed a certain grandeur and splendour 
which, however, wo can bardlv designate by the name 
of scientific archilectured' 1 ^Vhen, however, the cur¬ 
rent of popular feeling began to run in favour of equal¬ 
ity of rights, and an almost universal participation 
in the government, these differences in private dwell¬ 
ings were looked upon as invidious distinctions, and 
to build a large and splendid house became an in¬ 
fringement unon popular liberty.* 

Hence Athens oossessed few fine streets. Unlike 
our own modem houses, architectural regularity was 
little cultivated, and the materials were simple and 
inexpensive. “ The splendour of the city was not 
perceived till the public squares and the Acropolis 
were approached. The small dwellings of Themts- 
tocles and Aristides were long pointed out; and the 
building of large houses was looked upon as a proof 
of pride.” r 

H en c e, even at a late period,* when luxury had 

g iven rise to larger houses and more expensive esta- 
lishments, we still find the application of architectural 
symmetry confined to temples, and subsequently to the 
theatres, porticoes, and gymnasia. Even these, how¬ 
ever, may be regarded as forming part of the religious 
structure of Athens. So intimately was the drama 
connected with the sacred rites of Bacchus, that we 


1 Grew, p. 281, sqq. 

* Com pare the instance of Valerios Poblieol* polling down 
the boo*, he had erected on the Velian hill, “nc specie arcU 
offenders- Klorm, L»; Lit. u. 7. P 

As u Poznptui. 
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are at once struck with the similar coincidence in the 
origin of our own dramatic literature from the rude 
u masteries” of the middle age*. 

lo describe the temples which cluster about the 
precincts of Athens were an endless task. Noble are 
the proportions of the columns, varied the devices on 
the friezes, telling whole histories of the heroes whose 
greatness and whose services had deserved these per¬ 
manent though exaggerated memorials, and celebrat¬ 
ing alternately the loves and battles of those gods 
whom they had raised from their fanciful conceptions 
of ennobled humanity. 


Is there less of symbolism in the Grecian than in 
the Oriental temple? Undoubtedly not. But it is 
of a less grotesque, of a more refined and poetical cha¬ 
racter. And it is so in natural objects. Each stream 
lias its legend of hapless youth, of maiden M who had 
loved not wisely, but too well}*’ of nymph wafted to 
realms of love and bliss athwart the* breath of the 
amorous zephyr. Where Plato muses, where Socrates 
unites casuistry against casuistry; there glides the 
ilissus—that pintle stream which he dared not enter 
before he had appeased the god of love, whom his 
invectives had offended. 1 There did his guardian 
spirit, that pleasing riddle to Piatonists, hinder the 
hostv words of its talkative master.* As we follow 
the little stream in its humble course, the air seems 
peopled with the ghosts of the martyr philosopher and 
nis disciples; the spirits of the waters seem to join 
chorus, and, as we look at the rained prospect before 
us, we feel thankful that a Plato still lives imperishably 
in his writings—that legacy which is its own title-deed. 

Nor was the Grecian character unobservant of the 
charm of such associations. As the inhabitants of 
Chios* rejoiced in pointing out the rock benches on 


1 S«e Plato, Phiodr. sab. in.it. p. 337, and p. 349, td. I-™ 

* Cf. A pul. de Deo Socrat. | 20. 

• See Voyage Pittoresquc de la Grecc, L p. 92, and Chandler* 
Travels, L p. 81. 
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whieli Homer sat and disclosed in song, so did thn 
Athenians yearn with affection for each spot that had 
been the scene of bygone glories, where the heart had 
warmed with impulse, the imagination expanded itt the 
sublimity of poetry, or the reason descended into it? 
own innermost depths in quest of ns nfft-receding cer- 
taintj. Even the plune-treo that Socrates hod Jo vied, 
tljLit Hato had celebrated* and which has furnished a 
dozen dedaitners with descriptions* was shewn with de¬ 
light in the days of Tull v* 1 

I>ut ali the poetry oi Athens, whether sculptured on 
the legends of the friezes of the Parthenon, pealing 
forth in the cl ioniser of the Attic tr n-g wfi p 

vr varying the heavy quaintness of Socratic discus- 
eione with fiction* happily and humorously explained; 
nil the solemn grandeur of her temples,* the learned 
gloom of her porticoes* and the costly magnificence 
of her theatrical representations j these all derived 
their vitality and character firem the grand principle 
by which each man was taught to hold* and contribute 
to the existence of one common goodj m the well¬ 
being ui which Ids own self-preservation was con¬ 
cerned.. Poetry* literature, and art were nut, as 
amongst so many modern states, the profession of a 
ew parsons of halferecogTUsed standing* whose know¬ 
ledge* by being imperfectly imparted at certain prices, 
p°y utono for the ignorance and tcmtelessnoss of n 
hstiesa aristocracy. The threadbare booriBfrne&a of 
S port a, with her eontrocted policy and soul-farigniuir 
discipjjfie, i i 1 ^ into the dude* in this respect, before 
the ^poetical j>eopla of Athens. 

lo rhe same public spirit was it due, that works of 
art were not executed for the limited purpose of adorn- 
mg the staircases of the mobility, hut ns votive offering 
°r F u ^ c j- attesting at once the liberality 

of the giver* and the public spirit which enshrined 
each pet gem of art in the sanctuaries of the urods* 
w Ui public buildings where every mn,ft might 
1 CiotiTD Ju Lej* mb. but. 
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admire, as he tracked in the? ordinary business of 

life. 

“ The great masters,*’ njt oar lately-i(noted autho¬ 
rity, « were chiefly in tire employ of the public. The 
tnui]]Jiiuniv p either dii-eetly or through its leaden, as 
ive learn from the instance of Pericles, either ordered 
TJi orkft of art, or bought them ready made, to ornament 
the city and public buildings. \Ve have distinct evi¬ 
dence that tire great masterpieces of Phidias, Pmi- 
teles', and Lysippus, bad this origin. Thus were pro¬ 
duced the Jupiter of Olympia, the Min erva Polias at 
Athene, by Phidias; the’Venus at Cnidus and at Cos, 
by Praxiteles j the Colossus of Rhodes, by Lysippus. 
^ et numerous as were the uppHcatioufl of cities, the 
immense multitude of statues- could not be accounted 
for, unless the piety and vanity of individuals had 
come to their assistance. 

“The first assisted by the votive offerings, of which 
nil the celebrated temples were fall. These were not 
always works of art, being as often mere cost.lv presents. 
Vet the collection of statues mud pictures 'which be¬ 
longed to those temples, consisted, for the most part, 
of votive offerings. But these were as often the 
tribute of gratitude from whole cities as from indi¬ 
viduals 1 

** Painting, from its very nature, seems to have been 
more designed for private use. Yet, in the asre of 
Pericles, when the great masters in this art appeared 
in Athens, it- was hardly less publicly applied than the 
art of sculpture- It was in the public porticoes and 
temples that Polygnotu?, Mieoa, und others exhibited 
the productions of their genius. No trace i* to bo 
found of celebrated private pictures in those times. 
Yet portrait-painting seems pectilforiy to belong to 
private life. This branch of the art was certiiinlv cul¬ 
tivated among the Greeks ; but not until tie Macedonian 
age. The likenesses of celebrated men were placed in 
the pictures which commemorated their action-; ; 33 

1 HiiiirU, itii p. i^Q, 
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that of Milfaudes m the* painting of the batflo in thw 
Ps^cile,, or pictured port too at Athens j orthe artists 
loiand a place for themselves or their mistresses m such 
public work a, But portrait-painling, as such, did not 
in fact, flourish till the times of Philip and Alexander 
and was first practised in the school of AjpeUtt. When 
powerful princes arose, curiosity or flattery desired to ims- 
sess their likeness ; the artists were most sure of receiv- 
“IT compensation for sueb labours; and private statues 
as well as pictures began to grow common, although, in 
most cm;*, something of ideal beaut7 was added to tbe 
resemblance.” 1 

U 80 deeply was the idea rooted among the Greeks, 
that the works of artists were public, that it codd not 
be eradicated even by the profanations of tbe Romans. 
Y T?m , s ^hat, by attaining their proper end, 
they flourished so greatly in Greece. The works of 
art were considered as belonging not to individuals 
mt to the cultivated part of mankind* They .should 

be a common property. Even in our times, when indi- 
yu u.di-i .wo permit red to possess them, censure is incurred 
d others also are not allowed to enjoy them, . . . 

How much more honoured does the artist feel how 
much more freely does he breathe, when he knows 
that he is exerting himself for a nation which will 
esteem its glory increased by his works, instead of 
toihn- tor t he money and the caprices of individuals " 

A. bn&j glance at tbe literature of Athens is all that 
our limits cun afford*® The theme is a noble one, and 
has been already made the subject of so touch criticism, 
hat a e must tarn content ourselves with a short sketch 
of its aim and its effect 

lra £*jj comedy, in their finished state, derive 
. ]r origin from Athena. Patriotism nerved and 
ripened into manhood tbe babe that Poetry had given 


L [bid, 

Y 11 , t[ad F*™ dl>ULileii ffi'wsl fetches in mr 

MBI® 1 '* and — (Butin's 
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to the light; in the hands of vEschylus, the tragic 
muse strode along in haughty sublimity, struggling 
with the words that coultl scarce give expression to 
thoughts almost beyond language—at one time peal¬ 
ing forth the shout of victory over the Persian foe, at 
another gloomily bemoaning the destinies impending 
the Atrean house, or, in language worthy to be carved 
on the smooth surface of some lightning-rent preci- 

E ioe, describing the God-defying prowess of the rock- 
otind Titan, and rivalling the convulsions of nature 
while he details them. 

In quieter gait walks Sophocles. His sublimity is 
attenqiered with sweetness; and we draw nigh to his 
magnificence, while we are allured by its solemn tender¬ 
ness. The “Attic bee” is more loveable than his great 
predecessor—yet no less glorious. 

Third and last, in time and rank, trips along the 
flighty, ingenious Euripides; now drawing tears by 
some unlooked-for outburst of pathos, now frittering 
away his chastened Greek in aogmatic scepticism or 
casuistic selfishness. We like Euripides, we admire 
him sometimes—but there praise must end. 

What shall we say of dear, wicked, scandalous 
Aristophanes, with nis “ screaming ” parodies of 
Euripides, his magnificent flights of poetic fancy— 
at times rivalling those of the tragic poets themselves, 
and his sublime “putting down” of Cleon? Truly, as 
Mitchell observed, “ Nature made hut one, and broke 
the mould in which he was cast!” 

Much complaint has been made of the personalities 
with which tlie writings of the comediuns teem, and 
Aristophanes has been represented as a mere buffoon, 
in whose eyes neither the sac redness of private, nor 
the dignity of public, character were objects of respect. 
To this it has been well answered, that “ private life, 
as such, was never the subject of comedy, except so far 
as it was connected with the public. It was the 
close connection of every Athenian with the govern¬ 
ment and politics of his city, rendering every man an 
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item in the administering influence of the State, that 
rendered h im open to such attacks. Cleon p s private vices 
would have formed no whetstone for the wit of Aris¬ 
tophanes, if they had not been developed to the injury 
of the public weal. In a word, “whatever excited 
public attention, whether in persons or iti things,would 
probably be brought on the stage. The most powerful 
demagogue, in the height of his power, did not escape 
this fate; nay, the people of Athens had the satisfac¬ 
tion of Hoeing itself personified and brought upon tha 
stage, where it could laugh at itself till it was satisfied 
with mirth ] and tlie poet was crowned for having done 
so. What is our freedom of the press, our licentious¬ 
ness oi the press compared with their freedom and 
licentiousness of the drama f " 1 

But Aristophanes was no buffoon. Like Itabclais, 
his closest modem copyist, ho degenerated into coarse- 
ness, even while moralizing on the characters of the 
day ; like him, too, lie was unfortunate in finding cha¬ 
racters but too fraught with unwholesome example; 
and. where the original was disgusting, the portrait 
could hardlv he a graceful one. But the mind that 
could rival Empedocles and other curlier cosmogoni-sts 
iu idealizing a table of the creation of things,- that has 
made the clouds’ 3 creatures of fairy*Hke interest, that 
read the loftiest and most faultless lessons of morality 
to the listless manhood and degenerate youth of the 
Cecropian eity,^such a poet must hare condescended 
to ribaldry, not written up ribaldry, for its own sake. 
Furthermore, the popularity of Aristophanes, and his 
wondrous influence upon the political characters of his 
time-, fully prow that his writings did not shock the 
modesty of an Athenian audience—if modesty there 
were any—but that too much temptation existed in a 
corrupt public taste, to fetter the mind of the most 
reckless writer ever knowm 

When a gradual falling away of the genuine patriot¬ 
ism of Graeco began to herald her dawafid, comedy 
1 Hefcrtn, iTitd. f. i!‘iL * Yte, in the Birda, 
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took a corresponding change* Satire became dangerous, 
when liberty had become a marketable' OGnimoditv, and 
personal invective quailed before personal means anti 
influence. A new, we may almost coll it, drawing- 
room style of comedy, was "introduced, at the head of 
which we may fairly"place Menander. 

Personal satire anti pointed attacks upon particular 
abuses now gave way to a subjective style of poetry, 
in which development of hi ljuuji character, Jess esng^c- 
toted, and nion- closely approiiroatmg to the simplicity 
of com man life, formed the leading feature* To paint 
a story of everyday life, with a sufficient adherence to 
probability to b"e agreeable, and yet sufficient] v height¬ 
ened to prevent its degenerating into insipidity —and 
to blend moral axioms' with neatly-drawn picture! of 
characters illustrating their tendency — tins was, as 
far as we may judge from the imitations of Terence, 
the motive winch actuated the writers of the New 
Comedy. 

But whilst we may gladly admit that somo refho- 
ment. in principles, and some greater delicacy in lan¬ 
guage was attained by this class of Writers, it h certain 
that there was a corresponding, and more than equi¬ 
valent falling away in the grand essentials of wit and 
humour* As well might we compare the slang pu nni ng- 
wit of George Coleman, junior, with the more chast¬ 
ened sarcasm of a Vanbrugh, a Farquhur, or a Sheridan, 
as contrast the productions of the new* school with 
those of Aristophanes. The fact is, the drama degene- 
rates into commonplace when writers strive to he 
merely natural, lo form a tragedy or a comedy , 
human nature must he exaggerated or depressed, and 
the measure of tins exaggeration or depression is per¬ 
haps the best standard of fair criticism. Mr.', Stddcms 
bus been known to abandon many of her old lt stage 
tricks, tf because, although natural and well conceived, 
they lowered the dignity of tragedy into common place. 
In Iik e manner, English tragedy has been either exag¬ 
gerated mtomtdodrama, orvapoi izodinto dull verbiage 
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while comedy nrul lew farce kva became identical, 
A good pCinyj tragic or comic, must have some absur¬ 
dities, but it is in the defining the limit of these absur¬ 
dities, and subduing tLem beneath a language that 
elevates tlieir very improbability, that the art of the 
dramatic poet consists 

But whatever may be the influence of poetry upon 
the human mind, there is another faculty, which is 
equally capable of being turned to the heat or the 
worst effect, especially in cities, namely, Oratory. No 
city ever boasted a school of eloquence equal to Athens, 
Even our own statesmen of the long reign of George 
the Third scarcely parallel the golden reign of oratory 
sit Athens, In tact, oratory exktod at Athens only. 
The quaint proverbial style of the Lacedemonians 
might excite, the same feelings of satisfaction us we 
derive from a well-turned epigram, or a tart reply to a 
speech in 4 the House,”—their habit of saying clever 
things would he quite as amusing as anything 
banded down m ‘"Joe Miller , 1 f or as the world.-hrnieu 
Irish Bulls so often invented on this side of the 
Channel. But of consolidated oratory, properly so 
called, they had none. The polished sweetness, the 
gentle gracefulness, and lively antithesis—the elaborate 
exordium, the neat balancing of the points at issue, 
the collation and contrast of contradictory evidences, 
and the pcul of eloquence winding up the peroration, 
and almost hurling the minds of the bearers into 
acquiescence—the poetical allusion, the happy blind¬ 
ing of local associations with the matter in hiind, the 
iC wise saws and modern instances,”—-the subtdties 
and delicate quibblmgs to which the interpretation of 
a doubtful law-, or the varying statements of witnesses 
might give rise, and the cutting sarcasm with which 
these were in turn refuted—in a word, all that kept the 
impious thousands of busy Athens hanging on the words 
of the speaker—was wanting in the oratory of Sparta . 1 

1 The Speeches cHcing ArtluJtimn.H, in Thar pities, probably 
^wb much (£ itus ruilncLU.iQt of tihif Aide hiiluiim. 
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Athens wn the grand school of eloquence, where even 
Cicero was glad to leara* Let tie dance briefly at a 
few of her scholars. 

Unfortunately we have no specimens of the orations 
fipoken by Pericles, except the funeral panegyric pre¬ 
served by Thtieydidefl in bis second book,ana this must 
be regarded metier as the substance of what was spoken 
over the bodies of the slain than as the precise words of 
the speech. 1 B ut the concurrent voice of antiquity pro¬ 
nounces decisively in favour uf his wondrous power of 
ime^ting the attention by a sweetness of Wraago 
almost unparalleled, although blended with the happiest 
and most searching touches of delicate irony. As the 
polished gentleman and statesman, he is, perhaps, the 
most favourable specimen history has recorded in 
Athenian society j an easy urbanity mingled with 
firmness; a scholarllke taste, unsullied by conventional 
selfishness; and a businesslike attention to matters of 
finance and speculation, uneomipted hy sordid mean* 
ness or spiritless economy —such were the qualities 
which adorned Pericles and Athens fit the same time. 
It is even probable that these very qualities furnish the 
best reason for our having no extant productions of 
this great statesman. He spoke, doubtless, externpo- 
raneobflly, and antiquity records no regular staff of 
reporters at Athens, And yet, how touch Letter must 
have been the ffeah enthusiasm of Pericles, than the 
tedious rhetoric and sophistic twaddle of such declama¬ 
tion writers as Isocrates 1 

Among the Greek orators whoso writings hnvo 
been handed down to us, partly in a complete, 
partly in a fragmentary state, Lysias is the earliest 


1 Eut, bats a writer in ihc Eflcyd. 3fctrop. (Hist. of Gk, Tit. 
p. 31*41, <[ CYtn if Thacj'IiddS WL-ru not present, the Athanwu 
wouM not willingly let each a speech Oiij ; whtm book* wans 
few, anil, {mating pr&SSVS ihi’K were none, nven'j. me merit* wore 
gitod; ibrjvfdJtio ho might have easily gathered, nr,t otilj the 
tTvtirral anhstanio of what wm said, bat mueh of accuracy of 

dfresaun." * 
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in chronological order. 1 Although Lis orations on 
private cfist:3 are perhaps less interesting than Lii^ 
public ones, yet they appear to he the lest A shrewd 
discernment of the various joints of evidence, ti vivid 
perception of the best means of upsetting a foJhicv or 
dogma, and a level dignity of language* at once tree 
from plebeian simplicity or pedantic ostentation, render 
these speeches mod-ebs of judicial oratory which few 
can surpass. Many of his orations, moreover, are 
especially valuable in fin antiquarian point of view, 
although they at tbe same time present a melancholy 
picture of siocial abuse in respect of the burthens laid 
by the state on the fortunes of the wealthier citizen*. 

Vast s um s of money were collected by forcible 
contribution, and laid out in ministering to the smU’C- 
nieat-H of the people: the services called Aztrmipytot 
KyiWEXiiu provided games and spectacles, and theatrical 
entertainments, in which troops of singers and dimmer* 
displayed their musical skill, and performed tficir 
evolutions. The writings of Lysias are cancel veil in 
the spirit of determined republicanism; a spirit which 
delighted in arbitrary confiscation, and which seised 
oti the fortunes ot the rich to replenish that esche^ucr, 
from which the amusements of tho mob were to be 
supplied: hence arose, on one hand, the mo*t amicus 
desire to conceal wealth, and oh the other, unwearied 
acuteness in detecting it. This introduced bribery 
Qiul lalsehood into the Athenian courts of justice; 
while those, whose opulence was proved, and who were 
consequently plundered, endeavoured to indemnify 
their own looses by the corrupt administration of the 
city magistracies. In short, the speeches of this 
orator displny such a system of publh and private 
rapine as may diminish our admiration of Athenian 
government, and teach us to receive with caution the 
probes which are lavished on the advantages of 
Athenian liberty. 111 

Isamus, Andocidis, and several others, whose works 
1 F.ncveL aielrop. ibirL p. 007. 
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are known to na chiefly in a fragmentary form, present 
various examples of oratory more or less mingled with 
judicial and |jolitical archaeology. There is much to 
admire in Andocides, Charming' purity of language, 
headlong vehemence in Lis onslaughts upon. an oppo¬ 
nent, and a finished working 1 up of argument make 
ils regret that this orators works are not more popu¬ 
larly known at the present day. 

And now we eoiuc to the orator of nations. Demos' 
thenes. How great were ihe vicissitudes of his life! 
and 1 j® wfraught with example land interest! With our 
perception of the vanity that actuated wme movements 
of his life, of the vacillation that mnv Lave once or twice 
defamed Lis fair renown, still the name of Demosthenes 
is a dearly-cherished one in the heart of every lover of 
eloquence and patriot ism. Ileereu’s sketch of his life 
is so good a picture of the history of Greece during its 
most critical m-riexf. as well as of the mighty iuduemm 
possessed hy Demnsthoiies over the fortunes of Greece, 
that no apology can he required for transferring it to 
<mr pages:— 

u Nothing could be more superfluous than the de¬ 
sire of becoming iIlm eulogist of that great master, 
whom the united voice of so many ages has declared 
to he the first, and who-a; panegyric, the only rival 
which antiquity had placed by Lis «de f has pronounced 
it En a manner at once accurate and honourable to both. 
We would not here speak of JJemostliHteut the orator, 
but of Demosthenes the statesman; and of him only ns 
far ns die man, tb« orator* and the statesman were inti¬ 
mately comEitwd- His political principles emanated 
frani the depth of hi-S soul; he remained true to his 
feelings and Ids convictions, amidst all changes of ctr^ 
eumstaiu'cs and all threatening dangers. Hence he wna 
the most powerful of orators; because with him there 
was no surrender of his conviction,, no partial compro¬ 
mise ; in a word, no trace of weakness. This is the 
real essence of his art; everything else was hut 
secondary: and in this, how far does he rise above 
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Cicero ! and jet, who ever suffered more severely tlurn 
he for hi 3 greatness? Of all political characters, De¬ 
mosthenes is the most sublime and purely tra-de cha¬ 
racter with which history k acquainted." When, still 
tramhiin^ with the force of his language, we read 
his life in Plutarch, when we transfer ourselves into 
his times and his situation, we are carried away by a 
deeper interest tlian can be excited by any hero of the 
epic muse, or tragedy* From his first appearance till 
the moment when ho swallowed poison in the temple, 
we see him contending against destiny, which seems to 
mock him with malignant cruelty. It throws him to 
the ground, but never subdues him, What a crowd of 
emotions must have struggled through his manly 
breast, amidst this interchange of reviving and expiring 
hopes! How natural was it, that the Ene« of p* f 1n n - 
choly and indignation, such as we yet behold in his 
bust, should have been imprinted on his severe coim- 
.finance | Hardly had he passed the years of Ms youth, 
whon he appeared, in his own behalf 11 s accuser of his 
faithft'sa guardians j front whom, however, he was 
able to rescue only a small part of his patrimony. In 
Ins next attempts, insulted by the mnJtitmfo, though 
encouraged by a few who anticipated his future great- 
uess ; he supported tin obsdnttto coolest with himself, 
tLlI he gained tho victory over his own nature He 
nrjw appeared once more ns an accuser in public prose¬ 
cutions, before he ventured to fjpeolc on the affairs of 
tLo Stale. . But in the very first of Lies public speeches 
we see the independent statesman, who, without beLn« i 
dazzled by el splendid project, opposes a vast undor^ 
taking. \V hen Philip soon after displayed his designs 
against Greece, by his interference in the Pliocian war, 
hefbr the first time dame forward against that prince, 
us his nrgt Philippic oration. From this period, tie was 
engaged in the great business of his lira—sometimes 
u counsellor, sometimes as accuser, sometimes lls an 
ambassador—lie protected the independence of Lm 
country against the Macedonian policy 
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ti Splendid success seemed at first to reward hLs 
exertions. He hod wen u number of states far Athens ■ 
when Philip invaded Greece, he had succeeded, not 
oa!v in gaining 1 over the Thebans, but in kindling their 
enthusiasm, when the day of Cbafronma overthrew all 
his hopes. But he courageously declares, in the as- 
semblv of the people, that he still does not repent of 
the counsels lie had given. An unexpected event 
changes the whole aspect of things: Philip falls, the 
victim of assassination; and a youth, as yet but little 
known, is his successor. Immediately Demosthenes 
institutes a second alliance of the Greeks; but Alexander 
suddenly appears before Thebes j the ternhE l- vengeance 
which he here takes instantly destroys the leugnu; 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and severat of their supporters, 
are required to be delivered up; hut Demudes was at 
that time able to settle the difficulty, and to appease the 
king. His strength was, therefore, enfeebled us Alea - 
ander departed from Asia; he begins to raise hi* head 
once more, when Sparta attempts to throw' off the yoke; 
but under Antipeter he is overpowered. Vet it was 
about the time that, by the most celebrated of his ora¬ 
tions, ho gained the victory over the most eloquent of his 
adversaries, and /Eschines was forced to deport from 
Athens. But this seems only to have more embittered 
bis enemies; the leaders of the Macedonian party and 
they toon found an opportunity of preparing Lis down¬ 
fall. When Harpalus, a fugitive from tin? army of 
Alexander, came with his treasures to Athena, and the 
question arose, whether he would he permitted to re¬ 
main there ? Demosthenes was accused of having been 
corrupted hy his money, at least to be silent. This 
was sufficient to procure the imposition of a fine; and 
us this was not paid, he was thrown into prison. From 
thence he succeeded in escaping; but to the man who 
lined only for his country, exile was no less an evil than 
imprisonment. He resided for the most part in -'Egtna 
and at Tnezen, from whence he looked with sad eye® 
towards the opposite shores of Attica. Suddenly and 
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unexpectedly, a new my of light dawned upon him. 
Tidings were brought that Alexander Wits dead. The 
moment of deliverance seemed at hand; anxiety per* 
varied every Grecian statej the ambassadors of tlip 
Athenians pa^id through the cities; Demosthenic 
joined himself lo the number, and exerted all his elo¬ 
quence and (lower to unit® them against Miacedim, Jn 
requited (or such services, the people decreed his re¬ 
turn ; and years of sufferings were at lust followed by a 
day of exalted compensation* A galley was sent to 
jEgina to bring the advocate of liberty. All Athena 
wim in motion; no magistrate, no priest remaine^l in 
the city, wlieti it was, reported that Detnosthones was 
advancin'* from the Pirmus. Overpowered by his 
feelings,, be extended his arms aoti dechired himself 
happier than Alcibcades; for bis countrymen had re¬ 
adied him, not by compulsion, hut from, choice. It 
was ii momentary glimpse of the sun, which still darker 
clouds were soon to overshadow, Aotipnter and Cra- 
tenis were victorious, and with them the Macedonian 
party n.t Athens; Demosthenes and his friends were 
numbered among the accused, and at the instigation of 
Denudes were condemned to die. They hail already 
withdrawn in secret from the city; but where cmsl'd 
they find a place of refuga? Hyperides, with two 
others, fled to /Eginx and f-n'k refuge in the temple of 
Aja?, In vain! they were tom away, dragged before 
Antrpeter, und executed, Demosthenes had escaped 
to the island Culanria, in the vieinitv of Ttaesen, and 
taken refuge in the temple of /Jeptune, It wton to no 
purpose that Anohins, the satellite of Anti pater, urged 
him te -um-nritsr him^lf, uDder promise of punlon. He 
pretended he wished to write something, bit the quid, 
and swallowed the poison contained in it. Ho then 
veiled himself, reclining his head back wards, till hs 
thlt the operation of the poison* 1 0 Neptune !’ he ex- 
chinned, ‘they have defiled; thy temple; but hoEiotuia>r 
™®*» [ wffl leave It while yet living/ But be sudt 
Ucforo the alter, and u sudden death separated him 
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from a world, which, after the fall of hi-* country, con¬ 
tained no happiness for him. Whom shall we lind a 
character of loom grandeur ftiul purity Uuui that of 
Demosthenes ' 

This masterly historical .detdi maybe fairly brought 
forward cu* an instance of the capability of eliciting the 
state of the time* from the Writings of a single author. 
Indeed, it ia doubtful whether more real history may 
not he learnt from the practised and systematic obser¬ 
vations of a single politician, than from a maw, how¬ 
ever copious, of conflicting statements and second-hoitd 
descriptions, The gnat spirits of the world are so 
blent with the material mass they serve to illumine, 
that, viewed apart from their existence, one whole 
conception of the facts of history can only pn»eni a 
abu pclesa and confused void- It is impotable to write 
the history of the times of a great man apart from 
his own lifts: be is the vital principle from whence the 
lesser importance of other men radial** in diilwunt 
degrees and direction?, it is bis inti acnce that gives, 
momentum to the gravitating particles of humanity, 
that directs the whole living world to one centre, From 
which it cannot diverge but to their own dt^tnictiem¬ 
it is melancholy to contain plate the downfall of 
Athenian patriotism during the eventful career of 
Demosthenes, The ejUgg w a tion of democracy had 
proceeded too far, and Athene hud absolutely been 
enslaved by her own liberty. Moreover, u taste for 
private cdegance and luxury, bad superseded the noble 
liberality umt bad once decorated the Acropolis, But 
we have already dwelt long on this sad subject, and a 
more pleasing one calls away our attention—the philo¬ 
sophy of Athens,. 

Socrates and Plato are two names associated so 
much with, fantastical theories and speculation*, that 
one is almost afraid of saying anything about them, 
for fear of fidling into equal incongruities. Socrates 


* fl^rtn, GtWt, cb. xiii. f. 333, *q. 
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wrote nothing-, 1 at least, nothing that appears to have 
descended to posterity; but his conversation and habits 
have been handed down to us by two authors, who 
have little in common, Xenophon and Plato; while 
the latter of these is not even consistent with him¬ 
self in his description of his favourite friend and 
master. In the writings of Xenophon, some of which 
seem to exhibit fair specimens of the table-talk of 
Socrates, we are distinctly told that Socrates studied 
matters of ordinary life, using the mast familiar illus¬ 
trations, without troubling himself about physics or 
meteorology. In Plato, Socrates appears as a subtle 
dialectician, fresh in all the qnirks aud bye-play of the 
Sophists, and discussing the Pythagorean and other 
earlier cosmogonies, without, however, expressing any¬ 
thing like a definite opinion on the subject. Further¬ 
more, was Socrates the man of fancy, which the 
Phredrus and Symposium would induce us to believe? 
It is at all times difficult to tell when Plato supposes 
Socrates to mean what he is saying; in some cases 
we should almost feel a doubt whether he attached 
anvmeaning whatever to what he says. 

Viewing the character of Socrates apart from the 
frothy verbiage with which Plato has at times ob¬ 
scured it, he appears as a man uniting a singular 
keenness of perception with an affable, yet artificial 
sho\v of simplicity. Of his high talents there can be 
no doubt; but he spoke too much. A disposition to 
silt and expose the follies of other people, especially if 
one succeeds in doing 60 , is seldom popular, and often 
proves dangerous to its possessor. No better illustra¬ 
tion of this can bo quoted than the heroic death of 
Socrates. He was a martyr, not to the truth, but to 
the vanity of those who could not bear the discovery 
that they were fools. 

We may pardon Plato his misrepresentations, when 


v ' 7 his b«s, however, been sometimes controverted • 

mJ inMUc > “ ■»/<“■>» -.cuomag . 
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we consider the charming dees* in which he hag clothed 
them; and his historical deficiencies will be atoned by 
the elegance of his language, the graceful play of his 
wit, and the imaginative variety of his episodes, At 
the same time, I must, after constant reading and 
companion of the whole of Plato's writings, express 
my unqualified denial of any scheme that professes to 
v~ : * ueluni'ieniWilhrinitfsr"^'Wtifff tfo B’nrtbwj 

intended tliem to be such, he has signally failed in the 
execution of Ms design; as the inconsistencies are 
tremendous. And how could it be otherwise? Could 
an eclectic philosophy, which culled the flowers from 
every scholastic bower, which at one time revelled in 
the cosmogonical hypotheses of the Pythagoreans; at 
another,, flitted to and fro in the dazzling midday sun. 
of Parmenideau atoms — could a philosophy, which 
talked of every art and science, which seldom con 
eluded an argument in such a manner as to designate 
the party convinced, and where absurdities were some¬ 
times balanced on a needle's point of accuracy—could 
Buck a farrago of thoughts, hypotheses, refutations, and 
contradictions, ever possess, ever assume a chum to 
definite system? i am not of the number who cun 
believe so. 

It isj perhaps, with the bins of n prescribed course 
of education, that I am inclined to prefer Aristotle to 
Plato, His writings are immeasurably Ic'-j pleasing, 
but they ore sounder and better food - for the mine!. 
Concentration of the mind upon the subject in view, 
accuracy, not far-fetched whimsicality, of illustration, 
and a more systematic technology, are pre-eminent 
advantages which the philosopher of Stageini possesses 
over the Athenian. In Pinto, we too often treble our 
appetite with the ices and champagne of a pip-nic 
lunch. In Aristotle, we find a dinner that whets our 
appetite with a healthy desire for eating more. Plato 
was a gentleinani-philbsophcr; perhaps to Socrates 
what Boswell was to Johnson . 1 Aristotle wits a phil-o- 
1 Not, bewever, in point of historical aocmcy. 
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gopher by profession, and understood Ills profession 
well. Bat no one (bink I dislike Pluto. It h hdoiuse 
I love hi* writings, that lam tired of the theories 
which have been invented to excuse, sometimes to 
make virtues' of their worst faults. 1 

I cannot make a more natural transition than from 
Athenian philosophy to Athenian Christianity j and a 
brief consideration of the state of tins most interesting 
city at the time of St. Paul’3 visit will form a fitting 
conclusion to our notice. 

Athens was literally full of shrines and temples in 
honour either of their own gods* or of those whom 
they had naturalised. Paul’s * f spirit was stirred 
in him when he saw the dty full of idols,” 2 and 
ha begun to enter into disputes both with the Jews 
and the proselytes. The same bigotry that bad for¬ 
merly sounded Socrates, now became the lot of Paul, 
and be was reviled with no £mall bitterness as “ a 
setter forth of strange gods" When he appeared 
before the court of Areopagus, and was questioned 
touching the “ new doctrine,"” he made the celebrated 
defence which has been so often quoted as a proof of 
his temperate judgment as well as bis religious zeal. 
Appealing even to their own Pagan literature., be 
taught them that in one only God, “we live, and move, 
and haveonr being, T ' exhorted them to repentance, and 
set forth the awful responsibilities of the resurrect inn and 
final judgment of men. But the bubbling' j»eople of 
Athens, who had sat trilling while a Demosthenes spoke, 
bad no ears eves lor the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Some mocked the sole mn warning, others premised to 
consider it, and H so Paul departed from among them.” 


1 As, for in uSance, in SewcU'a Intraduftinn to the BialoffUr^ 
of FLiiiii', a hook pleasing rather for its fanciful and pleasant 
Hjlc, than f-.-r the sc-uxuinc-ss of the informal ion it CflOVCJps. 

: Ada rvii. 10, (FnrtWwXov mpmv 

1 ** Fur all the Athenian a, Bad strangers which wore there, 
■speru. Iheir lituc tn nothing t-lsa, bnt filter lo toll, nr to hear 
Home how thing:. 4 —Acts ndi. 31. liaW like the character given 
an tlit l*hilippdcci of Demoalhcac* \ 
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"Who cannot tell what followed T Hu the ^ame 
bcourgt) that has laid waste utmost every city we have 
described, spared the proud eapitol of Cecropia? Her 
ruitts tell the same story of the fall of Idolatry, and the 
upreadiaff abroLid of ever! acting - and immutable truth 
with a silent eloquence that h made appalling by their 
magnificence- 
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CORINTH. 

Although Corinth cannot be regarded as belonging 
to the number of those cities which have wrought 
peat changes in the history of the human race, and 
have left corresponding memorials attesting the power 
that must have wrought those changes, still, there 
is much that is interesting both in its early political 
importance, and its conspicuous position at the out¬ 
set of the Peloponnesian war. Although one of the 
smallest states in Greece, its situation was command¬ 
ing, and its resources immense. Heeren well re¬ 
marks :— 

“ Venice was never more flourishing, or more power¬ 
ful, than at a time when it did not possess a square mile 
on the continent. Wealthy Corinth, more than, four 
miles in extent, lay at the foot of a steep and elevated 
hill, on which its citadel was built. There was hardly 
a stronger fortress in all Greece, and perhaps no spot 
afforded a more splendid prospect thun Acrocorinthus. 
Beneath it might be seen the busy city and its terri¬ 
tory, with its temples, its theatres, and its aque¬ 
ducts. Its two harltours, — Lechseum on the western 
bay, Cenchrem on the eastern, filled with ships, and 
the two bays themselves, with the isthmus between 
them, were all in sight. The peaks of Helicon, and 
Parnassus itself, were seen at a distance; and a strong 
eye could distinguish, on the eastern side, the Acro¬ 
polis of Athens. What images and emotions are 
excited by this prospect! ” 1 

With such advantages, it is not strange that, even 
at an early period, Corinth should have taken a fore- 
1 Heeren, Greece, L p. 22, 
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most position amongst the great dti» of Greece* 
Homer dignified her, under her ancient name of 
Epbtie, a* the u opulent ,+ city, 1 and her fame as such 
lusted even to the days of John Chrysostom. Pau- 
sanii^ remarks, that En Ms time “ none of the ancient 
Corinthians dwelt there, hut colonists sent thither by 
the Romans- And the cause of this/' continues the 
same antiquarian, t£ was the Achaean synod ; for the 
Corinthians took a part in this with the other states, 
in the war against The Homans, in obedience to the 
suggestions of Critoluus, who, having been appointed 
general of the Ackeons* pereu&ded both the AcLieans 
und the greater part of those without Peloponnesus to 
revolt. When the Homans hod prevailed in the 
war, they took away the arms from the other 
Greeks, and stripped all the fortified cities of their 
wzdki.” 9 We skill hereafter revert to the amusing’ 
stupidity of the valiant but tasteless consul, Mumming 
upon tins occasion, merely observing that tins Corinth 
of St. Paul's time must subsequently be regarded 
rather as n Homan colony than u Grecian city. 

Tim quaint H oration epithet, a Corinth of the two 
.seas" 3 neatly describes its position between the Ionian 
and -.'Egeun "seas, u position which was valuable in a 
commercial point of view. In consequence of the diffi- 
cultv of weathering the western promontory of Mufoa, 
merchandise was conveyed across land from sea to sea, 
the city of Corinth thus becoming an immediate means 
of communication for the wealth and wares of Asia 
and Italy Its traffic from north to south wo? equally 
ready and extensive. Natural difficulties, presented 
by the rocky and stubborn soil, frustrated the attempt 
iilade to form a canal through the isthmus ; but at una 
period the Corinthians used to haul the galleys across, 
fi-Mtu N a to sea, on vast trucks or sledges. Nor were 
the Corinthians less happy in the employment than 
in the acquisition of pin; liberality and taste distill- 

* TbucjtL i. 1 PMlfiuu- iLl. 

J u ISzmur-Tve Corimhij" H^r. Ott k tr, 2* 
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guisbed their public works and private expenditure, 
and at the time when Corinth fell into the hands of the 
Romans, few richer or nobler prices could have been 
desired, even by the insatiate cupidity of a Verres. 

The popular origin of Corinth betrays the usual 
attempts to connect its earlier dynasties with the royal 
houses of mythic history. Sisyphus, Bellerophon, and 
many other heroes of ancient tragedy, appear among 
the list of its sovereigns, and the memory of these 
departed monarchs was preserved in the groves which 
adjoined its precinct. 1 But one curious point in its 
ancient history, deserves especial notice, as furnishing 
an historical parallel to the half-mythical history of 
early Athens. 

\Vhen the grand movement of the northern tribes 
brought the Dorians and Ileracleids in one vast 
troop upon the less hardy states of the Morea, the 
descendants of Sisyphus, who had already been tri¬ 
butary to the sovereigns of Argos and Mycenae, 
abdicated the crown in favour of Aletes, a descend¬ 
ant of Hercules, whose lineal descendants occupied 
the throne of Corinth for five generations, at the 
expiration of which time the throne passed into 
the family of the Bacchiudx, who retained it for a 
like period. 

And now came a political change, analogous to that 
which substituted Medon, the son of Codrus, as archon, 
or chief magistrate, at Athens. While the prestige in 
favour of the old royal family was retained, an aristo¬ 
cratic system took the place of the monarchical; and, 
although the chief power remained vested in the hands 
of the Bacchiadse, they formed a staff of civil magis¬ 
trates (xpvruvta ), probably with some power of mutual 
self-control, in lieu of a patriarchal, yet absolute go¬ 
vernment by kings. In the year 609 b.c., Cypselus, a 
man of unbounded spirit and ambition, succeeded in 
expelling the Bacchiadte, and in establishing himself 
in a firm tyranny. Many were the cruelties which 
1 Paosan. ihid. 2. 
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befell the hapless descendants of Rscchis. Death or 
extit? made an sure havoc among the relics of the old 
royd family of Corinth gg among- the offithoote of 
Louls the Sixteenth. Among' the most distinguished 
exiles n r :j>. Denmrstua, the lather of Lucurno or Tar- 
qnimm Priscus, king of Rome. 

But whatever were the crime* of Oypeabs—crimes 
which ambition and the passion for gain unfortunately 
associate with the history of almost every nation 
ancient or modem—it cannot be denied that he wlh 
J F™* 3 ® mtich tact and ability. Corinth had always 
been renowned for the extent “and prosperity of her 
colonial influence j and Cvpselus was not "impolitic 
enengb to neglect so important an item in the political 
scheme of his dominion. Ambracin, Amictoriuin, and 
Leueaa; were added to the colonies already possessed 
by the Corinthians. 

Among- the seven « wise men 11 of Greece, Periander, 
the soft and successor et Cyprus, baa unaccountably 
untamed a place. Murder, even within the recesses 
oE Ins own family j tyranny, the most arbitrary an d 
nckle ; and other crimes too revolting to mention, 
render the name of this prince pne-eminently con- 
temptihle. An utter want of natural feeling blended 
with a weakness that hindered his resolute perse¬ 
verance in the crime* ha instigated and abetted, leave 
the memory of Periander nought but a record of 
vicious in ability and maudlin briitfohness. It was by 
his cruelties that the Cofcyreons, stung bv his unnatural 
treatment uf bis son Lycoplifon, find his Subsequent 
tyranny over themselves, were driven to revolt; and 
tits result, shewn in the earliest naval eng;is-ement 
ever fought, proved that the active Cortyreans had 
J™ihI ad that their mother-state could teach them. 

I have, in my remarks on Athens, alluded to the 
mischievous influence of the Peloponnesian war upon 
tile whole of the Grecian states. Corinth took a 
forward past in this unfortunate struggle, and became 
tm most important enemy to Athens. Repeated 
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provocations, first arising from the aid rendered by 
the Athenians to their Megarean neighbours; next, by 
their alliance with Corcyra; and, finally, by their 
treatment of Potidrea, incited them to side with the 
Spartans—a conduct for which the alleged treatment 
of their allies seemed to furnish ample excuse. Their 
enterprise at sea, although at first inadequate to with¬ 
stand the better discipline of the Athenian navy, even¬ 
tually proved a match for their practised enemies, and 
not only obtained success for themselves, but likewise 
secured it to the Syracusans on a subsequent occasion. 1 

After the battle of Amphipolis, when hostilities 
seemed to be coming to a close, the Corinthians, 
justly aggravated by the selfish conduct of the Lace¬ 
demonians, who had made an exclusive treaty with 
Athens without the slightest reference to the interest 
of their allies, joined the league formed by Elis, Man- 
tinea, and Argos, with a view to the mutual protection 
of their rights and privileges. But, finding the Boeo¬ 
tians unwuling to join the confederacy, they changed 
their line of politics, and again associated themselves 
with Sparta. 

During the hostilities waged between the Spartans 
and Argives, the value of the Corinthian power was 
felt, especially in their active co-operation with Gylip- 
pus for the recovery of Syracuse, much of the success 
of that attempt being due to the conduct and valour 
of Aria to, the most able admiral of the Corinthian 
navy. 

ilut when the states of Greece began to exemplify 
the truth of the old adage respecting the strength of 
unitv, when intestine divisions were gradually sapping 
the tatter feelings of mutual confidence and good-will, 
and substituting an arbitrary and irritable state of 
dissension, Athens lay at the mercy of its opponents, 
and the Corinthians urged the Lacedemonians to 
destroy that city which had been so unjust an enemy 
to their own colonies, and so proud and uncontrolled 
1 Tlmcjd. riL 34, 30. 
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R rival tfl Sporfa. But the memory of Marathon wm 
not yet ettiict-il. The proud stand made by one 
in its vouch and vigour, against the common enemy of 
all Grede% remained in all the glory of heroic renown ; 
■even the jealous Spartans respected the declining am| 
tottering state of that city that had once stoood forth 
alone as the chump inn against the Persian invader. 1 
Dissatisfied end disappointed, the Corinthians gradually 
began to fore&fcc them Spartan allies. mid even begun* 
Creatures of the Persian satrap, Tithraustes, whose 
sovereign wag then at war with Sparta. 

Aft or the defeat they sustained at the battle of 
Corona*, the aristocracy, pressed by the difficulties 
which surrounded them at home ami abroad, began 
to think of deserting the Btsotkns, Argivea, and 
Athenians, and again uniting themselves to their old 
associates. But this oft-attempted trim ruing in policy 
proved n signal failure. The confederate state*, 
tdrendv smarting under the consequences of defeat, 
and drending the detachment of w important an 
ahj, incited the leaders of the democratic party to 
mas-acre the aristocracy of Corintli. As tbtj Danes 
were murdered on the festival of St. Brice, so were 
the noblest and best inhabitants of Corinth slaughtered, 
while unarmed a ad defenceless, during a day of public 
festivity ; some sought safety in flight, but'the demo- 
cratic party remiuned iu tbo ascendant, and resolved 
upon uniting Corinth to Argos, so as to form but one 
state. Struggle upon struggle followed, and found 
the Corinthians alternately worsted and victorious, 
until, hid rasped by the protracted conflict of the 
Boeotian war, they nuidq a separate treaty with the 
Theban?, dismissing their Athenian allies 

1 have not space to detail the various circumstances 
that intervened between this period and the sacking of 
Corinth, under Lucius Mnmmius, This successful 

s Besides, t] m pwvna? of Alliens hml been bo bumbled, tfm 
iJjit,- wan b.-sd to L'jtu- fruiu ib» ambiU'jn.—Xuuoph. HisL Or 

iLSi,ri. 
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general, who had worked his way to honours iiroTn a 
humble station, was much more capable of beating: the 
enemy than taking care of the spoils. 3f wo may 
believe YeUghu, Mummius was bo little acquainted 
with the value of the treasures he was about to trulls* 
port to Rome, that- be warned the carriers that “if they 
lost or injured the pictures and statu®,ahey should be 
compelled to furnish new ones! ' Mr- Heidelberg’, in 
the “ Clandestine Marriage," coidd hardly bave termed 
a more enlightened view of the value ot antiquities, 
Strabo goes even further,, asserting that tie hnest 
paint Engs were strewn heedlessly on the ground, unu 
used by the soldiers a? dice or draught boards r l lie 
male inhabitants wore put to the sword, the women a nd 
children sold us captives, and Corinth became u scene 
of ruin und desolation rarely surpassed in the saddest 
annuls of Imuran history. 

Corinth was destined to revive again, hut not as a 
Grecian city. Itserved as the sent of Roman government 
for southern Greece, now called the province of A chain. 
In the time of Fausnmns, as we have already slated, 
its inhabitants had wholly lost their Grecian character. 
This modern city, moreover, has, in recent times, suf¬ 
fered so much from the hands of the 1 urfcs, who have 
alternatelv possessed find lost it, that it presents tew 
indications of an even comparative antiquarian interest, 
as the following description, from the pen of fin eye-wit- 
nes$ and scholar 11 of the highest character, will attest 

“There are few remains of antiquity now surviving 
at Corinth. The traveller who arrives in the modern 
village from iNeuva, perceives on his right hand live 
fluted columns, of a very ancient date, which once 
formed, part of a temple. What the name of that 
temple was, h a subject for conjecture done. The 
ascent of the hi 11 of the Acrocorinthi is steep and diffi* 
cult. Tha first gate, which is approached by a draw¬ 
bridge, is -flanked by an impregnable wall of reck on 
thy right, and by artificial outworks on the left. Irani 
1 Wenii.tfOrtL's Greece, p. SOG, [Ml, 
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tills irate, et road leads to a hill on the smith-west, in 
term like u truncated cone, uj hitl wkicli is a fortress : it 
b railed Ponte Skouphia. Proceeding upwards towards 
the summit of tie Acrocorinth, we enter a semicircular 
Lottery, and after seventy paces another gate, defended 
by artillery ; within it is the steep, rocky fortress on 
the southern crest of the Acrecorinth. ' The eastern 
wall of this enclosure is strengthened hv tour square 
towers, and the angles are formed with ancient polygonal 
masonry j after a little more tlian a hundred paces, we 
enter a third gate, on the right of which is a square 
tower of Pebugic architecture, by which we pass into 
the large enclosure, which comprehends in its circuit the 
two northern crests of the Acrocorinth, on the eastern 
or higher of which are the remains of the ancient temjule 
n t Venus, un the site of wlueb a mosque now'stands. 
This large enclosure seems to be comparatively easy of 
access, and has been entered by it besieging force along 
a path lending between the two crests, of which we 
have spoken; and by a web-concerted attack at different 
points might, perhaps, be surprised, and could not eerily 
he defended, on account of its vast extent If the 
eastern crest, which commands the whole citadel, wore 
willed into u separate enclosure, it would seem alnLOrit 
impregnable. The large enclosure resembles a town ■ 
it contains many houses, cisterns, churches, and 
mostjucs,—all which are now in ruins. There is a 
fountain in this enclosure, to the east of the southern 
crest of it; it is approached by a descent on a sub¬ 
terranean slope, which is nine feet broad, and seems to 
have been covered with marble steps. The water is 
contained in a rectangular La-do, at the termination of 
the slope: above the water, the rock is hewn into an 
architectural form, resembling the facade of a sma\] 
temple : it consists of a tympanum, supported hv an 
architrave resting upon two onto*, and a pdas top in the 
centre of them : above tbE tvinpanun], there is ftn arched 
vault* On the rock, near its water, nre inscribed com¬ 
memorations of vow3 offered in undent times jin this 
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place, which wsis probably known In the earliest days 
of Corinth by tlifl name of the fountain of Pmreue.” 

Several fountains, however, bear thin name, but 
Wordsworth thinks that the Perrone, at which the 
winged horse Pegasus was caught, while drinking,, by 
Belie ropbon, wua the w source which springs from. the 
rock on the summit of the Acrocorintb, and that it was 
from this high point that lie soared aloft into the air.” 1 
In reference to the device of the winged Pegasus, 90 
often found upon the coins of Corinth and her columns, 
the saune scholar elegantly observes:— u The mytho¬ 
logical analogy between the horse and the element of 
water,—an analogy which shews itself in the artwe of 
Pegasus,* and which appear? in the activity of both the 
animal and the elenwntj each, in its own manner, 
struggling to burst from its confinement, foaming with 
restless fury* and, as it were, 1 pawing to get free,’ and 
at other tuocs bridled, whether by reins of steel or 
stone, and in the circumstances that they both are to 
man the means of conquering distance, and of con¬ 
versing with things remote,—may have led to the 
adoption of this device ; and the symbol upon these 
coiofl WEts, perhaps, intended to ospreys tljc national 
sense entertained by Corinth of the advantage which 
she enjoyed in the eKcellenee and superabundance of 
her fresh water, an advantage ant possessed in the 
same degree by any other maritime city of Greece.” 

A road lending from the foot of the citadel* and 
winding towards the east through low shrubs and 
quarries of stone, after a distance of about eight miles, 
brings us to the ancient port of Schmnua, About a 
mile short of that place is the site of the fiacred grove- 
in which the Isthmian gnuiefi were celebrated. The 
only remains of its undent buildings are those of the 
stadium in the southern part of the enclosure, the 
shell of a theatre about 300 yards to the north of it, and 
the foundations of the precinct which the temples of 
Neptune and Pakemon once adorned* 

1 Ihiii, p* 3 j& 
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\Vhen I come to mention EIls, a few remarks will ba 
offered oh tlie political import of the games, which, 
as the common meetings of tlje Greeks, were such 
important menus of cementing mutual agreement and 
good will, and which united amusements of & reli¬ 
gious character with t he acJcnowIedgmeiit of a political 
noioci—a wnion which, had the Greeks known how to 
pfetfeirc it, would have stayed the Macedonian foe, and 
presented u combined array of strength, against which 
no human force could have eaccc^fidiv made head. 

But the mention of the theatrical buildings at Corinth, 
and the natural supposition.—drawn from a knowledge 
of their general character,—that the Corinthians were 
greatly addicted to amusements of this class, and 
perhaps disposed to cultivate them w ith an enthusiasm 
rivalling that of the Alexandrian.^ brings us naturally 
ton contemplation of many allusions found in St. Paulas 
Epistles. Doubt has bean thrown 1 upon the hypothesis 
that Paul was skilled in Gentile literature—a doubt 
that seetn-S to me conceived in the vei y spirit of unne¬ 
cessary scepticism. Do the words of St. Paul before 
the Areopagus convey the notions of n Jew, who had 
learned do other literature rbim that of the Scriptures ? 
Is there not a happy mixture of calm expostulation 
and gentle satire, which, while it discloses tbe truths of 
the Gospel, ah^o proves that be hud studied and under¬ 
stood the nature of the false creed and habits he wm 
refuting? To say nothing of the obvious quotations 
frem Pagan writers which appear in his w ritings, the 
frequent metaphors derived from Gentile riles and 
customs appear most prominently ia Lis writings,®— 


i An in KUto's Cjdofwrdi*, ii. p, IS], 

* Pur t'Umpli 1 , 1 Cur. tx, 24. “They nftk1 nrn in a, race 
run ; bui ouc rereivtth Uw pri**,"'— Phil iii 11, "I pruss 
toward the In ark for the prize."—2 IS m, ii. 3: iv. ", 8; Reb. H. 
W; X±L 1.3, 4, IS. The fulkiwiu.gr dueid«l miuitdoas occur; 
One from Arams, in the sermon in Acts inL 2i*; from Jlej- 
D under, in 1 Cor. w. 39; and d CdUiiuBchds, in Tit i, Jj. 
Clurfie huppoit-., Uiai there mu aonw otfwr aliu-LUXin. 
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allusions well calculated to undoes the effect intended 
upon the hearers to whom the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was sent. Among- these* nnznonnia allusions to the 
games of Grew, doubtless s-usr^ested. hy the nmgmli- 
cent buildings devoted to such purposes* which ho had 
beheld during- Ins travels, deserve especial notice. His 
stay at Corinth, whither he had retired in vexation at 
Ins indifferent success in The work of grace at Athens, 
doubtless tended to impress hts ardent find expo: Hive 
mind with imagery the most lively* comparisons the 
most effective. "And this was likewise due to his early 
residence at Tarsus, u to which may he tiniced the 
urbanity which the Apostle at no time laid aside, ami 
of which bo was frequently ft perfect model* many 
insinuating turns which he gives to his epistles* and a 
more skilful use of the Greek tongue than ft Jew bom 
and educated in Palestine could well have attained/’ 1 

Tho church of Corinth early appears to have been the 
prey of various intestine divisions which interfered with 
theVqnd work of the Apostle,- "Whftt these disputes 
really were, and what were the reasons that ted to 
them, or to what consequences they led* we have little 
knowledge. It is “retnodreble in"the Bpistlcs of the 
Apostle Paul*by the variety of its spiritual gift.-*, which 
seem fbr the time to have eclipsed or superseded tho 
office of the elder or bishop, which in mo:ffc churches 
became from the beginning so very prominent. Very 
soon, however, this pec uliaritywits "lost* and the bishops 
of Corinth take a place co-ordinate to those of other 
capital cities/’ 4 

1 Eiebham, Einleilliiig in*. N- T. HL 5, {jaded in Kitto, 

* i Cor. i. lift. * l'. W. in EitLa, L p, J.3®. 
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Elis is, essentially, the Holy Land of Greece ' Of 
comparatively little importance in resources, or in Any 
active pert taken in the grand field of Grecian politics 
it was a pleannt district, about Efty-fonr mite* m 
length fraiii south to north, hut not above half that 
in its broadest part, Chief among the rivers 
which, nsing in the mountains of Arcadia, irrigated 
the fruitful plains of Elis, was the Alpheus, on whoso 
hanks the Olympic games were celebrated, In this 
sacred land of peace, the Greek nation assembled to 
celebrate thy grandest festival to antiquity, tn which 
thf. Stntea were invited, oven in time of war,* Wacks- 
math thinks that the claims of the EJean* were not of 
tha early date they asserted, *< Tho name and history 
Q f the Olympic sanctuary do not begin historically 
tdl Tphitus. Prom the time of the dissolution of the 

C olliical system of the ancient Ach®ans, it seems to 
ave existed solely for the benefit of the Pisatans; it 
is certain that before I phi his, the gomes were sus¬ 
pended, according to tho tradition, from tho time of 
O.vrlus' but it is a question whether Oxylus at that 
time ruled overPisaiis; nevertheless, the account of u 
consecration is not altogether unfounded. This conse¬ 
cration must be especially referred to the locality of 
the feast, and in its most definite sense, to the otjva 
Aids. ^ 8 

Moreover, armies were compelled to lay down their 
amis before they passed through this favoured hind, 
and during the celebration of the feast to puv a fine. 

■ Meervn, Greece, i. p, 18, 3 Sea Fi^Wuth, i. p. 103. 

* J&L i>. ioi, sq. 
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Nevertheless, as Wachsmuth rightly observes, “ it was 
almost a shameless assertion on the part of the Eleans, 
that they had not borne arms before the time of Philip; 
they, in fact, fought with advantage to themselves lor 
the sovereignty of Pisatis 1 and Triphylia, and for their 
common country against the Persians.” Jleeren, who 
takes a more favourable view of the Eleans than his 
countryman, gives the following idea of the advantages 
which occurred to Elis from the Olympic games:— 

“ If tins privilege gave to them, as it were, all their 
importance mthe eyes of the Greeks; if their country 
thus became the common centre; if it was the first in 
Greece for works of art, and perhaps for wealth; if 
their safety, their prosperity, their fame, and, in some 
measure, their existence as an independent state, were 
connected with the temple of Jupiter Olympus, and 
its festivals, need we be astonished if no sacrifice 
seemed to them too great, by which the glory of 
Olympia was to be increased f Here, on the banks of 
the Alpheus, stood the sacred grove, called AJtis, of 
olive and plane trees, surrounded bv an enclosure; a 
sanctuary of the arts, such as the world has never since 
beheld. For what ure all our cabinets and museums, 
compared with this one spot ? Its centre was occupied 
by the national temple of the Greeks, the temple of 
Olympian Jove, in which was the colossal statue of 
that god, the masterpiece of Phidias. No other work 
of art in antiquity was so generally acknowledged to 
have been the first, even whilst all other inventions of 
Grecian genius were still uninjured; and need we hesi¬ 
tate to regard it as the first of all the works of art, 
of which we have any knowledge? Besides this 
temple, the grove contained those of Juno und Lucina, 
the theatre and the Prytaneum; in front of it, or 
perhaps within its precincts, was the stadium, together 
with the race-ground, or Hippodromus. The whole 

1 »• e. the district afterward* called Olympia. Ereo in 
Strmlo’* time, the city of Pisa, so often the theme of Pindar's 
lyncs, waa no longer in existence. 
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forest wnrt dtied with. mormnienfcj and statues, Greeted 
in noQoor of gocls, hemes, and conquerors. Pausanfio; 
men turns more tlma two hundred mid thirty stamps ■ 
of Juprter alone he describes twenty-three. and these 
were, for the most part, worts of the first artists: for 
how could any poor production gain admittance, where 
ewen indifferent ones were despised t Pliny estimates 
the whole number of these statues in h& time at three 
thousand. To this must he added She treasures 
(*VM^t) which the piety or the vanity of so 
many dti» T enumerated by Pausaniaa, had' founded 
hv their votive presents. It was with a just pride that 
the Grecian departed from Olympia. lie could ^ay 
tn himself with truth, that he hud seen the noblest 
objwtB on earth, and that these were not the works <rf 
ffflfligiLtTSj but the creation and tha prosperity of hi& 
own nation ." 1 1 J 


But, great qs wm the glory of Elis as the centre of 
peace and religion in Greece, few vestiges remain to 
attest if? renown. ihe reader will jiefharw notice- our 
remarks on the detractive influence of vegetation m 
the nuns of Unnl-bek; nature bus been at work with 
ait equally baleful effect around the site of ancient 
Eli?. Vi o limy well conclude this notice with the 
remarks of Wordsworth on the subject;— 

‘ 1 T t is a consequence of t hose natural properties 
which conduced to its fertility, that bo few remains at 
present survive of the former splendour of Elis. The 
soil consists of a rich alluvial loam, deposited, in the 
lower grounds, hx the livers; und loth the stone of 
thtj country Is of a more porous description than the 
limestone and marble suppbed by the quarries in other 
part? of Greece, and the remains of the buildings have 
disappeared the sooner beneath the covering of still 
which wm brought down by the streams from tho 
mountain slops. The same observations may be ap¬ 
plied generally to the otiier provinces of the'Grecian 
continent and peninsula, upon which nature has h#* 


1 Greece, i-p, 1 £J, s-qq. 
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atoned a larger share of her endowments, The 
remains of antiquity are genemtlT in an inverse ratio 
to the fertility of their soil. We believe that scarcely 
u sculptured "group or fragment of a fries® is to be 
seen at the present time within the limits of tEsc district 
of Iletla most dtstingnislW for their prolific character, 
namely, Thessaly and Bawria on the contineatj and 
tLckcda and Elis in the Peloponnesus,” 1 

1 WardSY0£th r s Greece, p. 308. 
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MYCENJEi 

I must close my notices of Grecian cities with a few 
remarks on Jlyceiis, the sent of the ancient house of 
the Atrid», 3u replete is Grecian tragedy with gloomy 
recollections of this fll-atUTcd fli ttui ly% that we gball 
venture to take a wider surver of a few of those plays 
which are chiefly concerned in adding interest to tfift 
n.iin.s of Mycana, 1 shall first, however, avail myself 
of thu descriptions with which modern travellers fur- 
nieh us. 

tf "Ihe remains of Mycens?, distinguished hr Homer 
ior the execHence of its building, now consist of an 
irregular enclosure, in its extreme length and breadth 
about 330 by 200 yards, called the Gaio of Lions, 
from two lions ruddy sculptured over the lintel. It is 
flunkinl by walls, which form a court about fifty feet 
deep in front of it; and these, together with the'front 
of the gate, are built with blocks, which evidently 
have been rudely squared. The buck of the gate is 
said to exhibit the rough, masonry which we have 
called Cyclopean; and hence a question may arise, 
whether the gate itself, with the front walls, were a 
later structure, or whether the regular and the poly¬ 
gonal construction were not employed at the same 
Ijoriod : the former, for the rough service of war; tho 
hitter, for edifices of sanctity or splendour, fho greater 
part of the wall* consists of polygonal blocks, well 
fitted to «ich other, ns in the walls; of a temple in 
Epirus; but specimens occur as rude as those at 
Ttryns : and, as we have already said, there is also 
an approii oiation to regular masonry of hewa stone. 
Thus, in this one example, we find the two stages of 
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the Cyclopean, and that which is usunhv called thft 
Etruscan style. The durability of these remains may 
be estimated from Pnueimias, who visited them six¬ 
teen centuries ago, yet his brief notice might serve a 
modem traveller;— 1 A gateway, over which stand 
'ions, and other parts of the wall are still left. They 
have defied, not only time, blit the still more destruc¬ 
tive hand of man; for, when the jBgeans demolished 
Tiryns and Mycena*, 468, me,/ they could not break 
down the walls of Mycens, by reason of their strength; 
for they were built by the Cyclops, alter the manner 
of those of Tiiyns/* 

The following' more complete account is from the 
pen of Wordsworth, and will well repay the reader for 
the trouble of perusal:— 

“Tka position of these ruins k fortunate: there is 
no habitation on the spot, and you rise from a vacant 
plain to the deserted hill upon wtiich they stand. The 
citadel occupied :m eminence stretching from east to 
west, and supplying a platform of about a thousand 
feet in length, and half that distance in breadth. Two 
mountain torrents, coming from the hills on the east, 
flowed in their rooky beds, one on the north, the other 
on the south, along the foot of the Acropolis, and 
* thence were carried into the receptacle of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountai n-s.trearns, the Argolic plain. The walls 
of the citadel may be traced in their entire circuit, and 
on the western side they rise to a considerable height. 
T, lie interior oi their amlosizre, or area of the citadel, is 
covered with the common turf anil mountain-plants of 
the country* Only a few foundations of ancient build- 
in? 3 remain, and one or two cisterns hewn in the rocky 
soil T and lined with cement. Such is the present state 
of the Acropoli s of Myceoffiv 

‘ f It was entered by two gatm, one nn the north¬ 
east, the other on the west, juid by two only. In an 
ancient city, gates seem to have been regarded as ne- 
cessary evils, which it was unsafe to multiply; and a 
large number of them was considered honourable, as 
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proving' tie confidence of the citizen.* in their own 
strength and courage to defend them, . , , iXor 

was the line of the walls of the citadel of Myteme 
varied by projecting towers: only two approximations 
to a tower-like structure occur in their whole circuit. 
These are placed to guard the two entrances of which 
We have spoken, ami project in such a manner on the 
Tight-hand side of each gate, that the sword-arm of an 
assailant was exposed to missiles hurled upon him by 
the besieged from the tower. 

“ The principal or north-western of tlLO two gates at 
jil veeme, exhibits nbove its lintel the most ancient monu¬ 
ment of sculpture in Greece. These two lions, carved 
in low relief, are the only survivors of their age. TMs 
single block of green basalt, on which they are graven, 
contains all the history of the sculpture of that periods 
What was the object of this work would seem unneces¬ 
sary to inquire* after rhe elaborate disquisitions that 
have been produced upon it. It has been conjectured, 
from the column which divides the two lions, and from 
its probable termmatzon in n spiry flame—for the 
capital and epistyle are mutilated —that thi^ device 
was an emblem of the solar worship, which Mycenas 
is ^opposed to have derived from its connection with 
Persia. This supposition ifl a bold one, and rests upon 
insecure foundations. Pausanias, sensitive os he was 
u]kiti such subjects, and somewhat prone to find a 
mystical meaning where none was intended to be con¬ 
veyed, does not seem to have considered, these animals 
as affording any grounds for the application of a pro¬ 
cess by which sculptural representations an converted 
into scroll^ of religious hieroglyphics, To lam they 
are mem lions. Standing as*they do over the prin¬ 
cipal gate of Mycenae, through which the citadel was 
entered by all who bad ascended from the plain of 
Argoa befow it, thov seem to suggest n more simple 
conjecture : that they were devised and placed there ns 
significant intimations to the stranger of the strength 
and f courage leonine* of that city which lie was about 
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to enter by the gate upon which they stood, They 
were thus heraldic badges upon the national scutcheon 
of Mycenae. The sculptured aW |j] Diced at the entrance 
of the palace of Alcinous, according 1 to the description 
of Homey, indicated the rigilance with which it was 
guarded. The lions of Mycen®, in a Hsicytlnr position, 
declared the bolder spirit which animated the inhabi¬ 
tants ot that city. The hi rig of Mycen® :d-o, as we 
are told by Pflusanias, bore a figure of Pear, with a 
lion's head, emblazoned upon his shield; that animal, 
thereiore, was probably not merely on appropriate cha¬ 
racteristic, blit also a nafianal emblem ot‘ the Myccmean 
power-*' 1 

The reader of Attic tragedy will readily find himself 
transported into the ivahii:- oi ancient legend, when 
AgumemnoB, the conqueror of the proud Phrygians, 
returned laden with Asintic spoils, to the home where 
death Awaited him at the bands of fi treacherous spouse. 
Wo can almost realize the deeply impressive picture 
presented to us by jEsehylus,* when Glyt®iunestra, 
Having welcomed the warrior king at the portals which, 
in the rude device of primitive heraldry, set forth the 
glories of bEm who ruled 11 o T cr many islands and nil 
Argos," 15 loti him beneath the palatial roof, and con¬ 
summated his hard-earned ifnown with an ignominious 
death. We an fancy the captive Cassandra, now 
gazing with the glassy stare of Irenzy, as she thinks of 
the doom she hut too clearly beholds—now bursting 
forth in prosy sms of horror-conceived language—and 
now settling calmly into the dull, moody resiguedness 
ot despair, as she obeys the beckoning finger of the 
haughty queen, and wends her way to the portals of 
that death which bad already claimed her lord and. 
master, the “ king of mea.” " Aor -were these rough 
and primitive structures always m bereft of ornament 
and luxury as they now appear. Barbarian skill 
(sometimes domestic industry) bad tapestried the walla 

yfarO^worUj's Grccie, p T 340, isqq. 3 Apamnnium, 
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ami carpeted cite floors of the house oj" Agamemnon 
with many a dainty design, The gold and ivory of 
tlie Asiatic courts were here in prom-don, Splendour, 
such os even gads (according to the popular belief) 
might envy, was sot forth to welcome the conquerer of 
Troy- In the middle of such magnificence, the cold 
band of death-—oi death ushered in by the hands of 
those nearest of kin and dearest to the heart-—drawn 
the sword, beneath which Agamemnon falls. 

A fresh scene of the picture opens, and the tearful 
Eleetnij, smarting under the hitter remem bis nee oi her 
sire's death, and goaded by the umlLs oi her raother; 
now revelling in wanton delights—when, like Hamlet, 
the very dead seem to chide her for her neglect, and 
when her every feeling is swallowed up in the like 
gloomy speculations on revenge—comes forth to tell 
the sfuJ tale of woe which has lent impulse to the song 
of the three dramatists of Athena . 1 We behold her m 
the company oi her maidens* bearing ihe offerings 
which her mother had sent to appease the dead Aga¬ 
memnon, Vain desire! to think to npm-ase the cites 
oi hlood from the earth against the shodder! Slowly 
wends the sad cortege from those gates whence the 
"lory of the house had departed, A mournful dirge, • 
broken by occasional burned questions and despairing 
replies* attest- 4 ) the bewailing of the daughters of 
Myoen®, and gloom and hopelessness reign around. 
Suddenly the aula hope of tLe house, the exiled Orestes* 
stealthily approaches; question begets question, and the 
saviour of the Atreun raccj whose existence had Leon 
given up for lost, yields to the fulness of joy h as ho 
recognises the anxious sister whose affection had ne ver 
known rest, iSow follows the grand scene ot retri¬ 
bution. Clyttemnestra in vain seeks mercy from the 
son whose lather she has dishonoured and destroyed. 

In vain she lays bare the bosom that had nurtured the 

1 $«« the ° Kleeiras" of Sophodua &nd Euripides, and lia 
u du^Dne" of jEacAjhis. 
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avenger of latzr self-wrought disgrace* The blow is 
stricken, ami the house oi the Atridae 13 again free. 

And now comes the climui of horror. Even as 
Hamlet alternates between the glut of revenge and 
the clings of sorrow, now elevated to a grandeur of 
wrath that Shnkespers only could delineate, now de¬ 
pressed to a moody sadness, bordering or insanity— 
60 does Orestes depart from himself. The excitement 
which has sustained him throughout the work of 
revenge, has subsided, :md the ghost of his mother 
amoved in ail the dread equipment* of the powers of 
darkness—of the Erin n vs, those dog-lLke trackers 
of blood* flies before his appalled vision. All the 
delight of sated vengeance, nit the confidence of power 
wrested from the hand of the unrighteous, cannot com¬ 
pensate for the peace of mind that hu> left liim for 
ever* In agonized accent.*, he implores his slam mntJy-r 
to withdraw the apparition that seems to lure him on 
to madness, Tn vain does sophistry seek to quiet his 
conscience; in vain does he balance the crimes of his 
mother a gainst her punishment — still does the phantom 
fix its lurid stare, and, with a blank visage of threaten¬ 
ing horror, meet the retreating eye of the matricide* 
At one time raving in paroxysms of the wildest deli¬ 
rium, at another, prostrate and exhausted , 1 while his 
sister in love and guilt bathe* him with her tears, and 
seeks to flutter him into thAt rest she herself knows 
not, Orestes is the grand character of Euripides —a 
poet who has written many of the best passages in his 
very worst plays. 

Omcdkti and benignant is the end which an zEschylus 
could conceive to this terrific legend. For that poet, 
wj;.j had chilled the blood of the spectator by his talo 
ct Agamemnon s death, and who had conceived the 
grand frenzies of a Cassandra,—it was justly reserved 
to consummate rite cud of thi* most popular, bec&usfi 
most tragical, Mycan&an myth. In the " Eumenidcs” 
or .E.sc hylua, we discern the taste, as well as the 

1 Shjc Eonp. Great sub rnit 
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EiiUime imagination* of the poet TTnlika the bungling 
triviality which disgraces the « Eleetm” of EuHpSes* 
ail is solemn and appropriate, and yet the denoumrnt 
k ngreeabie. No Illusion is wanting to complete the 
dreadful impressiveness of this tragedy. The horror- 
stricken Pythoness, who has been startled by the urn 
pearance of the fnries,, ever eager in their cfiace after 
the hlood-dedJed Orestes; the pale shade of Ctytifem- 
nestra T rising- from her dishonoured place among the 
deiid, to urge her too tardy avengers to deeds oT hor¬ 
rible import; the heart-broken Orestes, cheered by 
the promises of the sod who had urged the crime* anti 
nt length acquitted by t he sacred court of Areopagus + 
form a dramatic picture that modern times can never 
hope to present, 

buch are a few of the associations which the ruins of 
Mycenae—ruinseven in the days of Thucydides—recall 
to our minds, Wa have no history of that city, which 
was in mins before history had birrh. rt is in the 
wondrous writings of JEscliylus that Mycam* lives to 
our recollection. Whilst we contemplate her massive 
portals, their rude sublimity seems to claim kindred 
with the thoughte of that poet, who sang the knell of 
her heroes in language as colossal as the stones that 
formed her palaces, 

J UcquMliOnihljf tha ttrjr iftest £kir in ejLfltU Greek litera¬ 
ture. 
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VEIL 

Before we proceed to consider the past glory of tliai 
city which once took the kad in the civiiiped world; 
bcibre we contrast the slavish desolate ness of pftpul h with 
the noble freedom of ancient Rom#, setae notice of ^ eii, 
its ancient rival, is indispensable. But it is not only as 
the southern bulwark of brnirin. or as the successful 
competitor of Rome for the laurels of war for a apace 
of nearly four hundred yours, that Veil claims inten¬ 
tion ; she appears al-io u the instructress of the seven- 
hilled city, m the various arts of civilization lor winch 
the Iitnwanfi have ever been famous, In the Uv-k of 
describing the present state of a city, of which, n cen¬ 
tury after the reign of Augustus, no traces remained, 
I shall avail myself of the labours of the most recent 
visitor to this rirtereffting sj>ot, George Dennis, whose 
treatise on tli-e ancient cities of Etruria surpasses 
every other work on the subject, in taste, judgment, 
and perseverance;—- 

" The ancient road from Rome seems to have left 
the Yift Oossia about the fifth milcsiuiie. not far from 
the sepulchre vulgarly, but erroneously, called tint of 
Tfero, ami to have pursued a serpentine course to ^ oh j 
but this road, Sir William Cell thinks, has been tittle 
travelled since the formation of the Via Cu&eia (a.u» 
63®), yet it must luive been the way to the lluulcipiom 
that subsequently arose on the sdte. Instead of pur¬ 
suing Rub ancient tract, now distinguishable only to a 
practised eye hy the sepulchres and tumuli at its aide, 
traveller usually push on to La Sierra, the first j»oat- 
houso from Rome, and beyond the ninth milestone ott 
the Yi4 Cassia. Hence it is a mile and a half to I sol a 
by the carrm go-road ; but the visitor on horse or loot 
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may save half a milt, by taking a pathway across 
the downs. When Isola Faraese 1 comes into sight, let 
hit]] halt a while fo admire the scene, A wide? swoop of 
the Ctunpagnfl lies before ban, in thy part broken into 
ravines or narrow glens, which, by varying the lines 
of landscape, redeem it -from the monotony of a plain, 
and by patches of wood relieve it of its usual naked¬ 
ness and sterility, On a steep cliff, about a mile dis¬ 
tant, stands the village of IraJ»—a village in fact, but 
in appearance a large chateau, with a few outhouses 
around it. Behind, rises the long, swelling ground, 
which once boro the wall- 1 ?, temples, and palaces, of 
Yen, hut in now n bare down, partly fringed with 
wood, anti without a single habitation on its surface. 
At a few' miles distance fiscs the conical, tufted bill 
of Musino, the supposed scone of ancient rites, the 
Elensis, or Delphi r it may be, of Etruria, The eye ts 
then caught by a tree-created mound, or tumulus, 
standing in the plain beyond the site of the city; 
then it stretches away to the triple paps of the Monti- 
cehi, and to Tivoli,' gloaming from the dark slopes 
behind ; and tlten it rises and tuns the majestic chain 
of Apennines, bounding the horizon with their dark 
gray masses, Emtl rests with delight on La Lconasra 
ami other well-known giants of the Sabine range, all 
capt with snow, Oh, the beauty of that range] 
From whatever part of the Curnpagnii you view it, it 
presents those long, sweeping outlines, hut, consistently 
with the character of the land, preserving, even when 
soaring highest, the true Italian dignity and repose— 
the otiiiiu cum digmlatr of Nature,” 

Isola is now a wretched hamlet of ruinous homes, 
and even the palace, belonging to the Roflptgikwi fumilv, 
is rapidly falling into decay. The caverns in the clifla 
around, give a mysterious and solemn interest to the 
spot, and whet the traveller's curiosity to see the an- 

1 A hamlet nLoot ,’1-iWEi miles from It" me, till ilie right «f 
the Vji i i 4L, in tile ud^hboarhood of which is ihu »iiu at (ha 
bnritut Vnm. 
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Equities of Vfrii. In the little plana several relics 
ot Homan domination, sculptural ami inscriptive, arc 
found. 

Dennis summanly describes Ills guide, Antonin 
Valeri, us k a bis-/ burly man, swollen, you might 
think, with official dignity, did not his sallow cheek 
and haggard look betray the ravages of disease—the 
malum fever, which either emaciates or bloats its 
victims/* 

\\ e must not espect to find many monuments of the 
past glory of Vein Scarcely one Etruscan site has 
fewer remains, yet Veii lives in the pages of history. 

Our limits prevent our making an entire circuit of 
the city, but there are three or four spots of interest to 
which we can but direct our reader# attention And 
here we must again avail ourselves of the pleasant pen 
of Dennis 

“ M.y guide led the way into the glen which sepa¬ 
rate?. Jsola from the ancient city, and~in which stands 
a mill, most picturesquely situated, with the city cliff? 
towering above it, and the stream sinking in a cascade 
into a deep galley, overshadowed by ilex.. Hence a 
path leads up to tljc site of one of £he ancient gates. 
Near it are some remains of the walls, composed of 
small rectangular Hocks of ritufro . 1 

lf The information of the guide, though be be supe- 
Ttor ia station, and intelligence to the ordinary mu of 
cietToni on Etruscan sites, is not to tie received with 
implicit faith. According to him, the mill marks the 
scone of the slaughter of the Tabu—that noblest and 
bravest of Homan families; a nun conjecture, arising, 
probably, from the erroneous notion that I sola was rlio 
site of their camp. £ He also points out some wulling 
on the verge of the cliff-bound plateau, that here pro- 

* A voUitiic gtona of & dark grujf dolour. 

_ ■“ The Fain," ohH^fvea Deimia, " *vrcs slau^liccred on a 
*V‘ ™ a vftISssj-.“ See, howeycr, Dr. Arnold'^ £ .tav on. 

c-H- Li-.'uJiknJhy r.f Early Jtomis History, p. 6 (EnrjcL Itrin 
ItiaL of rUjjuin Jtepnblic). 
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jert* into the glen, and pronounces it to be the pier of 
a bridge which had smizmed the hallow at this spot, 
and communicated with li road in a narrow cleft in the 
hill opposite. Tbs ruins mote probably formed a i>or- 
lion of the city walls. 

" Following the line of the high ground to the east, 

I passed ssferal other fragments of the ancient walls, 
all mere embankments, and then struck across hare 
downs, or corn-fields, into t he heart of the city. .4. held , 
overgrowii with briers, was pointed out by Antonio as 
tlie site of eicnvatiooa where were found, among other 
remains, the colossal statue of Tiberius, now in the 
Vatican, and the twelve Ionic columns of marble which 
KLStain the portico of the nQ~t-Q8ke at Rome, This 
was probably the forum of the Roman. * Munich ?!w 
Angitttttin Veiew/ which rose on the ruins of Etrus¬ 
can Veii, The columiHiriwn t or Roman sepulchre hard 
by, must l±uve been without, the limits td the TOwnici- 
pinttij which occupied hut a si null portion of the ori¬ 
ginal city ; when first opened, it contained --stuccoes 
and paintings in esculent preservation; but it is now in 
a state of titter ruin. 

il I now entered on a wide down, overrun with rank 
vegetation, whero tall thistles and briers played no 
small devilry with one’a lower limbs, and woufd deny 
all pawugu to the fair sen, save on horse bock. On I 
struggled, passing what Antonio declared to be an 
ancient theatre, hut what is merely a Roman tomb, 
till I found traces of an ancient road, slightly sunk be¬ 
tween bunks. This was the road from Rome to the 
mvttt vipiwtt; and after crossing the sit# of the undent, 
city, in a direct hue, it fell into the Via Cassia. I 
traced it a long distance across the briery down, and 
then into a deep hollow, choired with thicket*, where I 
came upon a large polygonal block of basalt, such As 
usually compose Roman pavement. This was without 
the limits of the Etruscan city, in a narrow hoJLiw 
which separated the city from its Arc, At this spat 
is n fragment of the ancient walls. The roud urn down 
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tli-r 1 hollow towards Home, and wlis probably called the 
Yift Veiontana, 

“ The Ant is a table-land of no great extent* rising 
precipitously from the deep glena which bound it, 
save at the single point where a narrow ridge unites 
it to the city. Such a position would mark it at once 
as the citadel., even had it not traditionally retained 
its ancient designation in its modern name—Piazza 
d'Awni; and its juxtaposition and connection with 
the city give it much superior claims to be so 
considered* than those which can be urged for rJ to 
height of Isols Faroe se, which is separated from the 
city by a wide hollow. There in also ft very reason bo 
believe that this ia thn site of the earliest town, + , , 

“ 1 walked round the Fiosza d’Armi, and from the 
verge of its cliffs looked into the beautiful glen on 
either hand, through which, far beneath me, wound 
the two streams which girded in Yen, and into the 
brofid*?r and more beautiful hallow, through which, 
after uniting their waters, they Ho wed—-once a.s the far- 
famed Crentera—to mingle with the Tiber. Peculiar 
beauty was imparted to these glens by the rich 
autumnal tints of the woody which crowned tho 
verge* or clothed the base, of their red and gray cliffy 
the dark russet foliage of the finks ; the orange or 
brilliant red of the mantling vines, heightened by the 
contrast of the green meadow* below. Scarcely a 
sign of cultivation met the eve—one house alone on 
the opposite cliff; no Hocks or herds sprinkled the 
meadows beneath: it was the wild beauty of sylvan, 
secluded nature.” 

And now comes the painful contrast. How differ¬ 
ent was the scene that nmt the eve of Ca mill us, as 
bo gazed from this spot after his capture of Veil! 
All the horrors of a conquered city, which a Sallust 
could describe, were to ho found in the smouldering 
riling. Still was slaughter raging; the shouts of the 
victors, the shrieks of the vanquished* wore mingled 
in one horrible churns m } here, the victorious soldiers 
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pressed up throEigh the hollow ways into the city, 
eager for spoil, there, the wretched inhabitants fled 
acro.’S the open country in reckless and hopeless despair. 

tc The story of ths ftmmfcr or mine of Cain ill us is 
well known ; how he carried it up into the temple 
of .luno, within the citadel j how lie himself led hia 
troops to the assault; how they overheard the Etrua- 
can smipeTf before the altar of the god dew, declare 
to the king of Yeii that victory would rear with him 
who completed the sacrifice ; how they burst through 
the flooring, seized the entrails, and bore them to 
Camillus, who offered them to the goddess with his 
own hand ■ how his troojjs swarmed in through the 
mine, opened the gates to their fellows, and obtained 
possession of the city. Verily, as Livy sapiently 
remarks, 1 it were not worth while to approve or 
disapprove these things, which are hotter fitted to be 
set forth on a stage which delighteth in marvels, 
than to he received with implicit faith. In mutters 
of such antiquity, 1 hold it sufficient if what someth 
truth be received as such.’ 

After the lapse of ages the site of Veil was again 
colonized by Augustus, but its glory had laded, and 
the new colony, which occupied scarcely n third of 
the extent of the ancient city, struggled ifbr a century 
for existence, till, in the days of Adrian, it again 
sank into decay, 

“ This, then,” resumes Dennis, '* was Veii!—wbo 
now* remembers its existence ? What mins —what 
truces of it are left? Hardly can we credit our 
annals, which tell us Veil bus been. For the inscrip¬ 
tions found on the spot prove that the colony con¬ 
tinued at least to exist to a late period of the iioEimn 
empire. 

Every time? I visit Veii, I am struck with the rapid 
progress "of destruction* A lb by and G®U mention 

1 Dennis, Cidvs ant Cemeteries of ELrurin, BVq, Load. L 
p. 5 r Fiqq, Tiit- tviuElt tuav fanipure a. briaCur b,lwt<a given in 
Wood's “ Detune of nn ArebiiocV ii- p. Pt, s-q. 
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many remains which are no longer visible. The site 
has less to shew on every iiutoeeding year. Even 
masonry, such as rhe pier of the bridge over the 
Joi^e di lormello, tbnt from its innwivenes^ might 
defy the pil tarings of the peasantry, is torn to pieces, 
umi the blocks removed to form walls or house* 
elsewhere, so that, ere long, I fear it will be said 
of \ eii.' Her very mins Lave jierished 3 — etiam verier# 
mines .** 1 

I can add little to these iuteresticag remarks, bat 
a brief notice of the position occupied tv Yen in earlv 
Ifomau history. That she w as a city of cQnsklenibfe 
aatiqdty, even during the supposed reign of Romulus, 
may be inferred from the power to which she hod 
attained, even at so early a period. Possessing a vast 
territory, extending on the south and east to the Tiber, 
tmd on thesouth-west to the sea, with many towns wholly 
dependent on her for protection and rearorcea, Veii 
inay have formed the b ailing one of the twelve cities 
ot the Etruscan Confederation. 

It is sad, however, to find that not a vestige 0 f the 
taste and skill which distinguished the inhabitants of 
\ tM1 « pointed out War, nothing but war, forms 
the whole history of this proud antagonist of Eoeub. 
And although it is probable that many of the warn? 
with this people, which Livy mentions, were huddled 
m to fill up a gap in an eventless year—although neither 
Alvv nor Dionysius of Halicarnassus deserve much 
ercht m respect to their histories of early time-no 
scepticism can overthrow the obvious fact that Veil was 
to Home what Carthago was fit a later period—an 
onemy too respectable to be despised, and sufficiently 
lormLflabJo to give great uneasiness to her rising neigh- 


Niebuhr ami his followers have done much to rob us 
of the ^dightfui legends which u Macaulay has made 
a jiart of our own best ballad literature. Even in 0 u r 
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rough, old, torn, scribbled, and dog-eared ff Goldsmith/* 
Homan hirtoty is much more interesting than in the 
bfiflrYp truth-seek dig, romEmc&destruymg volumes of 
the German reformer of history, Painful is thefading 
which di vests our minds of oJd rtOolIsetiotiB, and which, 
while it remodels our thoughts, gives us only n fresh 
troop of uncertainties in their steads The sorrowful 
death of Lucretin, the expulsion of the kings by the 
enthusiastic heroism of Hrtitua—his death no less 
heroic ; the valour of Homtrasj the martyr-like intre¬ 
pidity of Mutius SfcEvoIa ; and the modest daring of a 
Claim—all these pretty legends, in which Veil beam so 
conspicuous a place, of which it is the chief occasion, 
we are forbidden to believe. All we know of early 
Hume is, that we know nothing: otir legendary infor¬ 
mation is taken nway, and there is nought to recoro- 
jn-nse us for its loss, save a mass of loose facts rad 
often distort'd faf n aiw a. 

Qno of the most interesting of these “ old wives’ 
talas/ 1 is the narrative given by Livy 1 and others, of 
the prodigy of the Alban Lake, which ushered in the 
final overthrow of Vai My readers must not believe 
but 1 will tell it, nevertheless. 

In the year of Home 3ofl, when the Homan? had 
already lain eight years before the wads of Veil, a won¬ 
drous phenomenon took place, which was held to be a 
portent of some fearful coining event. In the height 
of summer, when the streams were parched up, and 
even rivers became fordable, the waters of the Alban 
Lake suddenly rose to an extraordinary height,, threat¬ 
ening to oversow their barrier, * and deluge the beau¬ 
tiful territory of the Campngmu In vain were the gods 
wearied with supplications and offerings, and the "Ho¬ 
mans resorted to the Delphic crude for information 
touching sc strange an event. 

But it so happened that at one of the outposts of 
the camp before Veil, the soldiers fell to gossiping with 

5 liv. v. 15 h aqjj. Cicero <1«J Bir. i. -[4. 

1 “ The criiei-lip of an exiiuci vdwKL'—Dcwig, 
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the townsmen, and one of them, a Roman centurion, 
who had made acquaintance with an old citizen who 
was renowned as a soothsayer, lamented the fate of his 
friend, asserting that he would be involved in the com¬ 
mon ruin when Yeii was taken. The soothsayer, laugh¬ 
ing, replied—“ Vain are your attempts to take this city 
of Veil, seeing that it has been revealed by the Etrus¬ 
can Art, that when the Alban Luke shall swell till its 
waters be drained off so as not to mingle with the sea, the 
gods will not desert Veii.” The centurion, well know¬ 
ing the old man’s skill in divination, thought much of 
these words, and the next day went to him again, and, 
under the pretence of consulting him touching certain 
signs and portents, led him far away from the walls; 
then seizLg him suddenly in his arms, he bore him off 
to the Roman camp. Thence he was taken before the 
senate, to whom he repeated his prophecv, saying that 
the gods would not have it cancelled, for thus was it 
written in the books of Destiny. The senate at first 
little heeded the prophecy, but it was confirmed by the 
oracle brought back from Delplii:—“ Romans, take 
heed lest ye allow the water to remain in the Alban 
Lake: let it not flow to the sea in its natural channel. 
Draw it off, and diffuse it through vour fields. So 
shall ve stand victors on the walls of Veii.” A tunnel 
was formed through the rocky hill, and through it the 
waters of Albano were drawn off. Soon after Ca¬ 
millas fulfilled the prophecy, and Veii fell, never to 
rise again. 
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ROME, 

[p it is difficult to say a little on the subject of Athene, 
Home presents an equal ilifisdvantage to the historic 
gbetcher. The gigantic volumes of Piriaesi, thn yolu- 
in in oil* cyclopieuhis collected Ijv o Grunins, u Piti-'S'iw, 
or a Muratori, have exhausted all the initialed appli- 
«ru'Os of art, lirnnitare, and learning, upon t hfl ci t^ of 
the Seven Hill*, and their materials have, in turn, rar* 
mikrt a host of ''uiopilera with subject*, the discussion 
■of each of which hit?, in some cases, fottued many a 
folio. 

In the last article, I have ad verted fo the uncertainty 
of etirlv Roman history, and it is for this reason that 1 
ahall be but brief in my notice of this city. Where 
uncertainty reigns mid the limits of a work preclude 
discussion, there is no fllcii-mative- "Wf hat I n hh chiotiy 
to impress upon tnv reader, h the important influence 
of Roman history and literature upon that of the rest 
of the world, and' espocially of our own country. 

What cadles* stories of the Arcadian life of early 
Italy does the Palatine bill suggest to our minds! 
Here was the little cottage of Evander , 1 beneath the 
humble roof of which, the Arcadian king, like some 
patriarch of holier history, received the jaded and 
weatherbeaten Trojan*, as they sought a new land, 
that should hereafter inspire a Virgil with the most 
delicious description ever [tonned. On this hill, too, 
were the noble babes exposed, who* miraculously pre¬ 
served, became the founders of a State that was to 
command the world. At the wnthwti extremity ut the 

1 See Vcnnti, AmUhila ill lt'-ina, L pt. 1, |i- 
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present forum, nndjngt under the Palatine lull, stands 
the cJnurch of St. Theodore, traditionally said bo be the 
temple afterwards erected to Homohis by Tairas. It is 
of a circular form, and the brazen wolf, cotnmeinortitirtg 
the curious manner in which the founders of Rome were 
nurtured, occupied a place here till the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. a But this last fact,” observe^ a visitor, ** is 
snreJy of no authority to demonstrate this to be the ori¬ 
ginal building - . The roof is unquestionably modem, 
nor is there anything to a common eye which bespeaks 
peculiar antiquity.' 1 In Spence's anecdotes, however, 
we tied another argument in its favour : he says, “-that 
the Roman matrons of old used to carry their children, 
when ill, to the temple of Romulus; and the women 
still carry their children to St. Theodore on the same 
occa.-dons."' 1 ' 

Such i* ft slight specimen of the legendary associa¬ 
tions with which, even in tho<e days, the site of the 
ancient capital of the western world 'is replete. It is a 
city of gods and heroes, and cron in its dirty streets, 
and amidst its dirtier population, some feeble concept 
tionsi of its ancient nobility and magnificence rise in 
our imagination. Although the Tnrpeian rock has 
dwindled away from the precipitous height which was 
once fearful to contemplate, still the fate of * 1 La bella 
Torpeia/' ns she is still culled by the neighbouring pea^ 
s an try , makes us tkinfc of the faithless maiden whose 
death Propertius box so grace fully worked into the 
form of an elegy, or of a Mnnlius, whose fate might 
serve as a significant lesson to many a political adven¬ 
turer of modern times, 

Rome has undergone changes so great, even previous 

1 Rortu'-rt, Description of the Anliqakic^, &*. of Rome, St#, 
UMfuJ information tD the whole topography of Home 
will lid {i rand Hi Frolerfar Ran^iiya Reman AndqmUCS lEncyel* 
ilelrep.'). My notivo of ftomE la pnrpoealy bric-i, as much has, 
QEcn already tni'ntioned (tnmtcted with its Lislory in previous 
ftmclea, yispcijalli. under Jentiilen and VtiL Moreover, the 
Imbjett a to fully treated in popnlar books, that hui little ia 
ti'ituircd Ln n Tokuae like tho 
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to the introduction of Christianity, that wo can hardly 
bo surprised that so few monuments appertaining to 
the days of the Republic have been handed down to ua. 
The Palatine MU, with the rtide huts built by the hardy 
followers of Romulus, was as groat a contrast to tha 
Capital when beautified and covered with stately 
buildings by Tunpjiu, as its imperfect restoration after 
its destruction by the Gauls (a. u r 305) presented to ita 
subsequent state, The capture of Corinth tended nt 
Alice to humanize the tastes of private individual^ and 
to furnish the means of gratifying them. Gradually, 
the study of Grecian art developed itself in the increased 
splendour of private dwellings and public offices, just 
us the literature of Rome sprang' up from the imitation 
of the older Greeks, In fact, “ wa can scarcely ihil 
coming to this conclusion, that architecture was nt a 
very low ebb in Rome, when it was at its height in 
Greece, and in the Grecinn colonies. The remains nt 
Athens, such a?- the Parthenon, the temple of Theseus, 
and the Propylies, cany' us bark to the time of Pericles, 
which answers to the year of Rome 302- In Sicily, tho 
temples of Egesta and Girgenti remind us of the ravages 
which the Carthaginian* had inflicted upon the island, 
before the Romans hod a navy in their ports to contend, 
with them. If we come still nearer to them in Magna 
Gracia, we have the temples of Piestum, over who.se 
history a ved of mystery is spread, through which we 
endeavour to look into those- timed which are prior to 
existing records. But at Rome there seems to have 
been no national genitiv which could strike out such 
magnificent works i and for many years, no national 
taste which would care to imitate them. A patriot m 
the days of Augustus, if taunted upon this defect, 
would probably have made the rudeness and inelegance 
of his ancestors a topic of admiration; hut in comparing 
the Romans with the Athenians, we cannot deny that 
the latter were the most polished nation of the two; 
and as a dictator taken from a plough, or a capital 
built of brick, does not estate in us any patriotic fee ling, 
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we may, perhaps, be allowed to gympathiie 
the fate oi Athens than of Rome .” 1 


with 


Although the savin": that “ Augustes found the 
capital of brick, and left it of marble " is probably an 
epigram mat ie exaggeration, yet there is no doubt that 
tUfo' jinnee, whose reign is proverbially associated with 
Tinman prosperity in its highest .state, contributed more 
than any of his predecessors to the magnificence which 
made Rome the “ fairest of things/' Desiring, as we 
do, to contemplate Rome fit her highest pitch of 
political glory and splendour, let us take a brief view' 
of the times of Augustus Oetavinnus. 

But, before we proceed to this interesting subject, 
let us bear in mind the fact, that the Romeo! Augustus 
had wot by an v means attained the architectural jiof- 
fection which it afterwards boasted* The drunken fully 
of a Aero, who rivalled in madness the incendiary of 
the temple at Ephesus, doubtless destroyed most of 
the principal buildings but. was perhaps- beneficial in 
leading to mare scientific arrangements in the recon¬ 
struction of the city. At all times, Rome hud been an 
object of admiration and interest, When the Imrbarian 
Gauls, who hud, centuries before, forced its gates, and 
penetrated to the forum where the senators sat in 
solemn conclave, were awed by tire grandeur which 
even then formed .so great a contrast to their own 
rough, wandering homes, well might a Ouractacus, 
fresh from the cavern-dwellings uf oar own isle, marvel 
at the love of conquest which could make bis humble 
do minio ns an object of envy to the possessors, of a city 
of palaces. Even the Greeks, tutored in a more ex- 
elusive school of art, severer in their taste, and more 
reserved in their criticisms, could not deny the won¬ 
drous beauty of that city which had proved so fatal to 
their own presperit w u Constantins / ' observes Eustace, 
" a cold and unfeeling prince, who had visited all the 
cities of Greece and Asia, and was familiar with the 
superb exhibition* of Ephesus, Magnesia, and Athens, 

1 Bartini, p. 4?, 
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was struck dumb with admiration as be proceeded in 
triumphal pomp through ihe streets; but when he 
entered the forum of Trajan, and beheld all the won- 
den of that matchless et ru ctnre, lie felt for once a 
momentary enthusiasm, and burst into exclamations of 
surprise and astonishment. Strabo, who had traversed 
Greece in every direction, and was without doubt inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Jill the beauties of his country, 
and, like every other Greek, not a little partial to ice 
claims to pre-eminence, describes the mogmtieenee of 
Home a* mi object <rf tnmscendant gioiy, that jnrpi^iiid 
expectation, and rose far above all human competition. 
If Greeks, bo jealous of the arb sod edifice of iheir 
native land ; it emperors of the East, who idolized their 
own capital, and looked with envy on the ornaments of 
the ancient eitv,—were thus obliged to pay an invo¬ 
luntary tribute to its sujserior beauty, we may pardon 
the well-founded entlmsram of the Homans themselves, 
when they represent it as the epitome of the universe, 
and an abode worthy of the gods. And, indeed, if 
Virgil, at a time when, Augustus bad only begun bis 
projected improvements, and the architectural glory of 
the eitv was in its dawn, ventured to give it the proud 
appellation of tv rum pu hhcrrijna, we may conjecture 
what it mast have been in the reign, of Hadrian, when 
it had received all its decorations, and biased in its full 
meridian splendour. Even in its decline, when it had 
twice experienced barbaric rage, and had seen some of 
its fairest edifices sink in hostile dames, it was capable 
of exciting ideas of something more than mortal gran¬ 
deur, and railing the thoughts of a holy bishop from 
earth to heaven. After tile Gothic fit itself, which 
gave the last blow to the greatness of Home, w r hen it 
had been repeatedly besieged, taken, and, ransacked, 
yet then, though stripped of its population, and aban¬ 
doned with its totteruw temples to time and desolation; 
even then, deformed by'barbarism, wasted by pestilence, 
and bowed down to the ground under the accumulated 
judgments of Heaven, the * Eternal City 5 atili retained 
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ita imperial ff^turea, hop appeared less than the mistress 
of the world f ' 1 

It is indeed certain, that,although literature declined 
rapidly after the time of Augustas, ns well us that the 
Latin tongue, by its gradual deterioration and admix¬ 
ture with African words and phraseology, proved a 
corresponding dedemicn in critical taste, architecture 
still nourished, and the later Homan emperors displayed 
their zeal or ambition, not only by decorating the capital 
of tjwir empire, but by restoring, rebuilding, and beau- 
tilying the cities of Asia Minor and of the East, Wc 
shall hereafter recnr to the present state of HonaeL At 
present, the leading feat cues of the Augustan age claim 
our attention. 

"Whatever immoralities may disgrace the memory of 
this prtnee, be stands out the patron of literature and 
art, and aa a kind friend and companion in private life. 
Loving literature for its own sake, bis patron a ire of 
VEr^ii and Horace was not a mere display for ostenta¬ 
tion's Hike, but a rational enjoyment of tbo society of 
those who were most capable of making the private 
hours of a prince agreeable, Miecenas, a man of equally 
mixed character with bis royal master, was an excellent 
<£ introducer" of such com]■unions, and to him must 
much of the humanizing influence of these most popular 
of poets be ascribed* 

But the literalurc of this age, and of the period im¬ 
mediately preceding it, cannot ho regarded os original 
in any sense of the word. The Homans had long 
benefited by the thoughts of tho Athenian sages ana 
poets. Even tho prefaces of Cicero to his philosophical 
works teemed with allusions to the works of those wise 
men to whose instruction he bad committed his son 
Marcus,- while bis pleasing, hut not often sound 
reasonings have l)een amusingly characterized os 
“Plato and water,Julius Che.-ar’?. Comments rips, cm 
the contrary, which were never Intended to take the place 

! EbsH/sb's Cliviicfid Tonr. 

Cf. Cicero dc Frtef- a. L 
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of n regular history, ere distinguished by a simple 
elegance of language that equals the choicest Latmifcy 
of Cicero, us well as by m original miretti of style, 
which shews his genuine enjoyment of a subject in 
which he had borne so conspicuous a part. 

By the poets of this time, though they had for the most 
part east off’ the rough Lntmity in winch P neuritis and 
Ennius, and subsequently, but in a more softened form, 
Catullus mid Lucretius, had written, metrical rules were 
adhered to with more strictness, harmony of rhvthm 
and cadence more studied, than before. But still, all was 
imitation of t he Greeks. Do we admire the Eclosm-s 
of \ irgil i W h r,t is r 1 lete but T1 leocri ■ us, the Syracuaau 
bueolist, pruned, it is true, of much indelicacy, and 
oftentimes expanded with singular felicity of treatment 
and design* Again, the iEneid is hut a cento of the 
best passages of Homer and Apollonius, blent with 
singular felicity into one narrative, heightened by all 
the charms of language, and by a delicacy of pathos, 
in which Virgil stood pre-eminent. The Georgies 
possess more claims to originality, os far as their 
richness in allusions purely Italian go, but here, too, 
Hesiod, Amtus, and TV ieander cross our path. Equally 
dependent upon the Greeks are the minor poets of this 
period: in short, it is an age in which luxury has 
chastened and re lined taste, while it has destroyed 
originality* 


Tho process of the arts was on a steady advance. 
Even the atrocious peculations and violence of a Torres 
hat! been useful in raising the standard of taste, end it 
furnishes the best objects for its employment* Archi¬ 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, all throve rapidly, and 
Ifome vied wit h its luxurious Pompeian neighbours in 
the elegance of her palaces and private dwellings, 
while her dilletanti vied with one another in Collecting 
the choicest rarities from every clime* Peace through¬ 
out the greater part of the world favoured this happy 
state of things, and the ^golden age" truly seemed 
to have returned under the mild dominion of Augustus. 

A A 
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But as literature fell, so did architecture improve 
at Rome; and when the feeble writings of ah Anto¬ 
ninus, or the heavy, powerless compositions of the 
“ writers of the Augustan history/' had taken the 
place of the nervous, manly language of a Tacitus, the 
rage for building went on as hotly as ever. In fact, 
an almost morbid taste for rearing vast edifices, and 
for building over tracts which before scarcely pos¬ 
sessed a single inhabitant, is sometimes a witness of 
approaching downfall. It was so with Rome. Atten¬ 
tive to the beautifying of cities, sometimes too remote 
to be faithful allies, she sapped her domestic strength; 
and by spreading her resources too widely opart from 
each other, crippled the strength that had been accu¬ 
mulated by the persevering labours and untiring energy 
of the great men of so many centuries. A prey to 
disaffection at home, and to the incursions of an over¬ 
whelming horde of barbarians from without, ancient 
Rome fell. To its present degraded state, we shall 
briefly advert in our concluding remarks. 

Let us now take a slight view of the forum, the 
grand scene of the struggles of a people for a liberty 
they could so readily lose in the former scene of their 
victory; the place where a Virginius had sacrificed 
his child to preserve her honour, and where the corpse 
of O.esar had been made to preach a mute sermon that 
extinguished the last breath of expiring freedom. Let 
us think of it, when palaces and temples reared them¬ 
selves one above another, and seemed to blend their 
marble fayades with the warm Italian sky thnt encom¬ 
passed so delicious a picture. 

It lay between the Capitoline and Palatine hills; 
it was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all 
sides with porticos, shops, and other edifices; on the 
erection of which immense sums had been expended, 
Rod the appearance of which was very imposing, 
specially as it was much enhanced by numerous 
statues. W hat emotions must have been raised within 
the minds of the people on gazing at these statues! 
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How many grudges, how much strife, how much 
pleasure* was awakened to recollection by their pre¬ 
sence ; connected as they were with ull the ancient 
tales the priests disseminated, the patricians derided, 
and the plebs believed. What must be the feelings 
of the modern traveller who gazes on the relics left of 
this busy mart and throng of men! In the middle 
was the mysterious plain called the Curtinn Lake, into 
which, when it gaped for a victim, Curtius, as tho 
old fable related, plunged full armed, to avert the 
fiite impending over Rome. What a shout his coun¬ 
trymen sent up to Jove, as the yawning gulf, ap|>eased 
by the sacrifice of the bravest man of Rome, closed 
for ever. On one side were the elevated seats from 
which the orators addressed their energetic appeals to 
the Romans, and the magistrates their u wise saws 
and modern instances/’ These benches or pulpits were 
called Rostra, because they were decorated with the 
beaks of the vessels taken in a uuvul engagement 
with the inhabitants of Antium. In the vicinity 
was situated that portion of the forum, named the 
Comitium, where the assemblies of the people, called 
Comitia Curiata, were held. In the direction of the 
Via Sacru, stood the temple of Antoninus and Faus¬ 
tina, and that mentioned already under the name of 
the Church of St. Theodore, find then known as the 
temple of Romulus and Remus. Further on, also on 
the left hand, was the temple of Peace, and the arch 
of Titus, u both,” as Wood observes , 1 “ monuments 
of the destruction of Jerusalem.” Farther still, rises 
the glorious fragments of the yet stately Colosseum, 

C naer, perhaps, in its desolation than w'hen Rome 
sted its most glorious era. 

On the hill, the highest of the seven, stood the 
Capitol, the centre of the wishes and the hopes of 
Rome. The ascent to tills mighty fortress-temple 
was bv a flight of a hundred steps. It was at once 
the oldest, largest, and grandest building in the city. 

1 Letters of on Architect, tip. &!7. 
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It extended for two hundred feet on each side, as it 
was square in form. Its gates were of brnssf, and it 
was auomed with costly gildings. The walls enclosed 
three principal structures. The temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus in the centre, the temple of Juno on the 
left, and the temple of Minerva on the right. Some 
small chapels were also comprehended within the 
boundaries of the buildings, and also the Casa 
Rornuli, or cottage of Romulus,—the thatch-covered 
building to which the superstitious mob of Rome 
looked up with so much re p?ct and admiration. The 
Basilica*, of which we shall speak hereafter, were also 
in this neighbourhood. Ascending the Palatine, we 
pause at the ruins of the palaces of the Ciesars. 

“ The long vaults, where a partial destruction 
admits a gleam of daylight to their deep recessesj 
the terraces, which seem to bid defiance to time; the 
half domes, and solid piers, attesting the grandeur of 
their ancient construction; the walls fringed with 
shrubs, principally evergreen; the very intricacy of 
the plan, and the mixture of kitchen-gardens and 
vineyards, where once the voice of harmony resounded 
through lofty halls decorated with the finest produc¬ 
tions of art; "all impress the mind with the recollection 
of past glory .” 1 

The view from the Palatine is interesting, and 
the prospect varied. Many of the principal buildings 
are to be seen from this point. Below the mount, is 
the temple of Romulus; farther left, is that consecrated 
to Vesta; between both, was the arch of Janus; in the 
immediate neighbourhood was the temple of Castor 
and Pollux; and not very far distant, that of Apollo. 
u All these names,” observes Wood , u and almost every 
inch of ground, is disputed by the Roman antiquaries j 
but about such dissensions the imagination does not 
trouble herself.” In fact, as I have already observed 
in reference to ancient Roman legends, we find too 
much pleasure in believing, to wish to give way to the 
1 Wood, t. L p. S2S. 
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scepticism even of n Niebuhr. Besides, it has been 
well remarked by Burton , 1 “ if we must have visible 
objects on wkicfi to fix our attention, we have the 
ground itself, on which the Romans trod; we have 
the Seven Hills; we have the Campus Martius; the 
Forum; all places familiar to us from history, and in 
which we can assign the precise spot where some 
memorable action was performed. Those who feel a 
gratification in placing their footsteps where Cicero or 
Cassar did before them, in the consciousness of standing 
upon the same hill which Manlius defended, and in all 
those associations which bring the actors themselves 
upon the scene, may have all their enthusiasm satisfied, 
and need not complain that there are no monuments 
of the Republic. Rome is, indeed, a melancholy wreck 
of what it was; but the circuit of the walls being the 
same at this moment as in the time of the Emperor 
Aurelian, we have so far a point of connection between 
former times and our own; and what is wanting in 
many ancient cities,—we can positively identify the 
limit* which it occupied. But in Rome we can do 
more: from the records of history, we can trace the 
gradual increase of the city from the time when 
Romulus had his cottage on the Capitol, to the final 
extension of the walls by Aurelian.'* 

I have now to crave my reader's attention on a 
painful subject. Whatever may be the anxiety of the 
Christian on behalf of the Jews, who to this day ner- 
sist in withholding their belief in Him whom their 
forefathers crucificed, and dispiriting as is the compa¬ 
ratively small success of the attempts made for their 
conversion, the state of Papal Rome is a subject fraught 
with a no less painful interest. It is fearful to contem¬ 
plate the degraded condition of the lazzaroni of modern 
Italy, and, in their listless and profligate bunging, to 
read the demoralizing influence of Popery. Licentious 
indifference to the duties of common life are ill atoned 
by the purchased pardon or indulgence of a priest: 

1 Antiquities of Borne, p. 17, sq. 
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little does the pomp and luxury of tie Papal precessauim 
*E™ with the characteristics of the “ fisherman^ 
sob.-’ Yet there is a stem vitality in Romanism that 
mocha our understand] ugr, although we cannot deny iia 
existence. Romanism is a riddle, the interpretation of 
which lies but too deeply in the dart pass™ smd 
most inward failings of mankind. Yet does not the 
factr that the Pupal authority is to this hour supported 
by the soldiery of a neighbouring nation, little remark- 
aide ft)]' its religious or belie ring tendency, sadly 
sutn'Ezc the assumption of the key- of Leaven and 
earth by a so-sailled prince, who cannot retain the 
keys of his own city ? It is for God alone to decree 
and h ring nhont the great change that ehsill substitute 
healthful employment for alt if-giving, the Bible for 
the breviary, and the Goepel for tradition. God send 
the day he not far off t 

Superstition took ifa birth from Horae, and stoutly 
has Home nurtured the sturdy bantling that is now 
supping her vitals, and consuming her population with 
the disease of -doth and ignorance. Heiies the most 
apocryphal, traditions the most extravagant, take their 
stttml by the side of the .saints of the New Testament 
and the inspired word of the Almighty. The dome of 
dt. refer s kub its head proudly above every sur¬ 
rounding structure, and claims for itself that pre-emi- 
M™* tbe Apostle disclaimed* Bow unmeaning 
Lt ™ ch ft conception of Peter a character? How utterly 
j vstrinnce with Scripture, or with the simplest evi- 
den ec drawn from a knowledge of hum an nature! To 
this day, it is matter of uncertain tradition whether 
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Bt. Feter ever was at Home at aU; and surely, had 
T’! 10 1 ? l - JiL a ' c f u|ml supremacy ever formed a part of 
the: (.Winn dispensation, it would have been esfa- 
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religious edifice erected by Constantine. It stood on 
part of‘the circus of Nero, and was supposed to occupy 
a spot consecrated by the blood of numberless martyrs, 
exposed or slaughtered in that place of public amuse* 
ment by order of the tyrant. But its principal and 
exclusive advantage was the possession of the oody of 
St. Peter,—a circumstance which raised it in credit and 
consideration above the Basilica Lateranensis; dignified 
its threshold with the honourable appellation of the 
Limina Apostolorum, or the Threshold of the Apostles: 
and secured to it the first place in the affection and 
reverence of the Christian world. Not only monks and 
bishops, but princes and emperors visited its Banctuary 
with devotion, and even kissed, as they approached, the 
marble steps that led to its portal. Nor was this reve¬ 
rence confined to the orthodox monarchs who sat oil 
the throne of its founder; it extended to barbarians, 
and more than once converted a cruel invader into a 
suppliant votary. The Vandal Genseric, whose heart 
seldom felt emotions of mercy, while he plundered 
every house and temple with unrelenting fury, spared 
the treasures deposited under the roof of the Vatican 
Basilica, and even allowed the plate of the churches to 
be carried in solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. 
Totila, who in a moment of vengeance had sworn 
that he would bury the glory and the memory of 
Rome in its ashes, listened to the admonitions of 
the pontiff, and resigned his fury at the tomb of the 
apostles. 

“ Every age, as it passed over the Vatican, seemed 
to add to its holiness and dignity; and the coronation 
of an emperor, or the installation of a pope, the depo¬ 
sition of the remains of a prince, or the eashrinement 
of the reliques of a saint, appeared as so many new 
claims to the veneration of tne Christian world. At 
length, however, after eleven centuries of glory, the 
walls of the ancient Basilica began to give way, and 
symptoms of approaching ruin were become so visible 
about the year 1460, that Nicholas V. conceived the 
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project- of taking down the old church* and erecting 
in its stead a now and more extensive structure''.'* 

T have too little taste for the bitterness of religious 
controversy to enter farther into the history qF St 
Peter's at Home* or to desire to dwell upon the eorru]>- 
tsons with which Romanian) stands attainted. Let all 
Poet* find that there are certain common principles of 
Christianity, from which no one may swerve; let. them 
agree on those points, and true Catholicism and liberty 
ol conscience will reign together. But for the ipw 
rfejvi of Papal power, Christendom is no longer the 
field. Kenuler 1 hag well proved (< that the idea of the 
primacy of St, Peter rested on nothing but a mis- 
understanding both of the position which bad been, 
assigned him in, the progressive movement of the 
Church, as also of the particular tides wliich were 
given to him,” Popery is a splendid religions mistake, 
and a fatal one, because destitute of the inestimable 
elements of a healthy and moderate tendency to edf- 
relbrmation* 


“ E id. Higfc i-p. £$5. 
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SCANDINAVIA . 1 

To the north of the countries of which we have been 
speaking: in the previous chapters, there is a large 
extent of territory, known by the name of Scandinavia, 
comprehending modern Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, North Prussia, and Poland. 

In this land dwelt the valiant but predatory tribes, 
to whose distaste for art and literature we owe the loss 
of much that is beautiful and valuable in both; and 
on the other hand, to whom we owe the liberty we 
possess, by their having thundered down into those 
southern lands where the iron hand of temporal des¬ 
potism then ruled the world. The shrewd and witty 
author of the u Spirit of the Laws,” has an observation 
which it may not be inapjiosite to transfer to these 
ptgea. 

“ The great prerogative of Scandinavia,” says Montes¬ 
quieu, “ and what ought to recommend its inhabi¬ 
tants beyond every people upon earth, is, that they 
afforded the great resource to the liberty of Europe; 
that is, to almost all the liberty that is among men. 
The Goth Jornandes calls the north of Europe the 
forge of mankind. I should rather call it the forge 
of those instruments which broke the fetters manufac¬ 
tured in the south. It was there those valiant nations 
were bred, who left their climes to destroy tyrants and 
slaves, and to teach men that nature having made 
them equal, no reason could be assigned for their be¬ 
coming dependent, but their mutual happiness.” 

It is sad to know that the conception of this lively 

1 For this chapter on Scandinavia, its colonies and its 
legends, 1 am indebted to Mackenzie. 
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and feeling writer is more pleasant and b rillian t, than 
home out by the truth. 

If they Lave deprived us of some portion of that lore 
which has lasted for so many ages, they have recom¬ 
pensed mg by leaving behind them (for their very 
ghosts are dead f) a rich store of legendary poetry 
and interesting facts. Of these fucte, and of this 
poetry, it is our intention to offer some account in the 
few following puggs, and to shew, that, widely severed 
as their ideas and customs would at first sight seem from 
those of the soutWra countries, to which this volume 
has been chiefly devoted, vet that they are not, in 
truth, so veiy dissimilar and distinct. 

lL History lias not recorded the annals of a people/’ 
says Mallet, 1 “who have occasioned greater, more 
sudden, or more numerous revolutions in Europe than 
tfie Scandinavians, or whose antiquities at the same 
tune urc so little known. Had, indeed, their im¬ 
migrations been oulv like those sadden torrents of 
which nil traces and remembrance arp soon effaced, 
the hdifference that has been shewn to them w r ould 
have been ftiffidffltlyjustified by the barbarism they 
have been reproached with. But during those general 
inundation? the htce of Europe underwent so total a 
change, and. during the confusion they occasioned, 
suoh different establishments took place j now societies 
were formed, animated so entirely with a new spirit, 
taut the history of our own manners and institutions 
ougljE necessarily to ascend back, and even dwell a 
considerable time, upon a period which discovers to 
na their thief origin and source. 

But. I ought not handy to assort this. Permit me 
to support the assertion by proofs. For this purpose, 
let us briefly run over all the different revolutions which 
this, pin t of the world underwent, during the long 
course of ages which its history comprehends, in order 
to ace vvhut share the nations of the north have had 

w^hSl ^ 1 NQrtl,tjm preface pp. 55.37, ,mL Black- 
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in producing them. If we recur back to the remotest 
times, we observe a nation issuing step by step from 
the forests of Scythia, incessantly increasing- and divid¬ 
ing, to take possession of the uncultivated countries 
which are met with in its progress. Very soon after, 
we see the same people, like a tree full of vigour, 
extend in long branches all over Europe; we see them 
also carrying with them, wherever they came, from 
the borders of the Black Sea to the extremities of 
Spain, of Sicily, and Greece, a religion simple and 
martial as themselves, a form of government dictated 
by good sense and liberty, a restless unconquered 
spirit, apt to take fire at the very mention of subjec¬ 
tion and constraint, and a ferocious courage, nourished 
by a savage and vngabohd life. While the gentleness 
or the climate softened imperceptibly the ferocity of 
those who settled in the south, colonics of Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, mixing with them upon the coasts of 
Greece, and thence passing over to those of Italy, 
taught them at last to live in cities, to cultivate letters, 
arts, and commerce. Thus their opinions, their cus¬ 
toms, and genius were blended together, and new 
states were formed upon new plans. Rome in the 
mean time arose, and at length carried all before her. 
In proportion as she increased in grandeur, she forgot 
her ancient manners, and destroyed, among the nations 
whom she overpowered, the original spirit with which 
they were animated. But this spirit continued unal¬ 
tered in the colder countries of Europe, and maintained 
itself there like the independency of the inhabitants. 
Scarce could fifteen or sixteen centuries produce there 
any change in that spirit. There it renewed itself 
incessantly; for, during the whole of that long inter¬ 
val, new adventurers, issuing continually from the ori¬ 
ginal inexhaustible country, trod upon the heels of 
their fathers, towards the north, and being in their 
turn succeeded by new troops of followers, they pushed 
one another forward like tne waves of the sea. The 
northern countries, thus overstocked, and unable any 
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longer to ^onta[(j such restless inhabitants, eqotllv 
) glory an d plunder discharged at 
\mthvZomw ™ r U the weight that oppS 
tliamf The empire, ill-defended ky a people whom 
prosperity had enervated, were borne down on all sides 
“J torrents^ of victorious armies. We then see the 
conuuerora introducing' among the nations they van¬ 
quished-^, ! nto Terr bosom of slavery and 
slotb + -^tbat spirit of bdependenee and equality, that 
elevatmn of Mat, that tuts for nrnil and mhitanr life, 
which hoth the one and the other had originally de- 
TL^e'l from the same common source, but which wisre 
then among the Romani breathing their last. Dwtmn 
siturns and principles so opposite struggled long with 
, >e3 mffijnently equal ; but They united in the end - 
th&y coaiesced tpgetherj and from their coalition gpmn- 
tlmse principles and that spirit which governed after" 
wards,almost all the states of Europe, and which 
notwithstanding the differences of climate, of religion 
and particular accidents, do still ™bly reign in tW 
and retain to this day, more or less, the traces of their 
JU'St common origin.” 

So able, so terse, and so comprehensive a sketch ns 
V ^ch an authority v 

: Ll ! ;' r ’ £ jlesd ample apology fir it* intre- 
duct.ion i j ^, before proceeding to give n view of the 

- li p 5c ! ann ^ 1'^nds of the nations of the 
no.rii, of whom the southern writers, and amongst 

>! P* ? be jo Ughter ' loTin f anfl ton Oermiitea/in 
hvs PomL-s and Sjgj,rounth, loved to give a dark and 
Gxaggnrafed description, 

As, perhaps, the most curious point concerning thn 
Scandm^num ]S their religion belief, I would mfer 
> con.', i deration of it, to epeakiog of any other 
point? connected with them, ^ ° 

notu^P f„ at , ticnes ? ai ]^ ftnong all secluded nations, 
52S, ™ ro H m * “WumJtte nearer to the few plain 

teSTte? 4 .** of 

1 lhts na.5 most plainly to bo seen among 
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the Tribes who settled in the northern parts of Europe 
in tl& early ages- of migration ami colonization. 
Whence these tribes came, it would bo fruitless atid 
of no utility to inquire: it is enough for the purposes 
of our sketch to state, that they seem to have arrived 
there at a very early era from some more southern 
country, Mallet remarks p in speaking of their esrly 
faith, that “ the farther back we ascend to the eta of 
the creation, the more plainly wo discover traces of 
this conformity among the several nation.’ of the 
earth ; but in proportion as wo see them dispersed! 
to form distant settlements and colonies, they seem 
to swerve from their original ideas, and to assume 
new forms of religion,” 1 

Their religious system would appear to have been 
vary simple. It taught that there was “ a supreme 
God, master of the universe, to whom all things were 
submissive and obedient/ 11 Mallet says, that such was 
the chief Deity of the Teutons acconiing to Tacitus, 
who, as Gibbon ^ appositely observed, “employed a 
few lines, and Cluvenus one hundred and twenty-four 
pages, on this obscure subject. The former discovers 
m Germany the gods of Greece and Home, The 
latter is positive, that under the emblems of the sun, 
the moon, and the fire, his pious ancestors worshipped 
the Trinity in unity.” Of the .scholar, I have nothing 
to say; hut. I put it to the reader, whether the autho¬ 
rity of the Latin historian on thrir religion is of any 
value, when bis erode speculations on tbe origin of the 
Teutons are as follows:— 

“ f am inclined to believe the German,’ to be indi¬ 
genous; for, ia ancient tints, those who were desirous 
of changing their residence did not Usually travel by 
land but by sea.” 5 

• Mullet* &1- BlacWell, p. *17, Thence the subsumes Gf Ibe 
fallowing *c«rani is cbirdy derived. 

9 Dcebne and Fail of ibo Remain Empire^ cd. Mitnmn, t. L 
eli.'ip. is. p. JJNO, □_ (i‘4. 

* Ip^a Gennanos ind^elV Otrilidwiffi—qtUA nee terra oliui. 
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What credit can we attach to eo xm pinion optical 
and puerile an idea ? A more unhappy sentence Tiever, 
perhaps, flowed from his generally liapphy-guided pen. 
To return, however, to the Scandinavian religion. 

This Supreme Intelligence, &i5stvemLg to the Shang- 
tft Eind Taou of Laou-TszA and Teen of KnngToo-tfcze 
(Coafuchut), the Aummaada of the Behistun inscrip¬ 
tion, the Term cut euctli of the Mexicans, and the myste¬ 
rious Creative Principle of the Sanskrit Vedas, is called 
in the ancient Icelandic mythology “ the Author of 
everything that uistethi the eternal, the ancient, the 
living, and awful Being, the searcher into concealed 
things, the Being that never changeth, 11 Infinite 
power, boundless knowledge, incorruptible justice were 
attributed to this supreme Deity, and, just as the Pro¬ 
phet of the E:bst interdicted any corporeal representa¬ 
tion of Allah, so were the followers of this “putsuDg” 
divinity prohibited from attempting to nscribi: any 
visible form to him* In woods und sacred groves 
alone, they thought he could he served with due 
dignity. As a noble modern poet * 1 has sung, .so could 
one of these hove exclaimed to the worshipper within 
circumscribed walls— 

*■ Go thou and wk lh e n^nse- of I’rav gr! 

I to the wooilbmj* Wild my wav, 

And meet religion there 1 

She llf’fcds- not hiinnt sir high arch'd dome to pra?, 

Where storied windows dim the dcmbtful day; 

At liberty ?ho lotas to io\v T 
W 5‘le o'er the heiohv hilt or rowslipt dale j 
Or seek ilin shelter of the omho werin ^ grot#, 

Or with the slreanilet wind along the vole. 

Sweiit are LltCitc scenes to luff; and when [fie Night 
Poiirs in tin- North her silver ■trCulfi* of light, 

She woas reflection in the silent 
And ponders on tliC world to {opqcT 


Bed eta.5silrtJs »dvslichjm tur, qm mtitorc sedes (jncerebont [vole- 
nant}.—Be Httrib. Germ in. ij ii. G jv. p. 4, «L Gburiifi, Park, 

1 Souther, in Ids Lines, W niton on a Sun jay Morninu at 

iTUfc Worts, p. I™, 
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In the solitary woods which sliH abound in the 
North ' the primitive Scandinavian bent in prayer ; 
filing his thoughts upon the abstracted Essence of 
Divinity his creed taught him to adore; in these 
forests “ He seemed to reign in silence, and to make 
Himself felt by the respect wliich Ha inspired,” To 
attribute a form to this Deity would have been sacri¬ 
lege among the Scandinavians, nnd in tlj lss point they 
much resembled the Persians and Ninfidtes, who seem 
to have considered their Aur&mazdn ns the principle of 
motion , representing him as a winged being in a circle j 
hut there was this difference between the Northern 
ami Southern faiths, that the Persian appears to have 
undergone some modification, the Aununanla of Re- 
hiatuti having a human face and form. Probahlv, 
the still more changed faith of the E gypti ans hod 
some share in bringing forth the variation from the 
primitive idea of the Deity in the Orient. I am sup¬ 
ported in my presumption by the fact that in the 
nfeiicuD picture-writing’, the idea of God is rr-pre¬ 
sented! by a rudely sketched, but decidedly marked 
circle, precisely as Aurnmazda surrounds by a circle. 1 
The circle is the emblem of eternity, nnd the form of 
the universe. Another remarkable fact to ha evolved 
from this is, the evident: knowledge that the believers 
in the most, ancient creeds possessed of the science 
of geometry—a science, bv the way, which is not 
understood now to the degree it was among those 
nations whose part is played in history, and whoso 
bones moulder in the forgotten crypts of unknown 
pyramids, tumuli, and harrows. 

From the Supreme Divinity (so ran the belief of 
the Scandinavians) there proceeded a number of in¬ 
ferior, hut yet powerful principles, each ruling in a 
certain manner a certain part of nature, each as thfl 

L l oiiiitU'd, m mj remark* on the del Oobemmlrir at 
UitdjiI, at p. WG, lo notice the fact of the thirteen doom of ill It 
palnco conrapcndiaf with tho Dumber of the wontbs of a Lunar 
year. 
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sun, moon, stars, tire, and earth: each and all had a 
peculiar genius. To a certain extent, the genu£ of the 
widely-spread system of elves, dwarfs, trulls-, nifisea, 
necks, menu fin, niul mermaids, prevailed, but not to 
the extent that it did when tbft religioci, us will pre- 
Bendy ho seen, became degraded from its solemnity and 
purity + The Spirits of ikirth and Air were in their 
niiinfs, but. not as Spirits of 111. With them, at that 
time, the Avenging Spirit was the Spirit of Justice, who 
paw with pleasure and rewarded those who acted well, 
but punished the wicked* Mallet sums up the religions 
code of the Scandinavians in the following word* :— 

“ They looked up to Him as to the active priadple, 
winch by uniting with the earth, or passive principle, 
had produced men, animals, plants, and ail visible 
beings; they even believed that he wart the only agent 
in nature who preserves the several beings, mad dis¬ 
poses of all events. To serve this divinity with 
Bncrifices and pmyers*, to do no wrong to others, 
and to be bruve niid intrepid in themselves, were all 
the moral consequences they derived from these dot- 
trines.^ 1 

In conclusion, n belief in the most cheering of the 
Christian dogmas “ cemented and completed the 
whole building." 3 And here 1 may remark, that no 
doctrine, except that of a supreme mud subtly -pervading 

]_ Northern h tiumiides, p. sj). 

” With the Scandinavian ideas on eIilh subject, compare the 
following passage from Mariner's Tonpa is-lands,. ii. p. 121:— 

11 ftesjR-eiifig lbs hiuiLijjiU sanl, in particular, th-jv imagine It 
to trfi the finer Of mo TO aeriform part of the bod; f and which 
It-uves it fiiid.lvnf v At ;ho moment of death; and ■: niav bo con- 
cfcivri-| id stand much ill the ^ame relation to the bodj as tlia 
peiftnao find more essential qualities of a flower do In the tnonS 
nolid s ubrttanCa which constitutes the vegetable fibre. The; 
ha™ no proper won! to vipim this fine cl here A part of man. 
As ec the word Lto, tbirajjli if may l»e socnelimoa uaotl fur this 
purpose, it nth er mi-.no a iuan't disp. --dtion, ineLtuai. ion, pas. 
Eioii, or senJiraenL H» soul is rather supposed to exist 
throughout tlir whole cUAnioti rif the bod^ T hat particularly in 
tlic heart, the pulsation of which hi the 8 tKO gth and patter (if 
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Deity, is so extended, and has retained its primitive 
form so distinctly, as a belief in immortality, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Among the 
most savage races, the idea of a future existence in a 
place of delight is found; and above all other distinct 
ideas of the manner and locality of enjoyment, that of 
a garden is most prevalent. Even the Polynesians, 
and in particular the Friendly Islanders, are not ex¬ 
cluded lrom this refreshing portion of universal reli¬ 
gion (viz. those principles and ideas, the foundation of 
every religion), for in the north-west they have their 
Bolotoo afar off, still cherishing in their minds, through 
the lapse of ages, a fond remembrance of the land of 
their parentage—the continent of Asia. As among the 
Polynesians, whose habits and customs (varied only by 
warmth of climate and the modifying circumstances 
connected with a dissimilarity of the productions of the 
earth, and the face of nature generally) resemble those 
of the nations which forced their way into Germany 
and Scandinavia, so nearly as to shew that they came 
of the same stock, so also among the Scandinavians, a 
beautiful garden and palace, where the beer of the 
North and the cava of the South abounded, was the 
paradise whither they expected to return after death, 
and spending eternity in pleasure, reap the profits of 
the hard existence and perils of this life. When Mon¬ 
gols forced their way over the ice of Behring’s Straits to 
America, and Malays put to sea and colonized Polynesia, 
then, too, the Totar-Malay tribes of Thibet moved 
westward, and taking with them a similar faith, they 
entered Scandinavia. 1 


the soul or mind. They hare no clear distinction between the 
life and the soul, bat they will toil yoa that the fotomaMV* 
(the right auricle of the heart) is the scot of life." 

The lost idea is far from in correct, and coincides with the 
Platonic doctrine of the soul being situated in the midst of the 
body. At Tonga, however, the immortality of the soul is only 

portly believed. , . 

* It is true that ilr. Blackwell, in his edition, denies that the 

B B 
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Then the pare religion of the Pelusgi of the North 
faltered, the new' race, hardened by travel, conquered 
the other?, or rather, ns is curiously peculiar to the 
races of the North, they amalgamated and became one 
people. The feature^ of the rdE^ion gradually and ini- 
perceptibly altered, and as-siimea the new form I shall 
endeavour to sketch, bp the assistance of the work to 
which I have so often alluded. 

“The most striking alteration/* continues 11 idlet, 1 “in 
the doctrines of the primitive religion was in. the num¬ 
ber oi the gads who were to be worshipped. A capital 
point in the ancient dogmas was that pre-eminence I 
have been describing, of one only all-powerful and 
perfect Being over all the other lntelngencsea with 
which universal nature was peopled. But men be¬ 
coming, In all appearance, weary of this simplicity of 
religion, associated to the supreme God many of those 
garni or subaltern divinities who had been always sub¬ 
ordinate to him* As these differed rather in degree of 
power than in essence, the transition was very eaay to 
a people who were not very refined and subtle. . \ . 
This is what happened in Scandinavia. In process of 
time, that supreme Being, the idea of whom takes in 
all existence, was restrained to one particular province, 
on i.l passed among the generality ot the inhabitants for 
the God of War. No object* in their opinion, could he 
more worthy his attention, nor more proper to show forth 
bin jiower. Hence those pictures which are left us of 
b:rrn in the Icelandic mythology, where he is always 
meant under the name of Odin. He is there colled the 
terrible and severe God; the father of slaughter; he 
who givetli victory, and reviveth courage In the con¬ 
flict; who nametti tho^a who are to be slain. The 


praniliTd Scandinstian rfiii.6ioii.iraa mono1is'ijistic T but iiia awn* 
nn'UilM, notwjihstaiadJIig ihe lc.\rn.i.n£ thoy Exhibit, fiul to coo- 
;'.l“- ru n lp Bt tha original religion 'of the North was polythev. 

- 1Q ■'Cria'a pnogresa has b-:orj ffnus manothfinm la 
If' 7 ■md Hifettoe by a umi) inLorfur^uca of I’dmdeftjM'. 

Mt* ajam tq m Quoth claim 
i Pi ft^Roq, 
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wimors who went to battle made a tow to send him a 
certain number of soul?, which they consecrated to 
him; these souls wore Odin's right; hereoeived them 
in Valhalla, his ordinary place of residence, where he 
rewarded nil such aa died sword in hand* . , . The 
assistance of the Deity was implored in every war that 
was undertaken; to him the rows of both partis Were 
addressed; and it was believed that he often descended 
to intermix in the cantiict himself, to indame tin: fury 
of the combatant*, to strike those who were to perish, 
and to carry their souls to his celestial abodes. This 
terrible Deity who took such pleasure in shedding the 
blood of man, was, nt the same time, according to the 
Icelandic mythology, their father and creator* 1 ’ 

According to the Edda, Odm “ liveth and govorneth 
during the ages; he directcih everything which is high 
null everything which is low; whatever u great and 
whatever is small: he hath made the heaven, the air, 
and man, who ia to live for ever; and before the heaven 
and the earth existed, this god lived already with the 
giants.” 

Such was Odin, the God of Wur. 

But, us in the Chinese Mythology (see p. 10ft) there 
were the two principles of production, the yin nod the 
yang; as in Mexico, Yex-ntxili, or Eve, assumed the 
second rank in the mythology ; so in Hellas there was 
attributed to Hera a wrresnondin^ nink to that of Zen*; 
as in the Pacific, the Friendly, 1‘iiji,and Homan islanders 
imagined an island to exist in the north-west, like 
Bolotoo, hut peopled with females, —So also among the 
later Scandinavians, Priggu, the female principle,' and 
wife of Odin, was worshipped. She was C oddest of 
the Earth, and the same with the Bertha of the Isle 
of Riigen 2 and Heligoland, The same attributes are 

> Jffftrraei'a Toflfns Islands, t* if p, I1G. On* a-f the best, 
most eoiaprebrnsiTe, anil interesting' warks That InW been 
written aa *nj mrtoect connected with ibu Pacific. 

* I must still 651CO vrit-b Clavuritia {Gvrtd* Antiq r p. 1&4V, 
givsn flg4unst such miLhorttj as iLui cl Bisboj* i\rcy, -since tha 
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given her in all mythology, hnt as so many accounts 
are given of this primitive goddess, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon her. I may remark, however, that, in the 
Polynesian and Mexican faiths, the idea of the female 
principle mixing with the male is by no means appa¬ 
rent. Indeed, the account given bv the Friendly 
Islanders varies considerably from all cosmogonies I 
have ever seen. 1 

Frevja, the Goddess of Love, whose power and im¬ 
portance none will suppose to he less than that of 
Friggn, was another important goddess. She presided 
overall matters connected with marriage; but, contrary 
to the representation of her in all other systems of 
mythology', a spice of ferocity which is found only in 
the Scandinavian and Mexican mythologies, —“ she 
went to war as well as Odin, and divided with him the 
souls of the slain.” It was probable that their own 
ferocity induced them to attribute a like enjoyment to 
their fierce u lover of smiles.” 5 From Freyja we 
derive our Friday (Germ. Frextag — Die* V t men*). 

The god next in rank to Odm was Thor, and the 
attributes of this deity were as equally extended 
among Muhommedans and Hebrews, Buddhists, Poly¬ 
nesians, and Mexicans, as were those of the Supreme 
Deity. He used to carry a mallet with which to 
strike in battle; his gauntlets were of iron ; and he 
seemed to have, like the goddess of Hellas, a species of 
cestus, or sacred girdle, which renewed his strength 
when he put it on. This girdle I have seen represented 
in the Codex Tgervarynnus,* which proves that it w r as 
not altogether unknown to the Mexicans, as it would 
appear the strange Teutonic and Gaulic practice (still 
to lie seen in some of our churches on stained glass) of 


current of tradition in Pomerania and Riigon runs so strongly 
against the supposition of Heligoland being the principal seat 
of Hertha’s worship. 

• See Mariner, L i. p. 321; c ii. 118, sqq. 

Homer, IX. y. -tit, 6iXopjmCqt ’A poor inf. 

. . A tac-aimile of which is preserved in the British Museum.— 
Additional MSS. No. 07b9. The original is at Pesth. 
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representing the god as standing on the back of some 
animal *was also, as may be seen in the same Codex. 
The latter practice was also known to the Indians. 
The ash, Yggdrassil of the Scandinavians, answers to the 
sacred tree of the Ninevites, and the tree of Under¬ 
standing of the Mexicans. The Cyclopean myths are 
found, too, here, as among the Polynesians, who sup- 

S ose that the world is sustained by a giant, named 
loooi. 

These were the principal deities worshipped by the 
Scandinavian tribes j and as it is not our intention 
to write an elaborate treatise on the religion which 
forms the chain by which these nearly-related but far- 
separated tribes may again be united in the pages of 
the early history of the world, instead of, therefore, 
taking up space by enumerating the names and attri¬ 
butes of deities, which will never be understood until the 
extensive existence of mysticism among all the nations 
of antiquity is not only acknowledged, but examined 
and explained (for all these things are capable of expla¬ 
nation), I shall pass on to speak of the legendary lore 
which presents so attractive a prospect to the student. 

I said, in a former page, that the principal legendary 
beings were elves, dwarfs or trolls, nisses, necks 
mermen, and mermaids ; I shall now shew how the 
races of Scandinavia, Polynesia, Mesopotamia, and 
Hellas have even these superstitions in common. And 
first of the important section of these beings, the trolls. 
In Hellas, the trolls and nisses were commonly enough 
known as Kobaloi (answering to the German Kobold);* 
in Polynesia, among the Fnendlv Islands, as the H<h 
tooa Po» t or ° mischievous gods the Mesopota¬ 
mian legend was related to Rich when at Babylon,* 

1 Cf. Aristopb. Equites, 450, cd. Din.if.; ejnsdem, 635; 
Flatus 279; Ariatoteles, H. A. 8,12. 12. edit. Bekker. 

* Mwinin'* Tongs Islands, t iL p. lia “ They lead tra¬ 
vellers astrav, trip them up, pinch them, jump upon their 
hacks in the dark, and cause tho nightmare and frightful 
dreams.’*—M ariner. 

* See p. 31 of the present volume. 
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and is confirmed by a passage of Scripture (Isa. xiii. 21): 
even among the "far off builders of the aesert'city of 
Uimal, a sort of troll is spoken of,—see the legend I 
have transcribed from Stephens analogous to these 
creatures, too, was the Phooka of Ireland, and the 
Ghoul of Persia. The elves answer to the daughters 
of the Tonga gods, and the female island (a version, 
probably, ot the island of Calypso) before alluded to, 
and to the female Djin of the Oriental wandering 
tribes. The mermen are of the same race as Proteus. 
But on this interesting subject, I am sure the reader 
will excuse a reterence to Keightley's Fairy Mythology, 
and Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, where he Mill find 
a sufficient mass of learning and interesting matter 
connected with u the good people.” 

My limits will not permit me to enter on the manners 
and social customs of this peculiar race, M'hich were as 
wild as their religion: but, before closing the chapter, I 
have a few short remarks to offer to my readers, on a 
subject M*hich they will have seen it Mas my object to 
enforce throughout that portion of this work'which M as 
from my pen. 

Among the nations of China, of America, of Scan¬ 
dinavia, and of Polynesia, to which I have here invited 
the reader s attention, the greatest truths are veiled under 
the semblance of the most common things,—things 
which on a cursory view would not be observed. But 
when, as study has taught, these matters are closely 
examined, a vein of divine truth is found running 
through the most insignificant portions of the pages of 
their Religious, Political, and Social History. These 
curious tacts, instead of being opposed to the testimony 
tit, as many would be inclined to excluim, 
corroborate that part of the Scripture susceptible of 
ky later history in a most extraordinary manner. 

Inere is a new era to approach in historical investi- 
new era 1 have attempted to shadow 
orth m some-wise. Before taking leave, however, of 
‘ P. 250. 
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the reader, I shall submit to him a reflection of the 
excellent and unwearied ethnographist, Dr. Pickering, 1 
a reflection which has dwelt in my mind ever since I 
first perused the passage :— 

“ If the human family has had a central origin, and 
has gradually and regularly diffused itself, followed by 
the principal inventions and discoveries, the history of 
man woula then be inscribed on the globe itself; and 
each new' revolution obliterating more or leas of the 
preceding, his primitive condition should be found at 
the furthest remove from the geographic centre: as, 
in the case of a pebble dropped into the water, the 
earliest wave keeps most distant from the point of 
origin.” .... “ On the other side of the globe, 
in "the vast space between Arabia and the coast of 
America, traces of successive waves in society seem 
actually to exist.” 

Following out this sentence, by a train of patient 
investigations, I have been led to the elimination of 
a few truths, and a sense of the presence of many 
more. Yet does the saying of Newton spring to my 
mind, — u I feel like a little child picking up a few 
pebbles on the sea-shore, by the waves of the ocean of 
Truth.” 


1 lUces of Mao, chap. xri. p. 290. 
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